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BY  JNO.  B.  DOWD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  WELCOME  HOME  OF  BEN  MASSEY. 

One  bright  autumn  day,  several  years  ago,  two  carriages  stood  in 
front  of  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  waiting  for  a 
party  of  seven  young  men  who  were  soon  to  use  them.  They  W6re 
very  stylish  establishments.  The  spirited  horses  pawed  impatiently, 
as  if  anxious  to  dash  away  down  the  avenue  and  receive  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  multitude  of  people. 

Within  the  hotel  the  seven  young  men  were  making  ready  to  go 
out  on  a  special  mission. 

Only  one  of  the  party  lived  at  the  Brunswick.  The  others  bad 
come  on  his  invitation — to  rendezvous  there — for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  the  pier  in  the  two  carriages. 

At  the  pier  they  were  to  meet  Ben  Massey,  who  was  returning  from 
a  three  years’  trip  around  the  world. 

On  leaving  Liverpool  Ben  had  cabled  to  Horace  Leigh  that  he  was 
coming  on  the  Britannia.  Horace  had  addressed  notes  to  six  of  his 
old  chums  to  meet  him  at  the  Brunswick  to  go  down  and  welcome 
Ben  home  again,  and  give  him  a  supper  at  Gale’s  club-rooms  that 
evening. 

Being  old  chums  and  classmates  of  Ben  Massey  also,  the  six  young 
men  very  readily  assented.  They  knew  Ben  was  a  jovial  fellow,  good 
at  story-telling  as  well  as  witty,  and  naturally  wanted  to  hear  Ben 
give  an  account  of  his  adventures  during  his  long  trip  abroad. 

They  were  promptly  on  time — Tom  Dillon,  Sidney  Creighton,  Harry 
Hamilton,  Sam  McAulifle,  Frank  Brinsdale  and  Charlie  Churchill, 
and,  after  taking  a  diink  of  wine,  they  proceeded  to  the  street  and 
entered  the  carriages. 

They  were  hurried  down-town  to  the  pier,  reaching  it  just  as  the 
steamer  came  alongside. 

As  soon  as  the  gang-plank  was  run  out,  Horace  Leigh  ran  up  on 
board  and  looked  everywhere  for  Ben  Massey. 

He  failed  to  discover  him  among  the  passengers,  after  a  diligent 
search,  and  was  beginning  to  think  he  had  not  come.  A  man  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  Horace  wheeled  round  to  see  who  it  was. 

The  man  was  as  dark  as  a  Spaniard,  with  brilliant  black  eyes  and 
a  quiet  self-possession  about  him  that  made  him  feel  at  home  every¬ 
where. 

“  Are  you  looking  for  anyone,  sir?”  the  bronze-faced  stranger 
asked. 

Something  in  his  face  caused  Horace  to  gaze  fixedly  at  him  for 
nearly  a  minute. 

The  dark  stranger  returned  his  gaze  with  a  smile. 

“  Ben  Massey,  as  I’m  a  Christainl”  exclaimed  Horace,  grasping 
the  dark  gentleman’s  hand.  41  Why,  what  the  deuce  does  this 
mean?” 


“  What’s  the  matter?”  Ben  asked,  as  he  wrung  the  hand  of  his 
friend. 

“  Why,  you’re  black  as  a  Hottentot!” 

“  Ob,  I’ve  been  through  the  Hottentot  country,  you  know,  and  I 
may  have  caught  a  shade  of  my  surroundings  there.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  would  have  known  you,  if  you  had  not 
smiled,”  said  Horace.  44  You  would  pass  well  for  a  Spaniard  or 
Cuban.” 

“Or  a  negro,  eh?” 

44  Yes— I  don’t  know  about  introducing  you  to  my  acquaintances. 
I’ll  have  to  get  your  pedigree  certified  to  or  they  won’t  believe  me. 
But  come  ashore.  I’ve  got  a  carriage  ready  for  you.” 

Ben  came  ashore,  giving  his  baggage  checks  to  an  expressman, 
and  was  met  by  Tom,  Sidney,  Harry  and  the  others,  who  grasped 
bia  hands  in  a  hearty  welcome. 

“Hello,  Sam!”  cried  Ben,  extending  his  hand  to  Sam  McAuliffe. 
“  How  are  you,  old  fellow?  You  don’t  look  a  day  older.” 

Sam  took  his  hand,  but  gave  him  a  quizzical  look  that  greatly 
puzzled  Ben. 

44  Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Ben  finally  asked. 

44  Oh,  there’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me,”  said  Sam.  44  I’m  troub¬ 
led  to  know  what’s  the  matter  with  the  boys  here,  though.  They 
must  have  the  jimjams  to  take  you  for  Ben  Massey.” 

“  Oh— oh — oh!”  chorused  (he  others. 

44  Well,  if  lie’s  Ben  Massey  I’m  General  Grant.” 

44  Oh,  come  off!”  exclaimed  Sidney  Creighton.  44  What  are  yon 
giving  us?” 

44  It’s  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  gentlemen,”  said  Sam,  as  seri¬ 
ously  as  a  church  deacon,  “or  of  imposition.” 

The  others  stared  at  Sam  and  then  at  Ben. 

Charlie  Churchill  tumbled  at  once,  and  remarked: 

44  Hanged  if  1  don’t  think  you’re  right,  Sam.  Ben  Massey  would 
never  come  home  with  a  hide  ou  him  like  that.” 

44  By  my  soul!”  cried  Frank  Brinsdale,  catching  the  cue,  44  you  are 
right.  We’ve  got  the  wrong  man,  Horace.” 

Horace  was  puzzled. 

He  glared  at  Ben  again,  and  then  at  his  companions. 

They  remained  as  serious  as  undertakers. 

44  Gentlemen,”  said  Ben,  “  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  me.  I’ll  prove 
my  identity  to-morrow  evening,  at - ” 

44  No,  you  won’t,”  put  in  Sam,  laughing  uproariously.  44  You’ll  do 
it  to-night.  Eh,  boys?” 

44  Yes,  the  court  opens  to-night,”  replied  Horace. 

44  Oh,  that’s  all  right.  The  same  judge  and  jury,  I  see;”  and  Ben 
joined  in  the  laugh  against  himself,  as  he  made  his  way  toward  the 
carriage. 
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They  entered  the  carriages  and  drove  away,  going  up-town  to  the 
residence  of  his  uncle,  where  he  was  to  spend  a  few  weeks  before 
locating  in  permanent  quarters. 

“  You’ve  had  a  good  time,  Ben,”  remarked  Horace,  as  the  carriage 
rattled  over  the  pavement. 

“  Splendid!”  was  the  reply. 

“  But  how  in  thunder  did  you  get  so  tanned?  You  look  like  a 
Mexican.” 

“  The  sun  of  Asia  and  Africa  would  do  the  same  for  you,”  remarked 
Ben,  “or  any  other  man.” 

“  Why  did  you  stay  so  long  in  those  countries?” 

“  There  is  more  to  be  seen  there  thau  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined.  That’s  why.  How  have  you  fellows  been  behaving  since 
I  left?” 

“  Nobly.  None  of  the  class  have  fallen  from  grace,  and  all  are 
doing  well,  I  believe.” 

“  That’s  a  good  report.  I  am  glad  to  be  back  among  the  boys 
again.  I  hope  to  meet  them  all  in  a  few  days.” 

“  You’ll  meet  some  of  them  to-night,”  remarked  Tom  Dillon. 

“  To-night!  Where?” 

4‘  At  Gale’s  club-rooms.” 

**  Oh,  not  to-night,”  said  Ben.  “  To-morrow  night  will  do.” 

“  Not  much.  The  thing  is  settled,  and  the  supper  paid  for.  You’ll 
sup  with  us  to-night  or  go  back  to  Asia  or  Africa.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  that,  Ben  Massey?” 

Ben  looked  at  the  others  and  smiled. 

“  Have  things  gone  so  far  as  that,  fellows?”  he  asked.  “Is  martial 
law  proclaimed  in  America?” 

“  Yes.  The  president  has  ordered  the  troops  to  tire  on  you  if  you 
try  to  avoid  the  supper  at  Gale’s  to-night,”  said  Sam  McAulifle,  as 
serious  as  a  deacon  at  a  funeral. 

“  Then  I  shall  have  to  attend.  How  many  will  be  there?” 

“  Only  our  party— just  eight  of  us.  We  will  have  a  quiet  meeting, 
you  know?” 

“  No  speech-making?” 

“  Of  course  not.  What  do  you  take  us  for— a  lot  of  aldermen.” 
They  reached  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  and  left  him  there  to  receive 
the  greetings  of  relatives,  and  returned  to  Gale’s  club-rooms  to  see 
that  everything  would  be  in  readiness  for  the  supper  at  the  appointed 
hour.  They  were  a  lively  set  of  young  men,  who  managed  always  to 
get  all  the  fun  out  of  anything  that  was  in  it. 

The  supper  was  to  be  private,  for  eight  gentlemen,  and  Gale  was 
laying  himself  out  for  the  occasion  to  get  up  one  of  those  suppers  that 
had  made  his  place  already  famous  in  the  city. 

Just  before  the  hour  for  the  supper  arrived,  a  carriage  drove  up  to 
the  residence  of  Ben  Massey’s  uncle,  and  the  driver  alighted  and  rang 
the  door-bell. 

A  portly  servant  opened  the  door. 

The  driver  handed  him  a  sealed  envelope,  addressed  to: 

“  Benjamin  Massey,  Esq.” 

“  Will  you  come  in?”  the  servant  asked. 

“  No,  deliver  the  note  to  the  gentleman.” 

The  driver  returned  to  his  seat  and  the  door  was  closed.  But  in  a 
few  minutes  the  door  opened  again,  and  Ben  Massey  came  out  and 
entered  the  carriage. 

Horace  Leigh  and  Tom  Creighton  were  in  the  carriage  waiting  for 
him. 

“  Are  we  not  ahead  of  time?”  Ben  asked. 

“  No,  schedule  time,”  Tom  said. 

“  All  right,”  and  away  they  went  down  the  street. 

They  soon  reached  the  club-rooms,  and  were  shown  up-stairs  into 
a  private  reception-room,  where  the  balance's  of  the  party  awaited 
them. 

As  they  entered  the  reception-room  Ben  was  greeted  with  another 
hearty  greeting  from  his  old  classmates,  all  of  whom  were  his  strong 
personal  friends. 

“  Boys,”  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with  them  again,  “you  don’t 
know  how  glad  I  am  to  be  with  you  again.  I  had  lots  of  fun  abroad, 
but  I  could  have  had  more  had  you  all  been  witli  me.” 

“  Of  course  you  could,”  assented  Sam  McAuliffe.  “  Why  didn’t  you 
send  for  us  as  soon  as  you  found  it  out?” 

“  Oh,  I  knew  you  wouldn’t  come  ”  replied  Ben.  “  Besides,  the 
King  of  Burmali  told  me  he  could  not  permit  another  like  me  to  enter 
his  kingdom.” 


“  Good  Lord!”  gasped  Sam.  “  He  has  commenced  blowing 
already!” 

“  Blowing!”  cried  Ben.  “  Do  you  call  as  simple  a  statement  ug 
that  blowing?” 

“  Oh,  no,”  returned  Sam.  “  It  was  a  gentle  zephyr.  God  help 
when  the  gale  comes.” 

“  Amen!”  exclaimed  Frank. 

“  So  mote  it  be!”  added  Harry  Hamilton,  in  a  deep  basso  voice. 

“  What  else  did  the  King  of  Burmab  say?”  Tom  Dillon  asked. 

“  Oh,  he  said  I  was  the  only  man  who  could  drink  more  whisky 
punch  than  he  could.” 

“  Whisky  punch!”  exclaimed  Charlie  Churchill.  “Whisky  punch 
i«  Burmab!”  and  he  gave  a  low  whistle  expressive  of  intense  aston- 
ishment. 

“  Yes,  and  I  showed  him  how  to  make  it,”  said  Ben,  very  conti- 
dently. 

Sam  glanced  around  at  the  others  in  a  helpless  sort  of  way,  and 
gave  a  groan  that  made  them  fairly  roar. 

“  Ben,  how  long  can  you  hold  out  at  that?”  Harry  asked. 

“  At  what?” 

“  Blowing.” 

“  How  long  can  you  hold  out?”  Ben  asked. 

“  At  what — blowing?” 

“  No,  asking  silly  questions.” 

“  Oh,  I  was  brought  up  to  that,”  was  the  reply. 

“  I  thought  it  seemed  natural  to  you,”  remarked  Ben. 

“  So  you  drank  the  King  of  Burmab  drunk,  did  you?”  Sam  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Was  he  a  pretty  good  drinker,  Ben?” 

“  Splendid.’  ’ 

“  Beat  us  fellows?” 

“  Yes,  and  go  to  bed  sober.” 

“  On  whisky  punch?” 

“  Yes.”  * 

“  Ben,  my  son,  can  you  drink  whisky  punch?” 

“  Yes— that’s  my  steady  drink  all  the  time.” 

“  No  more  champagne?” 

“  No — that’s  too  b washy.  It  hasn’t  body  enough  to  it.” 

Horace  Leigh  looked  around  at  the  others  in  a  little  amused  sort 
of  way.  He  had  ordered  only  champagne  for  the  feast,  as  he  knew 
Ben  used  to  be  very  fond  of  it. 

“  Well,  you  won’t  get  any  whisky  punch  here  to-night,”  said  Charlie, 

sotto  voce. 

Ben  did  not  hear  it,  and  the  conversation  weut  on  a  half  hour  longer, 
after  which  time  supper  was  announced. 

“  Ah!  now  come  on,  sir  traveler,  and  see  how  glad  we  are  to  have 
you  back  again,”  and  Horace  took  his  arm  and  led  him  in  to  the 
supper-room,  where  a  large  table  was  actually  groaning  under  a  load 
of  good  things. 

“  This  is  fine,  fellows,”  he  said,  as  he  surveyed  the  table,  “  as  good 
as  anything  I  saw  abroad.  We  can  beat  the  world  on  dinners.” 

“  We’ve  got  the  best  diners,  too,”  remarked  Sam,  as  he  dropped 
into  a  seat  and  surveyed  the  good  things  before  him. 

“  But  not  the  greatest  eaters,”  said  Ben. 

“  I  am  not  sure  of  that,”  returned  Sam.  “Harry  can  eat  a  whole 
piece  of  mutton  by  himself.” 

“  And  Sam  can  get  away  with  a  whole  goose,”  remarked  Harry. 

“  And  both  of  you  can  get  away  with  more  wind  than  a  cyclone,” 
said  Ben.  “  How  is  it  that  you  fellows  have  become  so  talkative?” 

“  Because  we  haven’t  been  abroad  and  drank  whisky  punch  in 
Burmali,”  said  Sam,  winking  at  Harry  Hamiltou. 

“  By  my  soull”  exclaimed  Ben,  taking  a  note-book  out  of  his  pocket, 
“  BH  give  you  some  of  the  King  of  Burmah’s  whisky  punch  and  close 
your  mouths  before  morning,”  and  writing  rapidly  for  a  few  moments, 
tore  out  the  leaf,  handed  it  to  a  waiter,  and  said: 

“  Take  that  to  the  bar  and  tell  him  to  send  up  the  bowl  in  a  half 
hour— made  according  to  the  prescription.” 

The  waiter  took  the  piece  of  paper  and  left  the  room  with  it.  The 
party  then  fell  to  and  attacked  the  good  things  before  them. 
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The  supper  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Gale  had  done  his  best, 
a:ui  the  result  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  guests. 

“  This  is  a  feast  fit  for  a  kiug,”  remarked  Ben,  and  he  proceeded 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  good  appetite  by  helping  himself  to  the 
good  thiugs  before  him. 

“  How  would  it  do  for  the  King  of  Burmah?”  Sam  a3ked,  giving 
him  a  sly  look  oat  of  t  he  corner  of  his  eye. 

*•  The  King  of  Burmah  never  lias  anything  better,”  replied  Ben. 

“  Of  course  not,”  remarked  Harry.  “  We  are  all  kings  here.” 

“  In  Burmah  no  man  is  allowed  to  outdrink  the  king.  Every  man 
who  drinks  with  the  king  lets  his  majesty  drink  him  drunk.  But  I 
got  away  with  him  on  whisky  punch  made  after  my  own  prescription. 
He  was  ambitious  and  tried  a  dozen  times  to  roll  me  under  the  table, 
but  I  wouldn’t  roll  worth  a  cent.” 

44  Oh,  come  off!”  cried  Sam. 

u  It’s  a  fact,  fellows,”  said  Ben.  “  I’ll  prove  it  to-night  by  laying 
every  mother’s  son  of  you  under  the  table.” 

Every  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  cried  out: 

44  You  can’t  do  it!  Try  it  if  you  dare!” 

14  Oh,  that’s  what  the  whole  court  of  Burmah  said,”  replied  Ben, 
“  but  I  did  it  nevertheless.” 

44  Blowing!”  exclaimed  Sam. 

44  Here  comes  the  ‘Nectar  of  the godsi’V  exclaimed  Ben,  as  a  waiter 
appeared,  bearing  a  huge  punch-bowl,  the  contents  of  which  had 
been  made  according  to  Ben’s  prescription. 

44  What  is  it?”  Horace  Leigh  asked. 

44  Whisky  punch.” 

“  Pshaw!  We  drink  champagne.  Whisky  is  too  common.” 

4‘  Maybe  you  never  tasted  any  good  whisky  punch,”  quietly  remarked 
Ben,  dipping  up  a  glass  full  in  the  big  silver  ladle.  “  Just  try  that, 
and  then  order  your  trashy  champagne  out  of  the  room.” 

Horace  took  the  glass  and  tasted  the  punch.  He  glared  at  Ben 
and  tasted  again.  -  , 

The  others  watched  him  with  eager  interest  and  curiosity. 

Horace  placed  the  glass  to  the  lips  the  third  time,  and  slowly  turned 
his  head  back  and  drained  the  last  drop  of  the  punch. 

44  That  sattles  it,”  remarked  Sam.  “Actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  Pill  up  my  glass,  Ben;”  and  he  held  his  glass  toward  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  punch-bowl. 

Ben  filled  every  glass  around  the  table. 

Horace  Leigh  exclaimed: 

44  Glorious!  Champagne  is  water  by  the  side  of  it!” 

44  Just  what  the  King  of  Burmah  said,”  remarked  Ben;  44  and  chal¬ 
lenged  me  to  a  bout  with  him.  Of  course  he  went  under  the  table.” 

The  others  drank  the  delightfully  concocted  drink,  and  were  loud 
in  their  praises  of  it. 

44 1  knew  you  would  like  it,”  Ben  said.  44  Whisky  has  more  capa¬ 
bilities  than  all  the  wine  in  the  world.” 

44  There’s  some  mighty  mean  whisky  in  the  world,”  remarked  Harry 
Hamilton. 

44  Yes,  and  some  mighty  mean  stuff  called  wine,  too,”  retorted  Ben. 

44  Of  coarse,  but  champagnes  are  generally  good,”  observed  Frank. 

44  3o  are  whiskies.  I  can  take  ordinary  whisky  and  make  more 
good  drinks  out  of  it  than  there  are  days  in  the  year.” 

44  What  are  you  giving  us!”  exclaimed  Charlie  Churchill. 

“  Whisky  punch  this  time!”  replied  Ben.  44  Hold  your  glass  here 
and  get  it  filled  again.” 

Every  glass  was  held  toward  the  bowl.  Ben  dipped  the  delicious 
beverage  up  with  the  silver  ladle  and  refilled  the  glasses. 

“  Every  glass  must  be  filled  to  the  brim  to-night,  fellows,”  he 
said,  “so  that  each  gets  the  same  quantity.  You  have  all  doubted 
my  veracity  about  my  account  of  the  King  of  Burmah.  The  last  man 
who  can  till  his  glass  from  the  punch-bowl  to-night  is  the  victor.  If 
I  am  the  last  man  you  are  all  bound  to  believe  my  story.  If  not  I  am 
a  blower — a  veritable  wind- mill.” 

“Good!  good!”  exclaimed  the  others,  in  great  glee,  rapping  on  the 
table  with  their  glasses. 

“  Bring  on  the  Havanas,  waiter,”  said  Horace;  and  a  minute  later 
the  cigars  were  handed  around,  and  clouds  of  smoke  filled  the  room. 

44  Did  the  King  of  Burmah  smoke  Havanas,  Ben?”  Sam  McAuliffe 

asked. 

“Never  till  I  gave  him  a  oox,”  was  the  reply. 


“That  settled  him,  eh?” 

“Yes;  he  threw  his  pipes  away  and  ordered  a  million  of  the  best 
cigars  ever  put  up  in  Cuba.” 

44  Did  he  get  them?” 

“Don’t  know.  I  left  Burmah  before  the  order  was  filled.” 

The  others  laughed,  and  Ben  said: 

“  That  incredulous  laugh  calls  for  another  drink,  fellows;  hold 
your  glasses.” 

Every  glass  was  extended  toward  the  bowl,  and  Ben  ladled  out 
the  puuch  like  an  old  veteran,  till  everyone  was  filled. 

“Here’s  to  the  King  of  Burmah!”  cried  Sam,  holding  his  glass 
aloft.  “May  his  royal  nibs  never  have  a  worse  drinx  than  Ben 
Massey’s  whisky  punch!” 

44  Drink  it  down!”  chorused  the  whole  party,  and  the  glasses  were 
emptied  in  a  moment. 

‘‘Fill  up  again,  fellows!”  called  out  Ben,  seizing  the  ladle  and 
refilling  his  own  glass. 

44  Let  the  fountain  run,”  exclaimed  McAuliffe,  holding  out  his 
glass  with  the  others.  44  What  do  you  call  this  stuff,  Ben?” 

44  The  king’s  punch,”  replied  Ben. 

44  Well,  it’s  fit  for  any  king  to  driuk.” 

44  Indeed  it  is!”  added  Frank. 

“  I  am  beginning  to  believe  your  yarns,  Ben,”  remarked  Sidney 
Creighton. 

“  Oh,  you’ll  believe  more  and  more  with  every  drink,”  Ben  replied, 
refilling  his  glass.  “Once  more,  my  friends,  in  honor  of  the  king.” 

Again  the  glasses  were  refilled,  and  Tom  Dillon,  on  whom  the 
seductive  punch  was  beginning  to  have  its  eflect,  called  on  Ben  for  a 
song. 

44  Yes,  a  song — a  song!”  chorused  the  others. 

44  What!”  exclaimed  Ben,  “  are  you  so  far  gone  already  as  to  want 
to  indulge  in  song?  Why,  the  king  and  I  used  to  discuss  the  affairs 
of  State  after  we  had  taken  a  dozen  glasses  each.” 

“That’s  just  what  we’ll  do  when  we  reach  our  dozen,”  cried  Tom. 

44  A  song — give  us  a  song,  Ben.” 

“  Well,  one  more  drink,  and  I’ll  sing  you  a  song  I  used  to  sing 
under  the  window  of  a  pretty  Burmese  maid  whose  father  kept  a  big 
tiger  for  a  watch-dog: 

“  4  Oh  walhb  obbld  sakgi  uhk. 

Azkd  dehboz  el  mazdbg 
Arksbg  grdiq - *” 

“Great Chinese  wall!”  exclaimed  Sam  McAuliffe.  “Fellows,  I’m 
in  favor  of  unpremeditated  murder  right  here  on  general  principles.” 

44  What’s  the  matter?”  Ben  asked,  staring  at  him  in  well-feigned 
surprise. 

“  Any  man  who  would  sing  such  a  vulgar  song  as  that  under  a 
young  lady’s  window  ought  to  be  lynched  on  sight.” 

“  Why,  what  do  you  know  about  Burmese?”  Ben  asked. 

44  Burmese  be  blowed!  It’s  no  more  Burmese  tbau  I  am!” 

44  What  is  it,  then?”  Tom  Dillon  asked. 

“  It’s  a  cross  between  Neapolitan  macaroni  and  Hong  Kong 
rat-pie.” 

The  table  roared,  and  Sam  dropped  into  hi3  seat,  shaking  his  head, 
saying: 

“  You  can’t  stuff  me  with  your  old  jargon!  I’ve  traveled  some 
myself.” 

They  all  roared  again. 

“  Give  us  something  in  plain  English,  Sam,”  demanded  Sidney 
Creighton,  who  sat  opposite  him. 

“  I’m  not  a  singist,”  remarked  Sam;  44  but  I’m  waiting  to  go  under 
the  table  whenever  that  gentleman  from  Burmah  thinks  he  can  put 
me  there.” 

44  Sam,  my  son,”  said  Ben,  “I’ll  4 put  you  in  your  little  bed’  right 
under  the  table  just  as  soon  as  it’s  time  for  you  to  retire.  Don’t 
be  ashamed  of  your  bed,  for  kings  have  lain  there  many  a  time 
before  you.  There  never  was  but  one  man  who  could  put  me  there.” 

44  Ha!  were  you  once  beaten?”  cried  Sam.  44  Do  you  confess?  Do 
you  acknowledge  defeat?” 

44  Oh,  yes— candidly.” 

“  Who  was  it?” 

44  A  little  old  dwarf  in  Russia.” 

44  A  dwarf?” 

“  Yes,  a  little  dwarf  with  a  big  head,  and  a  face  as  ugly  as  original 
sin,”  Ben  said. 
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“  What  did  you  drink  with  him?’' 

••  King's  punch.” 

“Oil!  ah!”  from  all  the  crowd. 

“  Yea;  it  had  no  more  effect  on  him  than  80  much  lemonade, ’’ 
Ben  said. 

“  And  you  went  under?” 

“  Ye9,  and  the  pigmy  finished  the  bowl.” 

“  Oh,  thunder!” 

“  Fact,  I  assure  you.  I  was  mad  ad  a  hornet  when  I  found  out  the 
joke  that  had  been  played  on  me.” 

“  Joke?” 

“  Yes.  I  was  drunk  as  a  lord  for  three  days,  during  which  time 
the  little  rascal  was  strutting  about  like  a  peacock,  receiving  the  hon¬ 
ors  of  the  victory.” 

“  Well,  tell  us  where  the  joke  comes  in,  please,”  Sam  McAnliffe 
asked.  “  I  can’t  see  it  just  yet.”  \ 

“  Why,  the  joke  was  this :  You  can’t  make  a  Russian  dwarf  drunk 
on  anything  but  koumiss.  All  the  whisky  in  a  barrel  would  have 
no  more  effect  upon  him  than  so  much  water.  All  Petersburg  was 
laughing  at  ire  when  I  got  on  my  pins  again.” 

“  Say,  what.’r  you  givin*  us?”  sang  out  Frank  Briusdale. 

“  King’s  punch — hold  your  glasses,  gentlemen.” 

They  held  their  glasses,  but  Frank  protested  against  the  dwarf 
story. 

“  Just  read  ‘  Metternich’s  History  of  Dwarfs,’  and  see  for  yourself,” 
said  Ben.  “  If  I  had  read  it  before  going  abroad  I  would  have  escaped 
that  defeat.” 

“  I  just  don’t  believe  the  yarn!”  exclaimed  Charlie  Churchill,  strik¬ 
ing  the  table  hard  with  his  clenched  hand. 

“  Of  course,  yon  don’t,”  quietly  remarked  Ben,  “  but  you  will  in 
time.  I  am  not  in  a  hurry  about  your  conversion.  You’ll  be  under 
the  table  by  midnight.  Now  let’s  see  who  is  the  dwarf  in  this 
crowd.” 

He  held  up  his  glass,  and  the  others  did  the  same. 

“  If  you  can  drink  as  hard  as  you  can  blow,”  said  Charlie,  **  you’ll 
be  the  dwarf,  Ben.” 

“  All  right — here’s  to  the  dwarf,  fellows!” 

“  Drink  him  down!”  chorused  the  party. 

“  Swallow  him  whole — koumiss  and  all!”  cried  Sam,  putting  down 
his  glass. 

“  Letsh  have  ’nother  sli moke,”  suggested  Harry  Hamilton. 

“  Ob,  yes,  by  all  means,”  said  Ben,  looking  quickly  round  at  Harry. 
**  I  s’pose  you  can  sit  up  long  enough  for  a  smoke?” 

“Thunder  (hie)  yesh!”  exclaimed  Harry,  and  the  others  yelled  with 
laughter. 

“  Wbat’n  blazesh  yer  (hie)  yellin’  at,  hey?  Think  (hie)  I’m  er  (hie) 
goin’  under?  Gimme  nusser  drink!” 

“  All  round,  gentlemen,”  said  Ben,  taking  the  ladle  and  refilling 
the  eight  glasses. 

They  drank  again  amid  considerable  laughter  at  Harry’s  expense. 

Then  Tom  Dillon  sang  a  song,  and  Sidney  Creighton  tried  to  re¬ 
cite  a  poem. 

“  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  long  time  between  drinks,”  remarked  Ben, 
ten  minutes  later.  “  Hold  your  glasses  for  some  of  the  king’s 
punch!” 

“  Yes— all  right!”  said  Tom.  “  I  like  his  (hie)  royal  nibs.” 

“  Helloi”  cried  Horace,  “  are  you  going  under,  Tom?” 

“  No,  by  Jove.  I’m  er  (hie)  dwarf  my(hic)self.” 

By  tliiB  time  Hairy  Hamilton  rolled  ofl‘  bis  chair  under  the  table, 
the  seductive  punch  having  been  too  much  for  him. 

“  Next!”  called  out  Ben. 

The  others  roared,  and  Ben  seized  the  ladle  and  dealt  out  another 
round. 

Song  and  jest  went  round,  and  the  punch  slipped  down  their  throats 
in  glassfuls  after  glassfuls. 

At  last  Tom  Dillon  went  under,  Frank  and  Charlie  soon  followed, 
Sidney  went  ten  minutes  later,  leaving  only  Sam  and  Horace  to  keep 
up  the  battle. 

Horace  and  Sam  wavered.  Their  tongues  were  too  thick  to  taik, 
but  they  were  game  to  the  last. 

Both  went  down  together. 

Ben  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet  and  filling  his  glass  again,  held  it 
above  his  head  and  laughed  out: 
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“  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I’m  •  Ben  o’  the  Bowl  ’  still,  an’  the  king’s  punch  m 
grip.  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

He  reeled  across  the  room  and  fell  at  full  length  on  a  large  sofa. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  TERRIBLE  RIDE. 

Horace  Leigh  had  given  orders  before  the  banquet  that  they  wei 
cot  to  be  disturbed  during  the  night.  The  door  was  to  be  locked  an 
the  party  left  in  full  possession  of  the  supper-room  as  long  as  the 
wanted  it.  The  proprietor  knew  his  patron  well,  and  his  wishes  wei 
complied  with  to  the  letter. 

When  Harry  Hamilton  opened  his  eyes  at  sunrise  the  next  mori 
ing  he  was  astonished  at  finding  Ben  Massey  standing  over  him  wit 
a  glass  of  whisky  punch  in  his  hand. 

He  appeared  as  fresh  as  when  they  sat  down  to  the  table  the  nigl 
before. 

Ben  drained  the  glass,  and  then  seeing  Harry  rubbing  his  eyes  an 
holding  his  head  between  his  hands,  said: 

“  Hello!  How’s  that  head  this  morning?” 

“Oh!”  and  Harry  looked  up  at  him.  “It’s  going  to  burst  wid 
open!” 

“  Oh,  I  guess  not.  It’s  too  soft  for  that.  It  has  stretched  som< 
though,  I  see.  Here,  take  some  of  the  king’s  punch,  and  you’ll  be  a 
right  in  ten  minutes,”  and  he  handed  him  a  glass  of  the  punch  whic 
had  been  left  all  night  in  the  bowl. 

Harry  knew  that  the  “  hair  of  the  dog  would  cure  the  bite,”  dran 
the  glass  of  punch  and  got  upon  his  feet. 

The  other  six  were  soundly  sleeping  under  the  table. 

Ben  had  laid  them  all  in  a  row,  and  a  comical  sight  they  were. 

“  Ben,”  said  Harry,  “I  give  it  op.  How  did  you  learn  to  drink  8 
without  going  under?” 

“  Ah!  my  boy,  what  do  you  think  of  the  King  of  Burmah  now?” 

“  I  believe  your  story.” 

“Hallelujah!  I  knew  you  would!”  and  Ben  grasped  bis  hfund 
“  The  king  called  me  *  Ben  o’  the  Bowl,’  because  I  beat  him,  and  fo 
the  delicious  punch  I  taught  him  to  make.” 

“  Oh,  thunder!” 

“Fact!  How  does  your  head  feel  now?” 

“  Oh,  it’s  all  right.  Doesn’t  feel  a  bit  swelled.” 

“  That’s  it.  The  punch  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  a  BWfcllei 
head  in  the  morning.” 

“  Oh,  my  head!”  groaned  one  under  the  table. 

Ben  stooped  and  looked  under  the  table. 

Frank  Brinsdale  was  sitting  up  nursing  his  head  between  his  twi 
bands. 

“Hello,  Frank!”  he  exclaimed;  “what  in  thunder  are  you  doinj 
under  there?” 

Frank  looked  around  at  his  five  companions  lying  on  either  side  o 
him,  and  muttered: 

“  Druuk,  by  Jove!”  and  crawled  out  from  under  the  table. 

“  Ob,  no.  You’ve  simply  got  the  big  head,”  replied  Ben.  “  Tak< 
a  little  of  the  king’s  consolation  and  you’ll  be  all  right.” 

Frank  took  all  the  consolation  there  was  in  the  glassj  and  said  hi 
felt  better. 

“Of  course  you  do,”  laughed  Beu.  “What  do  you  think  of  tin 
King  of  Burmah  now?” 

“  I  don’t  think  he  could  put  you  under  the  table,”  replied  Dick. 

“  You  are  right,  my  boy,”  and  Ben  grasped  his  hand  and  shook  ii 
warmly, 

Tom,  Sam,  Sidney  and  Charlie  all  woke  up  about  the  same  tifflPi 
all  holding  their  heads  and  groaning  in  very  repentant  moods. 

Ben  was  standing  over  the  punch  bowl,  filling  a  glass,  when  fiam 
rose  up,  and  staring  at  him,  asked: 

“  Still  at  it?  Been  at  it  all  night?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Ben,  not  losing  the  least  control  of  himself.  “  Have 
another  glass?” 

‘  Great  Ham!  ’  exclaimed  Sam,  rising  to  his  feet;  “I  give  up!  1 
believe  in  the  King  of  Burmah  and  the  Russian  dwarf.” 

The  others  roared  with  merriment. 

“  How  is  your  head?”  Ben  asked. 

“  It  feels  as  if  it  would  burst.” 

“  Take  a  Sla88  of  the  king’s  nectar,  and  you’ll  feel  better,”  and  Ben 
gave  him  and  the  others  a  glass  of  the  punch. 

“  Now  take  a  wash,”  Ben  suggested,  “  and  you  will  feel  all  right 
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again.  You’ll  find  that  this  punch  doesn’t  make  you  swear  ofi  every 
time  you  get  full  on  it." 

He  was  right.  In  an  hour  they  all  felt  well  enough  to  go  down  to 
breakfast.  Gale  gave  them  a  breakfast  that  would  have  tempted  the 
appetite  of  the  oldest  dyspeptic  in  the  city. 

They  ate  heartily,  and  declared  themselves  in  good  condition  for 
the  day. 

“  You  fellows  expected  to  lay  me  out  last  night,”  remarked  Ben. 

“Yes;  but  ‘  Ben  o’  the  Bowl  ’  is  not  to  be  laid  out  that  way,”  said 
Harry  Hamilton. 

“  Ben  o'  the  Bowl?”  exclaimed  Sam. 

“  Y'es;  wasn’t  he  at  the  bowl  when  we  came  round  this  morning?” 

Sam  scratched  his  head,  and  looked  suspiciously  at  Ben. 

“  Where  did  you  sleep  last  night,  Ben?” 

“  Nowhere,”  replied  Ben.  “  I  held  on  to  that  bowl  all  night.” 

Sam  gave  a  low  whistle,  expressive  of  incredulity. 

“  Wasn’t  I  at  the  bowl  when  you  went  under?”  Ben  asked. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Wasn’t  I  still  there  when  you  came  up?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  what  in  thunder  are  you  whistling  at,  then?” 

“  At  your  capacity.  Ben  o’  the  Bowl,  you’ll  soon  reach  a  limit.  It 
won’t  last  long.” 

Ben  laughed  and  said: 

“  You  didn’t  get  away  with  me,  did  you?” 

“  No!”  was  the  unanimous  response  of  the  party. 

“  All  right.  Own  up  like  I  did  when  that  dwarf  got  away  with  me. 
That’s  the  best  way.” 

“  By  the  way,”  Sam  asked,  “  what  book  on  dwarfs  was  it  you  men¬ 
tioned  last  night?” 

“  ‘  Metternich’s  History  of  Dwarfs,’”  replied  Ben,  and  Sam  made  a 
note  of  it. 

“  Now,  fellows,”  Ben  said,  “  I  am  going  to  my  place  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  few  days,  to  look  after  some  horses  I  sent  home  from  Asia 
and  Africa  several  months  ago.  If  you’ll  go  down  with  me,  we’ll  have 
a  chance  at  the  king’s  punch,  and  see  some  fine  stock.” 

“  Go!”  exclaimed  Horace,,  “  of  course  we  will,  eh,  fellows?” 

“  Yes — yes!"  responded  the  others  in  a  chorus. 

“  Day  after  to-morrow,  then,”  said  Ben,  “  we’ll  meet  at  the  Grand 
Central  Depot  at  noon,  prompt,  and  go  down  together.  It’s  only  an 
hour’s  run  out  into  Connecticut.” 

They  arose  and  left  Gale’s  club-rooms  in  a  body,  and  separated  on 
the  street. 

Ben  Massey  returned  to  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  where  his  aunt 
and  fair  cousins  gave  him  a  round  scolding  for  staying  out  all  night. 

“  I  couldn’t  get  away  from  the  boys,  Aunt  Rosa,"  he  said,  “until  it 
was  too  late  to  come  to  the  house,  so  I  remained  with  them.” 

“Ob.  how  mean  of  you,  Cousin  Ben!”  exclaimed  Dora,  a  tall,  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  of  twenty.  “  Why  didn’t  you  bring  the  ‘  boys  ’  here  and  give 
Sybil  and  I  a  chance  to  have  some  fun,  too?” 

“My  sweet  cousin,”  he  replied,  “I’m  not  going  to  have  the  wreck 
of  2  our  heart  resting  upon  my  soul.  Those  boys  are  wild  young  blades 
_ just  the  chaps  to  steal  your  heart,  and  then  break  it.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  the  kind  of  a  man  I’m  waiting  to  meet— one  who  can 
steal  my  heart.  I’ll  take  the  chances  of  his  breaking  it.” 

“So  will  I,”  added  Sybil. 

Both  were  beautiful  girls,  and  Ben  was  proud  of  them.  They  had 
a  host  of  admirers,  but  were  heart  free  and  spirited. 

“Better  look  out,  cousins  mine,"  he  said,  laughing. 

“  We’re  on  the  lookout  all  the  time  for  the  coming  hero,”  replied 
Dora.  “  Do  pleaso  send  him  along,  if  you  know  where  he  is.” 

“I  will— I  will,  just  to  please  you,  it  you  will  release  me  from  all 
responsibility  for  consequences." 

“Oh,  yea— yes  1”  they  both  replied,  eagerly,  laughing  and  kissing 
him  with  great  freedom. 

♦  That  settles  it,”  he  said.  “I  am  going  down  to  look  at  my  im¬ 
ported  stock  day  after  to-morrow,  and  then - ’’ 

“Oh,  Cousin  Ben,  let  us  go  with  you?”  cried  Dora. 

“No,  no;  sever  1  of  the  boys  are  going  down.  When  I  go  down 
again  I’ll  taKe  both  of  you  and  Aunt  Rosa  along.” 

“  We  will  hold  you  to  that  now,  cousin,”  Dora  said,  “  and  won’t  let 
jon  forget  it.” 

“  That’s  a  good  girl.” 

Ben  spent  the  two  days  attending  to  business.  His  agent  and  banker 


rendered  an  account  to  him  that  was  satisfactory,  and  then  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  start  for  his  country  seat,  which  had  been  left  him  by  his 
father  in  his  will. 

True  to  their  promise,  the  boys  met  him  promptly  at  noon  in  the 
Grand  Central  Depot,  and  together  they  took  the  train  that  was  to 
stop  near  his  place. 

In  an  hour  they  were  at  the  little  depot. 

Old  Sanders  met  them  with  a  wagon  to  take  them  to  the  house,  a 
half  mile  away. 

The  old  man  received  him  with  as  much  joy  as  he  would  his  own 
son. 

“  Thank  you,  Sanders,”  said  Ben.  “  How  is  the  good  wife?” 

“  Never  better  in  her  life,  sur,”  replied  the  delighted  old  man,  “  an’ 
most  dead  to  see  you,  sur.” 

“  Well,  we’ll  soon  be  there.  Just  drive  on,  and  we’ll  walk.  Take 
our  baggage  along.” 

“  You'd  better  ride,  sur,”  said  Sanders.  “  The  bridge  has  been 
blown  away,  and  there’s  only  a  footpath  over  the  piers.  I  drive  down 
by  the  ford,  sur!” 

“  Well,  never  mind;  we’ll  walk  over  the  foot-bridge,  then,”  said 
Ben,  leading  the  way.  “  Come  on,  fellows.” 

They  started  off  toward  the  river,  which  was  but  the  fourth  of  a 
mile  away. 

Six  months  before  the  opening  of  our  story  a  whirlwind  had  lifted 
the  old  bridge  clear  off  the  great  stone  piers  and  tore  it  to  pieces, 
leaving  only  the  framework  of  the  braces.  Along  this  a  single  line 
of  twelve-inch  planks  had  been  placed.  But  few  people  had  the 
hardihood  to  use  them,  as  the  height  was  at  least  sixiy  feet  above 
the  water. 

It  was  across  this  narrow  foot-bridge  that  Ben  Massey  led  his  party, 
and  they  followed  him  without  a  murmur. 

When  they  reached  the  house  they  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  old  housekeeper— Sanders’  wife. 

“  Now,  make  yourselves  at  home,  fellows,”  said  Ben.  “  I’ll  look 
after  the  making  of  a  bowl  of  punch  right  away.” 

“  Ah!  that’s  the  racket,”  exclaimed  Horace. 

“Just  the  ticket,”  added  Sam. 

The  bowl  of  punch  was  made  of  material  Ben  had  ordered  sent 
out  from  the  city,  and  it  was  even  belter,  if  possible,  than  that 
which  they  had  had  at  Gale’s  club-rooms. 

“Here  we  are,  boys!"  said  Ben,  “  the  real  King  of  Burmah  punch. 
Help  yourselves.” 

They  did  help  themselves,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  they  were  as 
full  as  lords.  They  gave  vent  to  their  hilarious  feelings  in  shouts  and 
songs,  till  the  good  old  housekeeper  fled  to  her  room  and  locked 
herself  in. 

“  Boys,”  said  Ben,  “  I’ve  got  the  finest  Arabian  horse  in  the  world. 
He  can  climb  a  tree,  or - ” 

“ Oh,  come  off  1”  cried  Sam.  “That  won’t  do.  We’ve  swallowed 
the  King  of  Burmah  and  the  Russian  dwarf,  but  for  Heaven’s  sake 
don’t  ask  us  to  swallow  that.  A  horse  climb  a  tree.  Oh,  Lord!’? 

“  Sanders,”  cried  Ben,  “  bring  out  that  Arabian  horse  and  put  the 
saddle  on  him.  I’ll  have  a  moonlight  ride." 

Sanders  dared  not  disobey,  though  he  knew  Ben  was  well  under  the 
influence  of  the  seductive  punch. 

The  full  moon  was  shining  in  a  clear  sky  when  the  old  man  brought 
jthe  spirited  animal  to  the  door  of  the  house. 

The  faithful  horse  knew  his  master,  and  manifested  his  delight  at 
seeing  him. 

Ben  took  three  glasses  of  punch  in  quick  succession,  and  then  reeled 
forward  and  was  assisted  into  the  saddle. 

“Ben!"  called  out  Horace,  “you’re  too  full.  Get  off— you’ll  be 
killed!" 

Ben  spoke  to  the  horse,  and  the  spirited  animal  darted  away  like  a 
whirlwind. 

“  My  God!"  gasped  Sanders.  “  He’s  going  towards  the  old  bridge!” 

“Great  Ham!”  ejaculated  Sam. 

“The  deuce!”  exclaimed  Tom.  “He  isn’t  drunk  enough  to  under¬ 
take  to  cross  it.” 

“  Yes,  he  is!”  groaned  Sanders. 

The  entire  party  were  almost  instantly  sobered  at  the  thought  of  the 
danger. 

They  dashed  out  of  the  hou3e  after  old  Sanders,  and  followed  his 
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lead  toward  a  high  knoll  that  stood  between  the  house  and  the  old 
bridge. 

It  was  just  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  top  of  the  knoll  to 
the  old  bridge.  But  it  was  more  than  a  half  mile  to  the  bridge  by  the 
old  road,  which  the  wild  Ben’  o’  the  Bowl  had  taken. 

Old  Sanders  was  the  first  one  to  reach  the  top  of  the  knoll. 

He  fell  on  his  knees  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  gasping: 

“  God  save  him  I” 

Horace  and  the  others  were  rooted  speechless  to  the  spot,  for  in  the 
pale  moonlight  they  beheld  the  spirited  Arabian  over  the  center  of  the 
stream,  on  the  narrow  footpath,  and  his  drunken  rider  reeling  in 
the  saddle. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

To  say  that  Horace  Leigh  and  his  companions  were  horror-struck 
at  what  they  saw,  would  be  but  a  mild  way  of  putting  it. 

They  were  transfixed  with  a  terror  that  made  the  blood  run  chill  in 
their  veius.  They  were  speechless  with  horror. 

In  the  pale  moonlight  they  could  plainly  see  horse  and  rider  high 
above  the  stream,  seemingly  walking  on  nothing. 

They  held  their  breaths,  and  some  closed  their  eyes,  fearing  to  see 
them  fall  to  a  terrible  fate  from  that  dizzy  height. 

But  the  spirited  animal  seemed  to  realize  his  danger. 

He  made  his  steps  firmly  but  cautiously,  and  the  rider,  though  he 
reeled  in  the  saddle,  appeared  to  know  that  the  gaunt  hand  of  death 
was  grasping  after  him. 

Old  Sanders,  on  bended  knees,  held  his  breath  and  glared  like  one 
gazing  at  the  ghost  of  his  grandmother  rising  out  of  her  grave. 

The  noise  of  the  iron  hoofs  on  the  narrow  footpath  was  plainly 
heard.  Even  the.  creaking  of  the  planks  under  the  unusual  weight, 
was  painfully,  distinctly  heard  by  the  dumfounded  party  on  the  knoll. 

At  last  the  horse  suddenly  darted  forward,  and  rushed  up  the  road 
on  the  other  side. 

“Thank  God!”  the  old  man  gasped,  and  fell  forward  on  the  grass 
in  a  death-like  swoon. 

“Great  Ham,  what  an  escape!”  exclaimed  Sam  McAuliffe,  com¬ 
pletely  sobered  by  the  tremendous  strain  on  his  mental  and  nervous 
/system.  “I  wouldn’t  witnessed  it  again  for  ten  thousand  dollars!” 

“Nor  would  I,’’  remarked  Harry  Hamilton.  “I  never  saw  such  a 
feat  before  in  my  life,  and  hope  I  never  will  again.” 

Horace  and  Tom  had  taken  charge  of  old  Sanders,  and  were  trying 
to  bring  him  around.  Charlie  ran  back  to  the  house  and  brought  a 
glass  of  the  punch,  which  Tom  managed  to  get  down  the  old  man’s 
throat. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  came  to,  but  he  was  as  weak  as  a  kitten. 

“Oli,  Lord!”  he  groaned,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  wits.  “Some 
of  you  please  go  to  the  other  side  and  stop  him  if  he  tries  to  come 
back  that  way.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  said  Horace.  “Here,  two  of  you  come  with  me,” 
and  off  he  ran  at  full  speed  toward  the  old  bridge. 

Sam  McAuliffe  and  Sidney  Creighton  followed,  and  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  they  were  cautiously  threading  their  way  across  the  narrow  foot¬ 
path.  ' 

They  reached  the  other  side,  and  planted  themselves  by  the  bridge 
and  patiently  waited  for  his  return. 

“Had  he  been  sober  he  would  have  lost  his  life,”  said  Sidney. 

“Yes;  no  sober  man  could  have  done  it,”  replied  Sam.  £ 

“But  the  horse  wasn’t  drunk,”  remarked  Horace.  “  What  do  you 
think  of  such  a  horse  as  that?” 

“Worth  his  weight  in  gold!”  exclaimed  Sam. 

“  Yes,  every  ounce  of  it!” 

“  People  won’t  believe  this  when  we  tell  it,”  remarked  Sidney. 

“No.  There  are  people  who  won’t  believe  Putnam’s  leap.” 

“This  was  a  far  more  difficult  thing  than  Putnam’s  leap,”  said 
Horace. 

“Indeed  it  was.  But  who  will  believe  it?” 

“People  must  believe  it  when  so  many  witnessed  it.” 

“Oh,  they  will  say  we  were  all  drunk,”  remarked  Sam.  “And  so 
We  were,  but  what  I  saw  sobered  me  completely.” 

“  So  it  did  me,”  added  Sidney. 

“  Hark!  I  hear  him  coming  back,”  said  Horace.  “  We  must  play 
highwaymen  on  him  and  stop  him!” 

“  Is  he  armed?” 


.‘No  I  was  with  him  when  he  changed  clothes,”  said  Horace. 

Then  taking  out  their  handkerchiefs  they  quickly  improvised  mask* 
and  put  them  on. 

The  sound  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  on  the  hard  road  grew  more  dieting 
every  moment. 

“  Yes,  that’s  he,”  said  Horace.  “  Be  ready,  fellows.  We  must  not 
let  him  cross  there  again? 

In  a  few  minutes  the  spirited  Arabian  steed  dashed  up,  and  *a8 
about  to  make  for  the  old  bridge  again,  when  Horace  sprang  forward 
and  grasped  the  bit,  exclaiming  in  a  harsh,  gruff  voice: 

“  Stand  and  deliver!” 

Ben  Massey  slid  off  the  horse  like  a  turtle  dropping  off  the  logs  in  an 
old  mill  pond,  and  Sam  and  Sidney  were  both  indulging  in  a  chuckle, 
when  whack!  they  heard  a  blow.  Looking  forward  they  saw  Horace 
rolling  down  the  hill  toward  the  river,  and  Ben  springing  into  the 
saddle  again. 

« (jreat  Ham!”  cried  McAuliffe,  “  what  the  Jumbo  Jum  are  you  op 
to  to-night,  Ben  Massey?” 

“Eh?  What’s  that?”  cried  Ben,  suddenly  stopping  and  looking 
around  at  Sam,  who  had  taken  his  improvised  mask  from  his  face. 
“  Who  are  you?” 


light. 

“  Thunder!”  exclaimed  Ben,  “  who  was  that  I  hit?” 

“  Horace  Leigh.” 

Sidney  Creighton  had  run  down  the  hill  just  in  time  to  keep  Horace 
from  rolling  into  the  water,  where  he  would  have  drowned,  as  the 
blow  had  rendered  him  utterly  unconscious  for  a  few  minutes. 

“What  does  it  mean,  anyhow?”  Ben  asked,  drawing  his  hand  across 
his  forehead  as  if  to  pull  away  something  that  interfered  with  his 
menial  vision. 

“Three  of  us  came  over  to  prevent  you  returning  across  the  old 
bridge,”  said  Sam;  “and  Horace  concluded  to  come  the  highway 
dodge  on  you  just  for  a  little  racket.  What  did  you  strike  him  with!” 

“Only  my  fist,”  said  Ben;  “I  am  sorry.  Hope  I  didn’t  hurt,  him, 
Sam,  that  was  a  foolish  thing.” 

“  What  was?” 

“Riding  over  that  bridge.  It  sobered  me  before  I  was  half  way 
over.” 

“It  did?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  So  it  did  me.  We  witnessed  it  from  the  little  knoll  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.” 

“  I  wouldn’t  do  it  again  for  a  million!” 

“  Come  here,  Sami”  called  Sidney,  who  was  with  Horace  down  near 
the  river. 

Sam  and  Ben  both  ran  down  to  his  side. 

Horace  was  only  half  recovered. 

“  Hello,  Horace!”  cried  Sam,  shaking  him  roughly  by  the  shoulder. 

“Eh?  What?”  Horace  asked,  looking  vacantly  up  at  him. 

“Oh,  you’re  all  right,  old  fellow,”  remarked  Sam.  “Get  up  and 
come  over  to  the  house.” 

“Horace,  my  friend,”  said  Ben,  “I  didn’t  know  it  was  you,  or  I 
would  not  have  hit  you.” 

Oh,  yes,  you  hit  me,”  said  Horace,  suddenly  coming  fully  to  him’ 
self.  “  What  the  deuce  did  you  hit  me  with?” 

“  Only  n:y  ffat.” 

“  Why,  you  hit  like  a  thunderbolt;  my  head  rings  yet.” 

“  I  thought  you  were  really  a  highwayman,”  said  Ben. 

“Oh,  yes;  I  don’t  blame  you.  But  what  in  thunder  did  you  ride 
over  that  bridge  for?” 

“Oh,  it  was  that  confounded  punch,”  replied  Ben.  “I  took  too 
much  of  it.  I  took  at  least  a  dozen  glasses  more  than  you  fellows 


Well,  if  your  Burmese  king’s  punch  makes  such  a  dratted  fool 
one  as  that,  I  don’t  want  any  more  of  it,”  said  Sidney  Creighton. 

(  Je8S0>  jedge,”  assented  Sam. 

“  Oh,  pshaw!  Any  other  drink  would  have  done  as  bad.” 

1  ve  never  seen  it,”  said  Sam. 

Nor  I,”  added  Horace. 

Nor  I,’  put,  in  Sidney. 

1  ,lave’  8a^  Ben*  “  Let’s  go  to  the  house  and  have  an0**1 
glass.  I’m  dry.” 

“ 1  t,0n,t  feel  llke  talking  across  that  bridge  again,”  said  Horace. 
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“  Nor  I  either!’* 

“  Well,  let’s  go  down  by  the  ford,”  suggested  Ben. 

“There  we’ll  have  to  wade  across,”  remarked  Sam. 

Beu  hailed  those  ou  the  other  side,  and  received  an  answer. 

“Tell  Sanders  to  bring  the  wagon  down  to  the  ford,”  he  said. 

banders  was  only  too  glad  to  do  so.  He  hitched  up  the  wagon  in 
duble-quick  time,  and  hurried  off  to  the  ford  to  meet  the  young  master 
of  Massey  Hall. 

“He’s  all  right,  fellows,”  said  Charlie  Churchill.  “Comeback  to 
the  bowl,  and  let’s  have  another  glass  over  his  fortunate  escape.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Frank.  “  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before  in  my 
life.” 

“Neither  did  I,”  said  Tom  Dillon,  “and  hope  1  never  will  again. 
This  king’s  punch  is  mighty  good,  but  if  it  makes  such  a  fool  of  a  man 
aB  that,  I  think  we  had  better  let  it  alone.” 

“  Oh,  it’s  too  good  to  let  alone,”  laughed  Harry,  tilling  his  glass. 
“Don’t  drink  so  much  of  it  and  you’ll  be  all  right.  Here’s  to  Ben  o’ 
the  Bowl.  May  he  never  get  full  again  and  ever  be  as  sure-footed  as 
his  horse.” 

“Bully!  Good!”  cried  the  others.  “That’s  a  good  one!  Drink  it 
down!” 

“Here!”  cried  Ben;  breaking  in  on  the  party,  “give  us  a  show  at 
that  punch!  Come  up,  Horace,  Sid,  Sam,  and  hill  your  glasses!  Here’s 
enough  for  a  dozen  rounds  yet,”  and  lie  proceeded  to  refill  the  glasses 
again. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BIG  HEADS  IN  THE  MORNING— OLD  SANDERS’  HEARTACHE. 

Of  course  the  young  men  were  game,  aDd  took  the  punch  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  their  leader  did. 

Ben  o’  the  Bowl  had  already  imbibed  so  much  that  he  gave  out  be¬ 
fore  half  the  others  had  gone  under,  which  left  the  field  clear  to  Hor¬ 
ace,  Sam  and  Tom. 

They  were  hard  head3,  and  held  up  a  long  time,  but  Tom  finally 
rolled  under  the  table,  and  then  it  was  between  Sam  and  Horace. 

Horace,  however,  won,  for  Sam  gave  in  by  falling  forward  on  the 
table,  and  dropping  off  into  a  drunken  sleep. 

The  victor  was  too  full  to  be  able  to  appreciate  his  triumph.  He 
reeled  across  the  room  to  a  large  lounge,  and  threw  himself  at  full 
length  upon  it,  and  in  another  minute  was  soundly  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  the  dead  drunk. 

Hearing  nothing  for  some  time,  old  Sanders  got  up  and  went  into 
the  room  to  see  that  everything  was  safe— that  the  doors  and  windows 
were  properly  secured,  for  the  burglar  was  abroad  in  the  land,  and 
the  sneak  thief  was  out  seeking  what  he  could  pick  up.  The  sight 
that  met  him  staggered  the  old  man. 

Eight  young  men  were  lying  around  the  room — the  majority  of  them 
on  the  floor — all  dead  drunk.  The  great  punch-bowl,  which  Ben  Mas¬ 
sey’s  parents  had  never  used  for  anything  but  lemonade,  was  now 
empty.  Tiie  great  quantity  of  punch  that  had  been  made  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  eight  stomachs,  and  was  doing  its  insidious  work. 

“  The  good  Lord  bless  us!”  ejaculated  the  honest  old  man,  who  was 
Dever  drunk  in  his  life.  “  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  afore  in  all  my 
born  days!  The  young  master  an’  all  his  friends  dead  drunk!  Good 
Lord,  what  are  we  coming  too?”  and  the  dumfounded  old  man  glared 
helplessly  around  the  room,  as  if  uncertain  what  next  to  do. 

“  Oh,  if  his  father  was  alive  to  see  this!”  groaned  old  Sanders;  “  it 
would  break  his  heart.  It  would  kill  him  stone  dead.  I  will  say  that 
to  Master  Ben  in  the  morning,  if  he  sends  me  away  for  it.  The  old 
woman  ought  to  see  this.  She  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  all  her 
born  days!  Good  Lord,  what  are  we  coming  to?” 

The  old  man  looked  about  him  a  while  longer,  and  scratched  his 
head  in  a  puzzled  3ort  of  way.  Then  he  went  back  to  his  old  wife  to 
consult  with  her  about  it. 

He  got  her  to  come  out  and  look  at  the  eight  young  men. 

She  was  speechless  with  astonishment. 

“  All  on  ’em  drunk!"  she  exclaimed. 

“  An’  dead  drunk  at  that!”  put  in  the  old  man.  “  What  shall  I  do 
with  'em,  Maria?” 

“  Do  nothin’,”  she  replied.  “  Let  ’em  stay  there,  and  maybe  they’ll 
be  ashamed  of  therselves  when  they  get  op  in  the  mornin’.” 

Sanders  concluded  that  it  was  good  advice  and  acted  upon  it.  He 
secured  t he  doors  and  windows  and  then  retired,  leaving  the  young 
master  and  his  friends  to  sleep  off  their  debauch  where  they  began  it. 


There  was  little  sleep  for  the  old  couple  that  night.  The  idea  that 
there  were  eight  men  drunk  in  the  house,  drove  sleep  from  their  eye¬ 
lids. 

Ben  Massey  was  the  first  to  wake  up  in  the  morning. 

He  looked  around  at  the  others,  and  saw  that  the  whole  crowd  had 
gone  down,  and  he  pressed  his  hands  to  his  head. 

“  Whew!”  he  exclaimed,  “I’ll  never  get  through  the  door  with  this 
head  on  me.” 

Getting  on  his  feet  he  made  for  the  punch-bowl. 

There  was  just  about  one  glass  of  punch  remaining  in  it. 

He  scooped  it  out  and  drank  it  with  unfeigned  relish,  and  in  five 
minutes  his  head  felt  better.  / 

“Ah!”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “old  Sanders  came  in  and  closed 
the  doors  after  we  were  all  asleep.  The  room  is  too  close.” 

He  opened  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the  fresh  morning  air  gave 
him  great  relief. 

Old  Sanders  was  up  by  daylight,  and  came  round  to  see  what  was 
wanted. 

“  Hello,  Sanders!”  cried  Ben,  good-naturedly.  “  How’s  your  head 
this  morning?” 

“  Ah,  Mr.  Ben,  my  head’s  all  right,”  said  the  old  man.  “  It’s  me 
heart  that  troubles  me.” 

“  Your  heart!  You  are  not  troubled  with  heart  disease,  are  you?” 

“  The  sight  of  you  and  your  friends  lying  there,  drunk,  on  the  floor 
all  night,  made  my  heart  ache,  Mr.  Ben.  It  would  break  your  poor 
old  father’s  heart  had  he  lived  to  see  it,  Mr.  Ben,  I’m  sure.” 

Ben  winced. 

He  knew  the  old  man’s  honesty  and  worth,  and  that  he  spoke  the 
truth. 

“  We  did  take  too  much,  Sanders,”  he  said,  “  but  }roung  fellows 
do  that  sometimes,  you  know,  and  no  harm  comes  of  it.” 

“No  harm!  If  you  had  fallen  off  that  old  bridge  last  night  where 
would  you  have  been?” 

“  At  the  bottom  of  the  river,  I  guess,”  replied  Ben,  smiling  good- 
naturedly. 

“  Deeper  than  that,  Mr.  Ben — deeper  than  that,  sur,”  and  the  old 
man,  who  was  very  orthodox  in  his  religious  views,  shook  his  head  in 
a  very  positive  manner. 

“  Well,  we’ve  all  got  heads  o«  us  this  morning,  and  want  some 
more  of  that  whisky  to  relieve  the  swelling.  Bring  in  a  half  dozen 
bottles  right  away.” 

The  old  man  groaned  inwardly,  and  turned  away  to-do  as  he  had 
been  ordered. 

Ben  opened  one  bottle  and  took  another  drink,  which  relieved  his 
head  entirely. 

Just  then  Harry  Hamilton  awoke,  rubbed  his  eyes,  glared  around 
the  room,  and  rested  his  gaze  on  Ben  in  the  act  of  taking  a  drink  of 
straight  whisky. 

“  Give  me  a  taste  of  that,  Ben,”  he  said;  “  my  head  is  on  the  point 
of  exploding.” 

“  This  will  put  a  band  around  it,”  remarked  Ben,  pouring  out  a  glass 
half  full  of  whisky  and  handing  it  to  him. 

Ben  assisted  him  to  his  feet,  and  then  Harry  drank  the  whisky. 

“  Why  don't  you  have  something  better  than  whisky,  Ben?”  he 
asked. 

“  What  is  better?”  Ben  asked. 

“  Champagne.” 

“  That’s  the  poorest  stuff  in  the  world  to  get  full  on.  Your  head 
will  go  back  on  you  for  three  days  when  yon  take  too  much  of  it.” 

“  Whisky  has  put  me  under  the  table  twice,”  replied  Harry,  “  which 
is  more  than  champagne  ever  did  for  me.” 

“  That’s  because  you  never  tried  to  put  anybody  under  the  table, 

I  guess,”  said  Ben,  laughing. 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

4 

“  Well,  I  have  tried  everything  in  the  way  of  drinks,  and  I  find  that 
good  whisky  is  the  best  of  all.  It  does  you  less  harm  than  all  the 
others.  How  does  your  head  feel  now.” 

“  Oh,  it’s  shrinking  up  some.” 

“  Exactly.  Another  small  drink  will  reduce  it  to  its  normal  con¬ 
dition.  Try  it.” 

“  Just  give  me  a  taste  of  it,  too,  if  you  please,”  said  Frank,  raising 
himself  to  a  sitting  position  on  the  floor,  and  looking  as  though  he 
had  been  chased  all  night  by  some  hideous  phantasmagoria. 
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“  Ob,  you’re  coming  up,  are  you?”  exclaimed  Ben.  “  Certainly. 
That  head  of  yours  looks  as  big  as  it  feels." 

“  Then  it  must  be  as  big  as  a  hogshead,”  groaned  Frank,  getting  to 
his  feet.  “  Great  rackets,  but  it  throbs!”  and  he  pressed  his  bauds 
hard  against  bis  temples. 

“  A  glass  of  tins  will  shrink  it  to  its  natural  size,”  and  Ben  poured 
him  out  a  glass  half  full  of  tine  old  rye  whisky. 

“  What  is  it,  Ben?"  Frank  asked. 

“  Some  of  the  hair  of  the  dog,”  was  the  reply.  “  Take  it  like  a 
little  man,  and  you’re  all  right  in  ten  minutes." 

**  Got  any  chain - " 

“  Thunder,  no!”  exclaimed  Ben.  “  You  fellows  don’t  know  how  to 
drink.  You’ll  want  a  soda  and  a  hot  foot-bath  next.  Take  a  stifl  | 
horn  of  old  rye  and  your  head  gets  round  right  on  your  shoulders  in 
ten  minutes." 

Frank  drank  the  whiskey  with  a  wry  face.  He  had  always  been 
used  to  drinking  champagne  heretofore,  just  as  Ben  had  before  he 
went  abroad.  But  now  he  was  at  Ben’s  mercy,  and  they  all  had  to 
take  the  rye. 

Tom  and  Charlie  came  up  next;  then  came  Horace  and  Sam.  Hor¬ 
ace  had  a  pair  of  black  eyes  that  was  good  for  a  two  weeks’  stay 
with  him,  all  from  the  blow  Ben  had  given  him  at  the  abutment  of  the 
bridge  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

“  Boys,"  said  Sam,  “  my  head  is  the  biggest  in  the  crowd.” 

“  I’ll  bet  a  hundred  that  mine  is  ten  feet  larger  than  yours,”  said 
Tom  Dillon,  holding  his  betweeu  his  hands. 

“  Aud  I’m  betting  a  thousand,"  put  in  Ben,  “  that  I  can  shrink  ’em 
down  to  a  natural  size  in  ten  minutes  by  the  watch.” 

“  That  you  may  do,”  remarked  Horace  Leigh,  gazing  mournfully 
at  himself  in  the  large  mirror  against  the  wall;  “  but  can  you  restore 
my  beauty?” 

Ben  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

“  No,  my  dear  fellow;  but  like  bread  cast  upon  the  water,  it  will 
return  to  you  after  many  days.  I  will  make  amends,  though,  and 
the  days  you  spend  here  waiting  for  the  return  of  your  glory  shall  be 
the  happiest  of  your  life.  Take  some  of  this  old  rye.” 

They  all  topk  the  rye  and  fouud  relief  for  their  throbbing  heads, 
after  which  they  were  summoned  to  breakfast  by  old  Sanders,  whose 
face  was  as  mournful  as  Horace  Leigh’s. 

Tbe  whisky  and  hot  breakfast  made  them  feel  better.  The  fragrant 
Havanas  which  Ben  brought  out  made  them  feel  better  still,  and  by 
Boon  they  were  feelmg  all  right  again. 

Ben  showed  them  through  his  stable,  where  several  splendid  animals 
he  had  shipped  from  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  were  kept.  They  great¬ 
ly  admired  the  spirited  horses,  particularly  the  Arabian  horse  of  the 
perilous  adventure  of  the  night  before. 

“  Now  come  back  to  the  house,"  said  Ben,  “  and  we’ll  make  another 
bowl  of  the  *  king’s  punch.’  ” 


Take  another  pull  at  that  bottle  there.  Take 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SAM  CLEANS  OUT  HIS  CONSCIENCE. 

The  party  followed  him  back  into  the  house  and  stood  around  the 
table  to  watch  the  modus  operandx  of  punch-making. 

They  had  often  seen  punch  made  before,  but  never  such  as  that 
concocted  by  Ben  Massey.  No  man  had  ever  made  such  punch  in 
America  before. 

The  great  punch-bowl  would  hold  several  gallons,  and  Ben  made 
it  half  full.  It  contained  ingredients  never  used  by  bar-keepers  in 
preparing  punches. 

The  others  looked  on  in  wonder  at  the  exact  proportions  of  mate¬ 
rials  used,  and  Horace  asked: 

“  Ben,  who  is  the  inventor  of  this  punch?" 

“  Your  humble  servant,"  was  the  reply.  “  The  inspiration  came  to 
me  in  a  dream  whilst  in  Burmah.  I  prepared  it,  and  found  it  to  be 
the  long-lost  nectar  of  the  gods." 

“  It  will  kill  more  men  and  lose  more  souls  than  did  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,”  remarked  Sam  McAuliffe,  very  seriously. 

Every  man  turned  and  faced  him. 

“  What  in  the  name  of  Josephus  do  you  mean?”  demanded  Ben. 

“  I  am  complimenting  your  punch,”  replied  Sam. 

“  Hang  such  left-handed  praise  as  that!"  muttered  Ben. 

“You  may  as  well  hear  it  now  as  any  other  time,”  said  Sam.  “You 
may  not  live  to  hear  it  from  any  one  else.” 

“Look  here,  Sam!”  c*ued  Ben.  “Aiu’t  your  head  shrunk  up  to 


its  natural  size  yet? 
the  whole  bot - ” 

“  Oh,  my  head’s  all  right,”  replied  Sam,  interrupting  him.  “  if8 
got  down  to  its  old  level  and  sees  things  just  as  they  are.  That  punch 
is  delicious.  Everyone  of  us  will  go  for  it  and  get  dead  drunk  again, 
and  as  long  as  we  cau  get  it  we’ll  get  drunk.  How  many  of  us  will 
die  drunkards  and  outcasts  time  alone  can  tell.” 

“  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us!”  exclaimed  Horace. 

“  Yes,  you  look  as  though  you  needed  somebody  to  defend  you," 
retorted  Sam,  turning  on  Horaee.  “Just  look  in  the  mirror  and  tell 
me  if  you  are  not  on  the  road  to  ruin?” 

“  Great  rackets!”  exclaimed  Tom  Dillon,  “  what’s  the  matter  with 

you,  Sam?" 

“  Nothing  in  the  world,’’  replied  Sam.  “  I  am  quieting  my  con¬ 
science  before  I  get  drunk  with  you  all  again.  That  punch  will  make 
drunkards  of  us  all  if  we  don’t  throw  it  to  the  dogs.’ 

“  It  will  ruin  the  dogs,”  suggested  Harry. 

“  Better  kill  all  the  dogs  in  the  country  than  slaughter  innocents 
like  us,”  returned  Sam,  at  which  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

“  Sam  McAuliffe,”  said  Ben,  “  I’ll  hire  a  hall  and  let  you  give  a 
lecture  on  temperance." 

“  No,  I’ll  lecture  on  the  dangers  of  the  king’s  punch.  There’s  no 
danger  in  temperance,  or  total  abstinence.  I’ve  tried  ’em  both. 
There’s  more  danger  in  that  bowl  full  of  punch  than  in  all  the  tem¬ 
perance  practices  in  America.” 

The  others  yelled  with  merriment  over  Sam’s  queer  arguments.  Ben 
went  on  concocting  the  punch  and  laughing  heartily  at  the  sayings  of 
the  speaker. 

“  Yes,  we’ll  all  sleep  on  the  floor  atrain  to-night,  like  so  many  old 
tramps — dead  drunk — and  to-morrow  claim  to  be  respectable  gentle¬ 
men  who  move  in  good  society,  and  would  put  a  head  on  any  man 
who  calls  us  drunkards.” 

“  Tigers  and  wild  cats!”  cried  Horace,  “  won’t  somebody  put  a  head 
on  the  fellow?  He’ll  run  me  crazy  with  his  drivel!" 

“  You’ll  run  crazy  soon  enough,  Horace.  You’re  on  the  road  to 
ruin;  I’m  goiug  with  you  to  see  you  all  through.” 

“  You’re  all  poisoned,  gentlemen!”  exclaimed  Ben.  “The  punch 
is  ready.  Fill  your  glasses.” 

“  Here,  till  mine!" 

“  And  miue!” 

“  Drive  a  nail  in  my  coffin!” 

“  Give  me  a  shroud!” 

“  Start  me  on  the  road  to  ruin!"  and  many  other  like  expressions 
greeted  him  as  seven  glasses  were  held  toward  him  to  be  tilled  with 
the  delicious  punch. 

Every  glass  was  filled  and  held  aloft. 

“  I’ll  give  you  a  toast,  gentlemen!”  cried  Ben. 

“A  toast!  A  toast!" 

“  Here’s  to  cold  water — it’s  a  good  tbing  in  a  whisky  punch.” 

“  Ah — ah — oh!  Drink  it  down,”  and  the  eight  glasses  of  punch 
were  emptied  in  a  few  moments. 

“  Who  can  resist  the  temptation  to  drink  when  such  stuff  as  this 


is  concocted?"  Sam  asked.  “  Ben  Massey— Ben  o’  the  Bowl— you’re 


the  devil’s  agent  for  the  destruction  of  young  men.  We  are  all  pois¬ 
oned!  Give  me  another  shove  down  the  Road  to  Ruin,"  and  he  held 
out  his  glass  for  another  drink. 

The  others  roared  with  laughier,  and  held  out  theirs  also. 

Ben  dipped  up  the  punch  and  tilled  the  glasses  as  fast  as  he 
could. 

“  Give  us  a  song,  Tom!"  cried  one  of  the  party. 

Tom  Dillon  had  a  tine  voice  and  was  a  good  singer-  He  never  re* 
fused  to  sing  under  such  circumstances. 

“Keep  quiet,  boys!"  cried  Ben.  “  He’s  going  to  warDle.” 

He  did  warble,  and  so  melodiously  that  old  Sanders  and  hie  wife 
came  out  of  their  rooms  to  listen. 

One  song  followed  another  in  rapid  succession  till  nearly  a  dozen 
had  been  sung  by  various  members  of  the  party.  A  glass  of  punch 
followed  each  song. 

At  last  the  lamps  were  lit,  and  old  Sanders  announced  that  supper 
wns  ready. 

Mrs.  Sanders  did  the  honors  of  the  table  in  a  good  old  motherly 
style,  and  Ben  and  all  the  others  were  very  respectful  to  her. 

After  supper  they  returned  to  the  large  room  and  smoked  Havau*1 
cigars  till  it  was  blue  with  smoke. 

.  Jin.  * 
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An  hour  Inter  the  revelry  commenced  again. 

beu  ladled  out  the  punch  till  they  were  all  again  as  mellow  as  old 
<  apples. 

Sanders  came  around  to  see  that  everything  was  all  right,  and 
McAulifle  called  out  on  seeing  him: 

Hello,  old  man  I  Have  er  glass  er  punch.” 

Sauders  shook  his  head,  and  tried  to  get  away. 

Sam  grabbed  him. 

Here’s  your  punch  (hie;,  old  man!”  cried  Sidney  Creighton,  hold¬ 
ing  a  glass  of  the  beverage  close  to  the  old  man’s  lips. 

Now  the  old  mau  was  really  quite  fond  of  a  quiet  glass  of  some¬ 
thing  strong.  So  he  took  the  glass  and  bowed  and  smiled,  and 
swallowed  the  puucli  as  easily  as  an  old  toper  could  have  done. 

“  Ah?”  said  Ben ;  “that  was  well  done,  Mr.  Sanders.  Now  you’ll 
take  a  glass  j>with  me.  We  never  did  take  a  drink  together,  you 
know,  lou’re  an  honest  man,  and  understand  your  business.  Here 
you  are— now!’’  and  after  handing  the  old  man  a  brimming  glass 
of  the  punch,  he  took, up  one  himself  and  clinked  it  against  the  other. 

“  Here’s  my  best  wishes  for  you,  Sanders,”  said  Ben. 

“  The  same  to  you,  sur,'”  said  the  delighted  old  man,  bowing  and 
quafling  the  glass  at  a  gulp. 

He  then  put  down  the  glass  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when 
Horace  Leigh  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

“  Oli,  no,  Mr.  Sauders,  you  don't  go  till  you  drink  with  me.” 

“  Bur,  sur,  I’d  be  drunk,  sur,”  protested  the  old  man,  “  which 
would  not  be  right,  sur,  you  know.” 

“Drunk!  Thunderl”  exclaimed  Horace,  “a  good  hard  head  like 
yours  can  stand  many  a  glass  like  that.  Give. us  two  more  glasses, 
Ben,  Mr.  Sanders  will  drink  with  me.  I  never  met  him  till  yes¬ 
terday,  but  I  have  learned  to  love  him  like  a  father  since  then.  Ah! 
Here  we  are!  My  respects  to  you,  Mr.  Sanders.” 

“  And  mine  to  you,  sur,”  responded  the  old  man,  slowly  swallow¬ 
ing  the  punch.  It  tasted  so  good  that  he  wanted  to  get  as  much  of 
it  as  possible  as  it  passed  down  his  throat. 

Setting  the  glass  down  on  the  table,  the  old  man  drew  his  sleeve 
across  his  mouth  and  remarked: 

“  It’s  proper  good  stuff,  sur.  I  never  drunk  nothin’  like  it  afore, 
sur.” 

“  Oh,  yes.  It’s  what  the  kings  and  queens  drink  in  Europe,” 
remarked  Ben,  refilling  two  more  glasses  and  winking  at  Harry  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

“  Of  course  you  won’t  refuse  to  drink  with  me,  Mr.  Sanders?”  Harry 
said.  “  I’d  think  you  didn’t  regard  me  as  a  gentleman  if  you  were 
to  refuse  me.” 

“  Oh,  no,  sur.  You’re  a  gentleman,  sur.  All  Mr.  Ben’s  friends  be 
gentlemen,  an’  I— I’d  be  drunk,  sur.” 

“Oh,  pshaw!  You’ll  never  get  drunk  on  such  delicious  punch. 
Take  just  one  glass  with  me.”’ 

The  old  man  couldn’t  refuse,  and  the  result  was  just  as  the  wild 
young  blades  intended,  the  old  man  got  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  and  acted 
as  foolish  as  any  honest  old  countryman  would  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

They  made  him  dance,  and  the  lumbering  way  in  which  he  did  it 
made  them  roll  on  the  floor  in  convulsive  laughter. 

He  took  a  drink  whenever  they  did,  and  got  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  maelstrom  of  intoxication  as  the  hours  flew  by. 

At  last  they  were  all  in  a  state  of  wild,  uproarious  intoxication. 

The  old  man  was  of  the  kind  who  feel  valorous  when  under  the 
influence  of  strong  drink.  He  was  ready  to  fight  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice. 

“  Ole  mao!”  cried  Frank,  giving  him  a  tremendous  whack  ou  the 
shoulder,  “  you’re  a  brickl” 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  tough  old  farmer  wheeled  and  planted  his 
horny  fist  in  Frank’s  stomach  with  such  force  as  to  double  him  up 
like  a  jack-kDife,  and  send  him  against  Charlie  Churchill  like  a 
thunderbolt.  Both  young  men  went  down  together. 

“  Great  Ham!”  yelled  Sam,  who  saw  the  aflair,  taking  up  a  pitcher 
half  fail  of  water  and  breaking  it  over  the  old  man’s  head. 

Down  went  the  old  farmer  utterly  stunned. 

Frank  and  Charlie  clenched,  and  over  and  over  they  went  in  a 
rough-and-tumble  fight. 

Sidney  Creighton  stumbled  and  fell  on  them,  and  got  mixed  up  in 
the  battle. 


Tom  staggered  forward  to  pick  up  the  old  farmer,  when  that  pug¬ 
nacious  old  crab  seized  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head. 

“  Hello!”  cried  Ben;  “  whazzer  row  ’bout,  eh!” 

“  Whoop!’’  jelled  old  Sauders,  “  Injuift  an’  skunks!”  and  over  and 
over  he  aud  Tom  rolled. 

“  Letsh  sep— hie— 'rate  'em,”  said  Sam. 

“  Yash,”  said  Ben;  “  don’t  hie — let — let  ’em  fight.” 

Harry,  Sam  and  Ben  then  hied  to  separate  them,  but  all  being 
equally  drunk,  they  succeeded  in  getting  matters  more  mixed  than 
ever.  Each  struck  blindly  at  everything  that  touched  him,  as  rattle¬ 
snakes  do  in  dog-days,  and  the  result  was  every  man  was  whacking 
away  savagely  at  his  nearest  neighbor. 

Some  of  them  managed  to  get  on  their  feet,  among  them  old  San¬ 
ders. 

His  clothes  were  torn,  but  he  was  as  game  as  a  terrier,  striking 
right  aud  left  at  everything  and  everybody  that  came  near  him. 
Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Sanders  entered. 

She  was  looking  for  Sanders. 

“Why,  Joseph  Sanders!”  she  cried,  in  holy  horror  at  seeing  her 
staid  old  husband  as  drunk  as  a  “  biled  owl.”  “  Ain’t  yon  ashamed  of 

yourself?  Come  right  out  of  here  this  min - ” 

She  rushed  forward  aud  took  hold  of  him. 

Whack!  went  his  fist,  and  the  old  lady  went  over  backward  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  BIG  DRUNK,  FREE  FIGHT,  AND  A  HAUL  BY  TWO  TRAMPS. 

Of  course  the  old  farmer  did  not  know  ’twas  lus  wife  he  had 
struck. 

But  as  she  went  backward,  reeling  under  the  terrible  blow,  she 
gave  a  piercing  scream  that  might  have  been  heard  a  mile  away. 

Drunk  as  he  was  old  Sanders  knew  her  voice,  and  thinking  some¬ 
one  was  offering  violence  to  her,  became  perfectly  frautic  in  his  rage. 
He  seized  a  chair  and  knocked  Ben  senseless  to  the  floor  with  it. 

The  old  lady  continued  to  scream; 

“  Murder!  Murder!  Help!  Help!” 

Sanders  joined  in  and  whooped  at  the  top  of  bis  voice: 

“Murder!  Murder!” 

Two  farm  bauds  rau  in  and  seized  the  belligerent  old  man  and  drag¬ 
ged  him  out  of  the  room,  and  took  the  chair  away  from  him. 

The  others  continued  fighting  like  Kilkenny  cats,  but  were  too 
drunk  to  do  each  other  much  harm. 

Mrs.  Sanders  escaped  from  the  room  as  quickly  as  she  could,  and 
hastened  to  her  own  quarters,  her  heart  nearly  broken  at  having  been 
struck  by  the  hand  that  should  have  protected  her. 

The  two  farm  hands  managed  to  carry  Sanders  to  the  barn,  where 
they  had  left  him  on  a  pile  of  hay  to  return  to  the  house  to  look  after 
the  others.  Three  of  the  young  men  had  rolled  apart  and  gone  to 
sleep,  utterly  oblivious  of  their  surroundings.  The  others  were  still 
rolling  and  kicking  as  much  as  they  could,  howling  and  making  uight 
hideous. 

The  faim  hands  saw  that  the  men  were  too  drunk  to  do  any 
harm. 

“  I  say,  Jim,”  said  one  to  the  other,  “  let’s  help  ourselves  to  some 
of  the  stuff.” 

Jim  looked  over  in  the  bowl,  and  saw  about  a  half  gallon  of  the 
punch  remaining. 

“  Yes,  I’m  dry,”  he  sard;  and  taking  up  a  glass  he  dipped  it  into  the 
bowl,  fingers  and  all,  and  brought  it  full  to  his  lips. 

“  By  gum!”  he  ejaculated.  “  Try  it,  Bob!” 

Bob  did  try  it,  and  dipped  bis  glass  in  the  second  and  third  time  in 
rapid  succession. 

Jim  was  afraid  he  would  not  get  bis  full  share,  so  he  dipped  in  fast 
and  furious,  and  in  less  Lhau  ten  minutes  they  staggered  out  of  the 
room  as  full  as  eggs. 

They  reeled  away  to  the  barn,  where  they  had  left  Sanders,  and  fell 
by  his  side  on  the  hay  to  sleep  off  the  potion  they  had  taken. 

In  the  house  the  revelers  soon  dropped  asleep,  under  the  influence 
of  their  deep  potations.  The  lamps  were  left  burning,  aud  the  doors 
and  windows  were  wide  open. 

Midnight  came  and  with  it  two  tramps,  who  ventured  to  look  in  to 
see  what  wns  going  on. 

“  Hist,  Bill!”  whispered  one  to  the  other.  “  The  blokes  are  dead 
drunk  an’  the  graft’s  ours.” 
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The  other  peeped  in  through  the  open  window,  and  took  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Nobody  awake  could  they  see.  Of  course  they  crept  in.  What 
hungry  tramp  wouldn’t  under  such  circumstances? 

They  went  through  each  man  on  the  floor,  relieved  them  of  watches, 
purses,  rings  and  other  valuables.  Then  they  took  their  clothes  — 
each  man’s  coat,  vest  and  pants— and  finding  two  bottles  of  whisky  on 
the  table,  confiscated  them  also,  and  then  made  off  with  over  $2,000 
worth  of  watches,  clothes,  jewelry  and  money. 

All  things  come  to  an  end. 

Lying  out  in  the  barn,  old  Joe  Sanders,  on  account  of  his  habit  of 
rising  at  break  of  day,  awoke  with  a  "raging,  throbbing  headache. 
He  pressed  his  hands  against  his  head,  and  wondered  what  in  lb© 
world  was  the  matter  with  him. 

Then  he  suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  on  the  hay  in  the  barn, 
instead  of  being  in  his  comfortable  bed. 

Scrambling  to  his  feet,  he  started  toward  the  door. 

Before  he  reached  it  he  fell  over  Jim  and  Bob,  the  two  farm  hands. 
In  the  dark  he  could  not  recognize  them.  But  a  momeut  of  time  ouly 
was  needed  to  recall  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  night. 

He  remembered  drinking  glass  after  glass  of  the  seductive  punch, 
and  that  he  became  intoxicated  and  involved  in  a  fight  with  some¬ 
body. 

The  two  meu  he  had  stumbled  over  he  naturally  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  party  of  guests  in  the  house,  and  concluded  to  leave  them  there 
in  the  dark  till  they  slept  off  their  debauch. 

“  Oh,  my  head  will  burst,”  he  said,  as  he  came  out  into  the  open 
air. 

The  stars  were  just  beginning  to  fade  away  before  the  coming  light 
of  day.  Nobody  else  was  up  about  the  place. 

But  such  a  head  on  him  made  him  feel  uneasy. 

He  knew  nothing  about  the  remedy  for  such  heads.  Just  as  any 
other  farmer  would  have  done,  be  went  to  the  horse-trough  and  dip¬ 
ped  his  throbbing  head  in  the  water  up  to  his  shoulders. 

This  he  repeated  half  a  dozen  times,  and,  in  a  measure,  it  relieved 
his  head. 

“  Oh,  Lord!’’  he  groaned,  as  head  and  conscience  combined  against 
him.  “  I  wou’t  drink  no  more  punch.  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  was! 
What’ll  Maria  say?  Slept  in  the  barn  all  night.  Goodness!  I’ll  never 
bear  the  last  of  it.” 

A  half  dozen  ablutions  relieved  him  to  the  extent  of  making  him  feej 
more  like  himself.  To  more  fully  recover  himself  he  went  around  to 
the  house  to  see  how  the  others  were. 

What  was  his  astonishment  when  he  found  doors  aud  windows 
opened  and  the  lamps  still  burning? 

Rushing  in  he  found  the  party  lying  round  on  the  carpet  un¬ 
dressed. 

“  Dead  drunk,”  he  said,  glancing  round  the  room.  “  All  drunk. 
They  undressed  and  laid  down  on  the  floor,  thinking  they  were  going 
to  bed,”  and  bad  as  he  felt  he  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  comical 
idea. 

Looking  into  the  bowl  he  saw  that  all  of  the  punch  was  gone. 

44  I  hope  to  goodness  they  won’t  make  no  more,”  he  said.  “  They 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  I’m  ashamed  of  myself.  I  feel 
meaner’n  a'dog.” 

Another  glance  round  the  room  showed  that  all  the  party  were 
there.  Who,  then,  were  the  two  men  he  had  stumbled  over  in  the 
barn? 

The  hair  on  his  head  rose  up,  and  visions  of  murderous  tramps 
flitted  through  his  mind. 

“  My  goodness!”  he  gasped,  “  I  must  go  out  an’  see  who  they  be?’’ 
and  rushiug  out  of  the  house,  he  seized  a  pitchfork  just  outside  the 
baru  door  and  rushed  in. 

J  ust  five  minutes  before  his  return  Jim  opened  his  eyes  and  put  his 
hands  to  his  bead. 

It,  too,  felt  as  though  it  would  burst,  and  giving  Bob  a  kick,  called 
to  him: 

“  Say,  Bob,  my  head’s  e’en  amost  bursted.” 

“  Eh,  what?”  answered  Bob. 

“  My  head.” 

44  What’s  er  matter  with  my  head?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  but  mine  is  awful.” 

44  So’s  mine.” 

44  Let’s  go  to  the  pump.” 


They  both  got  up  and  went  to  the  pump,  where  they  pumped  cold 
water  on  each  other’s  heads  till  the  swelling  subsided. 

Then  they  went  away  to  their  quarters,  just  in  time  to  escape  being 
seen  by  old  Sanders  on  his  way  back  to  the  barn. 

Sanders  was  greatly  excited  wiien[he  failed  to  find  the  two  men 
where  he  had  stumbled  over  them,  aud  feared  that  the  place  had  been 
robbed. 

A  search  among  the  stock  showed  that  all  the  horses  were  there. 
Then  he  made  a  rush  for  the  quarters  of  the  two  hired  men,  as  it  was 
time  for  them  to  be  up  and  attending  to  the  stock. 

He  met  them  coming  out  just  as  iie  readied  the  door,  and  said: 

“  Hurry  up,  boys.  You’re  late  this  morning.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  Jim. 

Bob  said  nothing,  though  he  looked  hard  at  the  old  man,  and 
wondered  if  his  hair  didn’t  pull. 

Still  fearing  that  something  had  been  stolen  from  the  barn  or  stable, 
Sanders  went  with  them  to  see  to  the  feeding  of  the  stock. 

Nothiog  whatever  was  missing,  and  a  great  load  was  lifted  from  his 
heart. 

Still  he  was  greatly  troubled  about  his  good  wife.  How  would  lie 
account  to  her  for  his  absence  from  her  side  all  night?  That  little 
affair  troubled  him  more  than  anything  else. 

Going  back  to  the  trough  where  Jim  wus  watering  the  horses,  be 
said: 

“  Pump  some  water  on  my  head,  Jim.” 

44  Yes,  sir.  Got  er  headache,  sir?” 

“  Yes;  I’m  bilious,  I  reckon.” 

“  Hold  er  under,  sir.” 

Sauders  held  bis  head  under  the  spout,  and  Jim,  with  a  grin  on  his 
homely  face  that  stretched  from  ear  to  ear,  pumped  a  stream  of  clear 
cold  water  over  it  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

He  felt  better,  and  rubbing  his  hair  vigorously  to  dry  it  as  much  as 
possible,  be  prepared  to  meet  bis  better  half  and  explain  his  conduct. 

As  the  reader  may  readily  understand,  he  didn’t  mean  to  tell  the 
whole  truth.  How  few  husbands  do  under  such  circumstances.  He 
meant  not  to  tell  her  that  lie  was  tempted  and  did  drink  of  the  punch 
and  was  overcome,  but  that  he  was  locked  in  the  baru  by  scmeoue 
aud  couldn’t  get  out. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  END  OF  A  DEBAUCH — SAM  SWEARS  OFF. 

Daylight  was  now  at  band.  The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  gild 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  when  Ben  Massey  awoke  from  his  sleep 
with  an  aching,  throbbing  head. 

He  suddenly  discovered  that  lie  was  undressed,  and,  looking 
around  at  bis  companions,  saw  that  they  were  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition. 

“  ^ai  l,a»  ha!”  he  chuckled  to  himself.  “  I  guess  we  had  a  pretty 
wild  racket  last  night.  Pulled  off'  our  clothes!  What  did  we  do 
with  them.  I  wonder?”  and  he  glanced  around  the  room  in  search 
of  the  clothes. 

Of  course  he  didn’t  see  them. 

Ihey  were  miles  away,  in  the  possession  of  the  two  tramps,  who 
were  arranging  to  put  them  where  they  would  do  the  most  stood. 

He  got  up  to  look  in  the  punch-bowi  for  something  to  relieve  the 
enlargement  of  his  head,  and  in  crossing  the  room  caught  a  glimpse 
of  himself  in  the  glass.  The  sight  startled  him,  for  both  eyes  were 
well  frescoed,  and  a  dark-bluish  mark  on  his  forehead  told  where 
something  hud  struck  him. 

“  By  George!  ’  he  exclaimed,  as  he  gazed  at  himself  in  the  mirror, 
“we  must  have  had  a  lively  circus  last  night.  I  don’t  remember 
getting  hit.  Oh,  yes!  it  seems  to  me  I  remember  something  like  a 
free  fight  going  on  somewhere.  Ah!  The  pitcher  and  several  glasses 
are  smashed  all  to  pieces.  1  wonder  if  any  of  the  others  are  hurt!" 

He  seized  a  bottle  of  old  rye  whisky  and  took  a  good  long  pull  at 
it  to  relieve  his  bead.  Then  he  examined  the  others.  Every  man  of 
them  was  either  badly  scratched,  or  else  had  one  or  two  black  eyes 
that  would  have  been  a  credit  to  the  Bowery. 

“  Oh,  Jerusalem!”  he  groaned.  “This  is  awful!  A  nice  set  we 
are  now.  We’ll  have  to  stay  indoors  like  rats  hiding  from  a  big  cat, 
till  these  bruises  go  away.  I  wonder  where  our  clothes  are?  Hello, 
Sanders!  ’  he  called  out  as  lie  saw  the  old  man  going  from  the  barn  to 
the  quarters  occupied  by  himself  and  bis  good  wife. 
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"  Hello,  sur!”  returned  Sanders,  goiug  up  to  him.  “  How  do  you 
feel  this  moruin’,  sur?” 

“  Bud  enough,  Sunders.  I’ve  got  a  head  on  me  tills  morning  that 
feels  as  big  as  a  barrel.  But  where  in  thuuder  did  you  get  that  beau¬ 
tiful  pair  of  black  eyes?” 

“  Me,  sur?”  Sanders  asked  iu  great  surprise.  “  My  eyes  are  blue, 
sur." 

“  Tiie  deuce  they  are!  Just  look  in  the  glass  there.” 

Sanders  walked  across  the  room  aud  looked  at  his  reflection  in  the 
glass.  To  his  utter  amazement  he  fouud  both  eyes  as  well  blackened 
as  ever  a  prize-fighter’s  were. 

The  battle  of  the  night  before  was  showing  up  beautifully. 

The  old  man’s  astonishment  was  unbounded. 

“  Mr.  Beu,  sur,  I’d  like  to  know  who  did  that,  sur!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Can  you  tell  me  which  one  of  the  horses  kicked  me,  Sanders?” 
Ben  asked. 

“  Sur!”  and  Sanders  looked  up  at  the  beautiful  frescoing  on  his 
employer’s  eyes. 

“  Did  one  of  the  horses  kick  me  last  night?’* 

“  No,  sur!” 

“  Well,  what  gave  me  these  black  eyes  then?” 

“  I  dunno,  sur,”  and  the  old  man  seemed  as  much  puzzled  as  Ben 
himself. 

“  Sanders,  you  look  as  though  you  were  struck  by  lightning,”  Ben 
remarked. 

Sanders  groaned. 

He  had  yet  to  face  his  wife,  which  was  the  hardest  thing  of  all  to 
bear. 

“  Bring  our  ciothes  in,  Sanders,”  Ben  said,  “  and  we’ll  get  ready 
for  breakfast.” 

“  Clothes!” 

“  Yea.  Where’s  my  clothes?” 

“  I  dunno,  sur.” 

“  The  deuce  you  don’t!” 

“  No.  sur,”  and  the  two  men  glared  at  each  other  in  dumfounded 
amazement. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don’t  know  where  I  left  my  clothes  last 
night?”  Ben  demanded. 

“  1  dunno  nothin’  about  ’em,  sur,”  was  the  old  man’s  reply. 

“  Oil,  my  head!”  groaned  Sam  McAuliffe,  rolling  over  on  the  floor 
and  rubbing  his  eyes  with  both  fists.  “It  feels  as  big  as  a  keg.” 

“  What’s  the  mutter  with  it?”  growled  Tom,  waking  up  at  the  same 
time. 

“  Swelled,”  was  the  reply. 

“  So’s  mine,”  said  Sidney.  “  Whew!  Gimme  a  glass  o’  punch!” 

“  By  George!”  cried  Frank,  getting  up,  *'  my  head’s  as  big  as  a 
base-drum!” 

“  What  the  deuce  gave  you  those  black  eyes,  Tom?”  Sam  asked, 
getting  a  glimpse  at  Tom’s  face. 

Tom  looked  up  at  him. 

“  By  the  great  granuy,”  said  Tom,  getting  on  his  feet.  “  Just  look 
at  your  own  eyes!  There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  mine!” 

They  both  looked  in  the  mirror,  and  there  saw  the  footprints  of  the 
battle  the  night  before.  Two  more  astonished  men  were  never  seen. 
They  stared  around  in  the  greatest  amazement. 

“  Sanders  has  got  ’em,  too,”  remarked  Sam. 

“  Gentlemen,  we  are  all  poisoned!”  cried  Ben.  “  A  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  reward  for  my  clothes.” 

“  Clothes!”  cried  the  others.  “  Yes,  where  are  they?” 

“  Hanged  if  I  know,”  said  Ben.  “  We  are  all  in  the  dark.  I’d 
like  to  understand  this  thing,  though.” 

“  So  would  I,”  remarked  Charlie  Churchill.  “  My  boots  are  gone 
with  my  clothes.  But  if  I  can  get  this  head  of  mine  all  right,  I’m 
willing  to  go  barefooted.” 

“  Tuke  a  pull  at  this,”  said  Ben,  giving  him  a  bottle  of  rye  whisky. 

Charlie  took  a  drink,  as  did  the  others,  and  then  a  search  for 
clothes  commenced.  It  was  discovered  that  Horace  Leigh's  boots 
were  also  gone.  The  tramps  had  selected  the  two  pairs  that  would 
fit  them,  and  left  the  others. 

Such  a  lot  of  disconsolate  young  men  as  they  were! 

They  looked  as  if  they  had  tackled  a  saw-mill  and  got  the  worst  of 
it.  Every  man  either  had  a  black  eye  or  some  ugly  scratches  on  his 
face. 


Several  missed  their  rings  and  diamond  studs,  and  then  they  knew 
that  they  had  been  robbed. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  Tom  Dilion,  “  we  have  been  robbed  of  our 
money,  jewelry  and  clothes!” 

Sidney  Creighton  groaned,  for  he  lost  a  fine  solitaire  diamond  ring 
and  a  valuable  pair  of  studs. 

“  Sauders,”  said  Ben,  turning  to  the  manager  of  the  place,  “can’t 
you  clear  up  this  mystery?” 

“  I  dunno,  sur.  I’m — er — I  took  too  much  last  night  myself.” 

“  But  you  have  all  your  clothes  on?” 

“  Yea.” 

“  Where  did  you  sleep?” 

“  In  the  barn.” 

“  Oh!  oh!  oh!”  from  all  the  party.  “  What  does  Mr3.  Sanders 
say  ?” 

“  I  haven’t  seen  her.” 

“  Well,  I  feel  sorry  for  you,”  said  Ben.  “  But,  see  ~ere,  Sanders, 
my  trunk  is  in  my  room.  Go  and  briog  it  in  here.” 

Sanders  weut  for  the  trunk. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  the  trunk,  and  put  it  down  in 
their  midst. 

“  Boys,”  said  Ben,  “  I’ve  got  three  or  four  suits  of  clothes  iu  here 
to  which  you  are  welcome.” 

“  Good  boy!”  exclaimed  Sam. 

“  I  think  one  of  us  had  better  run  down  to  the  city  and  gat 
clothes  for  the  crowd.  I’ll  pay  the  bill.” 

“  Oh,  thuuder!”  exclaimed  several.  “  We’ll  pay  for  our  own 
clothes.” 

“  Well,  who’ll  go  for  the  clothes?” 

“  Draw  straws,”  suggested  one. 

Ben  got  eight  straws  and  broke  them  into  various  lengths. 

Everyone  drew. 

“  The  longest  wins,  gentlemen,”  said  Ben. 

“  I’m  elected,”  said  Sidney,  holding  up  his  straw. 

“  Why,  my  clothes  won’t  fit  you!”  exclaimed  Ben. 

“  Then  we’ll  telegraph  to  a  tailor  to  come  down  to  take  our 
measure  and  send  down  ready-made  suits,”  said  Horace  Leigh. 

“  That’s  the  best  way,”  said  Ben.  “  Telegraph  to  your  tailor  to 
come  down  at  once.  I’ll  have  a  bowl  of  punch  ready  for  him.” 

“  Not  any  for  me,  Ben  o’  the  Bowl!”  cried  Sam  McAuliffe.  “  I’ve 
had  enough  of  that  stuff.  I’m  not  the  King  of  Burmah.” 

“  Oh,  pshaw!”  exclaimed  Ben,  “  what’s  the  matter  now?” 

“  Oil,  there’s  uothing  the  matter  with  me,”  said  Sam,  looking 
around  the  room.  “  There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  any  of  us.  We 
are  all  right,  only  I’ve  got  two  black  eyes,  no  clothes,  no  watch,  no 
diamond  ring.” 

“Just  my  awfal  condition,”  said  Tom. 

“  And  mine!  and  mine!”  chorused  the  others. 

“  Where  are  our  clothes?”  Sam  asked,  looking  over  at  the  big 
punch-bowl. 

“  That’s  wbat  I  want  to  know  myself,”  said  Harry. 

“  I  know  where  mine  are,”  Sam  said. 

“  Where?  where?”  they  asked  in  a  breath. 

“  In  my  belly!”  he  replied.  “  I  swallowed  mine  in  my  punch  last 
night.  When  my  boots  went  down  they  kicked  me  in  the  eyes. 
Gentlemen,  I’m  done.  I  don’t  drink  any  more  stufi'  that  makes  me 
drunk.  I’m  going  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  swear  off.” 

“  Oh!  ah!”  and  the  crowd  roared  with  laughter  till  the  tears  came 
down  their  faces. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SIGNING  TIIE  PLEDGE. 

The  declaration  of  Sam  McAuliffe  created  a  decided  sensation  amonsr 
the  young  men.  They  looked  at  him  in  the  most  profouud  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“  You’re  off  your  nut,  Sam,’’  said  Charlie  Churchill. 

“  Yes,  I  am,”  replied  Sam,  “and  that’s  what  I’m  going  to  swear 
off  for.  I’m  not  going  to  get  off  my  nut  again.” 

“  Bosh!”  ejaculated  Tom. 

“  Bosh!”  exclaimed  Sam.  “Look  in  that  mirror  there  and  tell 
me  if  you  think  you  are  in  your  right  minds,  or  were  in  them  last, 
night?  Bosh!  Why,  we  have  been  a  set  of  wild  lunatics  instead  of 
sensible  young  men.” 

They  glanced  at  themselves  in  the  mirror,  and  Charlie  remarked: 
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«<  well,  I  aiu’t  handsome,  I  know,  but  I  ain’t  a  loony,  by  Gum!” 

A  roar  followed  the  remark,  and  the  others  patted  him  on  the  back. 

“  Have  you  been  in  your  right  mind  all  the  time  you  have  been 

here?”  Sam  asked. 

“  Yes,  except  when  I  was  drunk.” 

Another  roar  followed,  and  Sam  grasped  his  hand. 

“  Confession  is  good  for  the  soul,”  he  said.  “You  and  I  confess  to 
having  been  off  our  nuts.  The  difference  between  us  is,  I  don’t  in¬ 
tend  to  get  off  my  nut  again,  while  you  do.” 

“Oh,  pshaw,  Sam!”  said  Ben,  “you  are  not  going  back  on  the 
crowd,  are  you?” 

“  Oh,  no.  I  am  only  going  back  on  getting  drunk.  I’m  going  to 
swear  off  on  getting  druuk  any  more.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  willing  to  do  that  myself,”  said  Tom. 

“  And  I— and  I!  and  I!”  chorused  the  whole  party. 

“  Well,  I’m  willing  to  swear  off  on  that  myself,”  added  Ben.  “  I 
(don’t  care  to  get  drunk  any  more  myself.” 

\  “  That’s  the  point.  But  how  are  you  going  to  keep  it?  If  you  keep 
on  drinking  you'll  get  drunk  agaiu.  You  know  I  told  you  all  last 
night  that  we  would  all  get  drunk  and  make  beasts  of  ourselves.  Give 
me  a  piece  of  paper,  and  I’ll  write  a  pledge  never  to  get  druuk  any 
more.” 

“  Oh,  thunder!”  exclaimed  Harry;  44  don’t  do  anything  of  the  kind.” 

••Yes — let’s  sign  that.  We  ought  not  to  get  drunk.  We  could 
have  had  our  throats  cut  last  night.  We  were  dead  drunk.  We 
might  have  been  murdered,  or  the  house  burned  down  over  us.” 

“  Yes:  it’s  a  disgrace  as  it  is.  Dead  drunk  under  the  table,  and 
robbed  of  clothes,  watches,  and  money— I  think  it’s  time  for  us  to 
swear  off.” 

“  Write  the  pledge,”  said  Ben,  “and  we’ll  sign  it;”  and  he  handed 
Sam  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Sam  took  the  paper  and  sat  down  at  the  table  with  It,  taking  a  pen 
and  ink  from  the  book-case  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  wrote: 


“  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  pledge  ourselves  not  to  get  drunk 
again.  September  13th,  18 — . 


“  Sam  McAuliffe.” 


“There!  How  will  that  do?”  he  aeked,  handing  the  paper  to  Ben 
o’  the  Bowl,  who  read  it  aloud  to  the  others. 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  several  exclaimed.  44  I’ll  sign  it.” 

“So  will  I.” 

Ben  took  the  paper  and  sat  down  to  the  table.  Taking  up  the  pen, 
he  wrote  his  name  under  Sam’s. 

The  others  followed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  had  signed  the  pledge. 

Sam  took  the  paper  and  folded  it  up. 

“  If  I  had  a  pocket,”  he  remarked,  “I  would  put  it  there,  but  I 
haveu’t.” 

They  all  laughed,  and  then  they  began  to  inspect  the  four  suits  of 
clothes  which  Ben  had  taken  out  of  his  trunk.  They  titled  four  of 
the  party. 

Horace  wrote  a  dispatch  to  his  tailor  to  come  down  at  once  and 
take  the  measures  of  eight  men,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  farm  hands 
to  carry  it  to  the  telegraph  station. 

Then  they  settled  down  to  wait  for  the  tailor  to  come,  and  Ben 
went  to  work  to  concoct  another  bowl  of  punch. 

The  others  looked  and  patiently  waited  for  its  completion. 

In  the  meantime  old  Sanders  had  gone  in  search  of  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  a  story  to  tell — that  the  robbers  who  had  robbed  the 
guests  had  pounced  upon  him  and  beat  him  and  locked  him  up  in 
the  barn. 

He  found  her  in  the  kitchen  looking  after  the  breakfast  for  the  party. 
Her  back  was  turned  to  him  when  he  entered. 

“  Maria,”  he  said. 

She  wheeled  round  and  confronted  him. 

He  looked  at’her.and  staggered  back  as  though  stricken  by  a  power¬ 
ful  blow. 


Her  eyes  were  as  badly  blacked  as  anyone  in  the  house.  She 
glared  fiercely  at  him. 

“  Goodness  gracious!”  he  exclaimed,  in  utter  astonishment. 
44  What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  me,  Joe  Sanders?  What’s  the  matter 
with  you,  I’d  like  to  know?” 

“  Why— er— Marial”  he  stammered.  “  Who  hit  you?  I’ll  lick  ’im, 
ef  Mr.  Ben  sends  me  away  the  next  minutel” 


“  Why,  who  hit  me  but  you,  Joe  Sanders?” 

“  Me  hit  you,  Marial” 

“  Yes,  you,  Joe  Sanders,  You  was  as  drunk  as  er  drunkard.” 

“  Me  drunk,  Maria!” 

“  Yes,  an’  er  tightin’  like  er  dog  in  er  street  fight,  an’  you  er  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church.  I  went  in  there  after  you.  You  turned  on  me 
an*  knocked  me  down.” 

“  Me  knocked  you  down!”  and  old  Sandere  stared  as  wildly  as  ever 
a  lunatic  did. 

“  Yes,  and  you  were  too  drunk  to  come  to  bed  like  a  decent  man. 
You  slept  in  the  barn  like  er  hog,  an’  then  come  er  round  er  talkin’ 
like  as  you  didn’t  know  you’d  knocked  nobody  dowu.  That’s  you, 
Joe  Sanders.” 

“  Maria!”  and  tears  came  into  the  old  man’s  eyes,  and  his  voice 
grew  husky,  “  forgive  me!  1  didn’t  know  it.  They  made  me  drunk! 
Oli,  Lordy!”  and  he  turned  away  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  shame. 

Woman-like,  Maria  relented  and  ran  forward. 

“Joe,”  she  said,  “you  didn’t  know  it.  Never  mind.  You  won’t 
drink  any  more,  will  you?” 

“  No,  Maria,  I  won’t  never  tech  another  drop,  so  help  me  gra¬ 
cious!” 

“  Well,  I’ll  say  no  more  about  it.  Go  an’  tell  ’em  breakfast  ’ll 
be  ready  soon.” 

44  Maria,  they  can’t  come  to  breakfast,”  said  Joe. 

Maria  glared  in  amazement,  and  asked: 

“  Why,  land  sakes  alive!  Ain’t  they  sober  yet?” 

“  Yes — but — bdt  they’re  naked,  Maria!” 

“  Naked!  Joseph  Sanders,  what’s  the  matter  now?” 

“  Their  clothes  was  stoled,  Maria.  They  ain’t  got  no  pants.” 

Maria  was  dumfounded.  She  couldn’t  catch  on  exactty,  and  asked: 

“  Were  they  robbed  of  their  clothes,  Joe?” 

“  Yes,  Maria.” 

“  Good  Lord!”  she  gasped,  dropping  into  a  chair.  “Are  all  them 
men  walking  about  the  house  in— in— their  shirt-tails?” 

“  Yes,  Maria.” 

“  Joseph  Sanders,  I’m  goin’  to  leave  right  away.” 

.  “  Don’t  be  a  fool,  Maria!  I’ll  carry  breakfast  to  ’em.  They’ll  stay 
in  the  room  till  more  clothes  come  for  ’em.” 

With  that  promise  the  good  wife  proceeded  to  cook  the  breakfast, 
whilst  Sanders  went  to  tell  the  young  men  that  he  would  bring  the 
breakfast  into  the  room  for  them. 

44  See  here,  Sanders,”  said  Sam,  41  you  were  as  drunk  as  a  biled 
owl  last  night.” 

44  Yes,  sur,”  said  the  old  man. 

44  So  were  all  of  us.  But  we  won’t  do  so  again.  We  have  all 
signed  the  pledge.” 

44  Signed  the  pledge!” 

44  Yes,  here  it  is,”  and  he  proceeded  to  show  the  old  man  the  paper 
they  had  all  signed.  44  We  want  you  to  sign  it,  too.” 

“Oh,  no— I — I - ” 

44  But  hold  on— listen,”  and  Sam  read  the  pledge  to  him. 

44  Oh!  not  to  git  drunk  ergin — yes,  I’ll  sign  that,”  said  the  old 
man;  and  he  did. 

Ben  was  busy  making  another  punch.  They  were  dry  and  hungry, 
and  Sanders  was  sent  to  bring  in  the  breakfust. 

They  ate  in  a  hurry,  and  Sanders  cleared  away  the  dishes.  Then 
came  cigars  and  the  punch’agaiu. 

They  talked  over  the  robbery,  and  decided  to  set  detectives  on 
the  track  of  the  thieves  just  as  soon  as  they  got  into  their  new 
clothes.  But  they  resolved  to  keep  secret  the  great  debauch  that  so 
laid  them  out  in  the  way  of  the  robbers. 

The  tailor  came  out  on  the  next  train,  and  measured  them  for 
suits  to  be  bought  ready  made  and  sent  out  to  them.  Ben  gave 
him  a  check  to  cover  expenses  and  commissions,  and  he  returned  to 
tho  city  to  make  the  purchases. 

When  the  tailor  was  gone,  the  young  men  resumed  smoking,  and 
talking  and  drinking  punch.  They  could  not  leave  the  room — that 
is  those  who  had  no  clothes,  so  they  amused  themselves  as  best  they 
could. 

Stories  were  told,  songs  were  sung,  and  glass  after  glass  of  the 
punch  went  down  their  throats,  till  at  last  the  pledge  they  had 
signed  that  morning  was  forgotten— they  were  druuk  again. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

“  POOR  HARRY  IS  DEAD!” — SAM’S  OATH  OVER  THE  DEAD. 

Slow  but  sure  the  punch  did  its  work,  and  in  a  couple  of  hoars, 
though  they  hud  no  intention  of  becoming  so,  the  eight  young  men 
were  pretty  fur  advanced  on  the  road  to  intoxication. 

They  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  they  were  drunk.  They  talked 
and  sung  and  made  merry.  Old  Sunders,  commanded  by  his  wife, 
kept  a  strict  watch  over  them,  but  steadily  refused  to  take  any  of 
the  seductive  punch. 

“  Oh,  taker  drink,  ole  man!”  said  Tom  Dillon,  urging  the  old  far¬ 
mer  to  take  some  of  the  punch. 

“  No,  sur,”  he  said,  firmly,  “I  won’t  drink  no  more.  I  told  Maria 
I  wouldn’t,  aud  I  won’t.” 

“  Oh,  take  your  lush!”  cried  Harry,  “  an’  be  er  man!” 

“  No,  sur.  Look  at  my  eyes;  punch  did  that,”  aud  he  shook  his 
head  determinedly. 

“  So  it  did  mine,”  said  Siduey,  at  which  they  all  laughed.  “But 
that’s  all  right.  Won’t  get  druuk  (hie)  any  more.” 

Sanders  steadily  refused,  and  then  two  or  three  of  them  took  hold 
of  him  and  attempted  to  make  him  drink. 

The  truth  was  he  wanted  some  of  the  delicious  stuff  very  much,  but 
the  thought  that  it  had  made  him  strike  Maria  the  night  before  made 
him  feel  dubious  about  it. 

“  I — i’ll  take  just  one  glass,  sur,”  he  said,  after  they  got  hold  of 
him. 

“  Yes — one  glass,”  said  Charlie.  “  It’s  good,  ain’t  it?” 

“Yes,  sur,  monstrous  good,”  he  said,  smacking  his  lips. 

“  Another  one  will  taste  better,”  remarked  Frank  Brinsdale,  taking 
another  one  himself.  “  I  never  get  too  much  of  a  good  thing.” 

But  Sanders,  warned  by  the  terrible  experience  of  the  night  before, 
shook  his  head  and  went  outside.  He  was  afraid  to  stay  in  the  way 
of  temptation. 

Tne  hours  pass  and  the  punch  goes  round  faster.  The  old  man 
remembers  the  pledge  the  young  men  had  signed  that  morning,  and 
shakes  his  head. 

“  If  they  don’t  stop,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  they’ll  be  drunkards, 
and  that's  awful  to  think  about.  If  Mr.  Ben  turns  our  er  drunkard 
what’ll  become  of  Maria  an’  me?” 

He  went  back  to  the  house  and  looked  in  at  the  revelers. 

Two  of  them  were  dowu  on  the  floor  dead  drunk,  and  the  ethers 
were  ready  to  follow  in  a  short  while.  It  was  only  a  question  of 
time. 

“  I’ll  keep  ’em  locked  up  this  lime,”  he  said,  “so  no  robber  can 
get  iu,”  and  he  looked  on  lise  one  looking  at  a  cage  of  wild  animals. 

By  and  by  the  man  returned  from  the  city  with  the  eight  suits  of 
clothes  he  had  bought  for  the  party. 

“  All  drunk,”  said  the  old  man,  as  the  tailor  came  up  with  the 
package. 

“  What  shall  I  do?” 

“  Leave  ’em  with  me.” 

“  But  who  are  you?” 

“  I’m  Joe  Sanders — the  man  in  charge  of  the  place  here.” 

“  That  may  be  all  true,  and  you  may  be  all  right,”  said  the  tailor; 
“but  business  is  business.  I  don’t  know  you.  Come  over  to  the 
depot  with  me,  and  if  the  agent  there  says  you  are  ail  right,  I’ll  leave 
’em  with  you.” 

“  Of  course,  sur;  yes,  sur,”  and  the  honest  old  farmer  accompanied 
the  tailor  back  to  the  depot,  where  the  agent  vouched  for  him  as  all 
right  in  every  particular. 

He  then  left  the  clothes  in  charge  of  Sanders  and  returned  to  the 
City.  Sanders  took  the  clothes  and  returned  to  the  house  with  lhem# 

By  the  time  he  got  back,  he  found  the  whole  party  down  with  a  case 
of  dead  drunk.  To  close  up  the  doors  and  windows  of  that  part  of 
the  house  was  his  first  work,  and  then  he  sat  down  as  a  watch  dog  to 
guard  against  any  more  depreciations  by  thieves. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  still  he  sat  there  ou  the  steps  of  the  piazza. 
He  was  thinking  hard.  He  couldn’t  get  it  through  his  head  how  he 
came  to  strike  his  old  wife— the  gentle  old  lady  who  had  made  his  life 
so  happy  for  him  for  thirty  years.  Try  as  hard  as  he  would  lie  could 
not  recollect  seeing  her  the  night  before,  and  yet  she  had  a  pair  of 
black  eyes,  and  said  be  had  given  them  to  her. 

“Maybe  I  did,”  he  muttered,  “an’  may  the  Lord  forgive  me  for  it. 
I  wouldn’t  er  done  it  for  the  whole  world  ef  I’d  er  knowed  it.  No,  not 
for  two  worlds,  by  gum!” 


At  last  Maria  called  him,  and  he  went  to  see  what  she  wanted.  It 
was  time  to  go  to  bed,  and  she  wanted  him  to  be  sure  that  he  did  not 
go  to  the  barn  to  sleep  again. 

He  closed  up  the  house  at  last  and  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  was  sound  asleep. 

A  lamp  was  left  burning  in  the  front  room,  where  the  young  men 
were,  placed  where  it  could  not  be  knocked  over  by  anyone  moving 
about  the  room. 

Having  gone  under  the  table  just  before  sunset,  young  Harry  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  the  first  one  of  the  party  to  wake  up.  It  was  long  after 
midnight. 

He  looked  around  the  room,  and  saw  a  strange  man  searching  about 
the  book-case.  The  man  turued  his  face,  and  Harry  saw  that  he  was 
a  stranger — a  robber. 

He  sprang  to  hia  feet  and  darted  toward  the  intruder. 

The  burglar — for  such  he  was — ran  round  the  table.  Harry  pursued 
him,  and  he  drew  a  revolver  and  fired. 

Harry  gave  a  groan,  clutched  his  breast  with  both  hand3,  and  stag¬ 
gered  back  over  Tom  Dillon  and  Sidney  Creighton. 

Ben  and  Charlie  heard  the  shot,  and  rcse  on  their  elbows  in  time  to 
see  Harry  fall  and  the  form  of  a  man  disappear  through  the  window  at 
the  end  of  the  room. 

$ 

“  My  God!”  exclaimed  Ben,  springing  to  his  feet.  “Get  up,  boys, 
Harry  is  shot!  Here,  get  up— get  up!”  and  he  kicked  the  others  vig¬ 
orously  and  then  ran  to  Harry’s  assistance. 

“  Harry!  Harry!”  he  cried.  “  Speak,  old  fellow!  Are  you  hurt?” 

Harry  looked  up  to  him  a  moment,  moved  his  lips  as  if  trying  to 
speak,  gave  a  gasp,  and  was  dead. 

“Oh,  God!”  moaned  Ben,  the  moment  he  saw  that  Harry  was  dead, 

“  this  is  terrible!  Harry  is  dead,  Charlie!” 

“  Eh?  What?”  Tom  Dillon  asked.  “  Who’s  dead?” 

“  Harry  is  killed,  Tom,”  repealed  Charlie. 

“  Great  Heaven!”  gasped  Tom,  turning  deathly  pale.  “  How  did  it 
happen?” 

“  I  heard  a  shot,”  said  Ben,  “  and  opening  my  eyes  I  saw  Harry 
reeling  backwards  and  a  man  going  through  the  window  there.” 

Sidney  and  Frank  got  up  and  examined  the  body.  He  was  stone- 
dead—eridently  shot  through  the  heart. 

Sam  McAulifle  was  the  last  man  to  get  his  eyes  open.  He  did  not 
hear  the  pistol  shot,  and  would  have  slept  on  had  not  Sidney  shook 
him  roughly  and  called  to  him  to  get  up.  > 

He  got  up  slowly.  The  punch  had  given  him  a  hard  rub. 

“  Sam,”  said  Frank,  in  a  husky  tone  of  voice,  “  poor  Harry  is 
dead.” 

“  Eh?  What?”  gasped  Sam. 

“  Poor  Harry  Is  dead.” 

“  Dead!” 


“  Yes.” 

“  What’s  the  matter?” 

“  Somebody  came  in  and  shot  him.  He’s  dead!” 

Sam  was  speechless  for  nearly  a  minute.  He  stood  up  and  gazed 
dowu  at  the  face  of  his  dead  friend,  as  if  vainly  trying  to  realize  that 
it  was  true. 

“Dead!  Dead!”  he  repeated  several  times.  “  Murdered— shot!  Boys, 
didn’t  we  sign  a  pledge  not  to  get  drunk  again?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Sidney  Creighton,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

“  Yes,”  repeated  Sam,  “and  we  got  drunk  again  right  away,  and  it 
has  cost  poor  Harry  his  life;”  aud  he  looked  down  at  his  dead  friend 
as  though  he  still  hoped  he  was  not  dead  forever. 

The  others  said  not  a  word. 

Thoughts  were  coursing  through  their  minds  too  fast  for  words  to 
be  spoken;  words  now  would  be  but  hollow  mockery. 

They  recalled  the  past,  and  remembered  the  many  good  qualities  of 
poor  Harry,  uutil  tears — silent  tributes  of  aflection — coursed  down 
their  cheeks. 

“  This  is  terrible!”  Ben  Massey  finally  spoke. 

The  situation  had  dawned  on  his  mind.  The  coroner's  investigation 
would  bring  their  debaucheries  to  light,  aud  all  his  friends  in  New  York 
would  read  of  them  with  horror. 

The  thought  made  him  shudder. 

“Yes,”  said  Tom,  “it  is  horrible.  To  be  killed  this  way— shot 
dowu  without  any  warning,  like  a  dog.  I’ll  give  a  thousand  for  the 
murderer.” 

“  So  will  I,”  said  Ben. 
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“  Aii'.l  I,  ami  I,”  put  in  the  others. 

“  And  I,”  said  Sam  McAuliffe,  “  will  register  an  oath  before  Heaven, 
and  in  the  presence  of  my  dead  classmate,  never  to  drink  another 
drop  of  anything  that  will  intoxicate,  so  help  me  God!  Had  we  kept 
our  pledge  and  gone  to  bed  we  would  have  been  spared  this  thing.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

“A  GLASS  OF  WATER.” 

The  others  were  awed  iuto  a  trembling  silence  by  the  terrible  ear¬ 
nestness  of  Sara’s  solemn  oath  over  the  body  of  their  murdered  com¬ 
panion. 

Sam  did  not  ask  any  of  them  to  join  him  in  the  pledge.  He  took 
the  oath  himself,  and  the  others  were  witnesses.  Had  he  called  on 
them  they  would  have  joined  him  in  the  oath. 

A  silence  of  live  minutes  followed,  and  then  Ben  asked: 

“  Won’t  one  of  you  call  Sauders  ?” 

“  I  will,”  said  Frank,  who  had  on  a  suit  of  Ben’s  clothes,  and  he 
proceeded  to  call  the  old  man  up.  He  came  out  to  see  what  was 
wanted. 

“  Have  our  clothes  come?”  asked  Frank,  not  wishing  to  alarm  the 
old  lady. 

“  Yes,  sur,”  he  replied. 

“  Where  are  they?” 

“  In  here,  sur.” 

“  Please  bring  them  in  the  big  room  for  us— we  want  them.” 

“  Joseph  Sanders,”  called  out  Maria  from  the  inner  room,  “  don’t 
you  dare  drink  none  o’  that  stuff.” 

“  I  won’t  tech  a  drop,  Maria,”  he  said,  hastily  slipping  on  his 
clothes,  and  taking  up  the  bundle  of  clothes  to  follow  Frank. 

They  went  into  the  room  together. 

“  Sanders,”  said  Ben,  “  somebody  came  in  through  that  window 
there  and  shot  Harry.  He  is  dead.” 

“  Good  Lord!”  gasped  the  old  farmer,  let: iug  the  bundle  drop  to  the 
floor.  “  The  Lord  save  us!” 

The  old  man  was  utterly  demoralized  by  the  affair.  He  sank  down 
on  a  chair  and  gazed  vacantly  at  the  face  of  the  dead. 

“  Our  clothes  have  come,”  said  Frank.  “We’d  better  put ’em  on, 
and  then  decide  on  what’s  to  be  done.” 

They  untied  th6  bundle,  and  found  each  man’s  name  pinned  to  the 
suit  intended  for  him.  They  found  that  every  suit  fitted  exactly,  so 
they  had  no  fault  to  find. 

They  got  two  guns  and  one  of  the  dogs  belonging  to  Bob,  one  of  the 
hired  men,  and  tried  to  trail  the  murderer.  But  the  dog  would  not 
try  to  trail.  They  couldn’t  make  him  do  it,  so  they  had  to  give  up  in 
despair. 

“Take  the  punch-bowl  out  of  the  room,  Sanders,”  said  Ben,  “  and 
remove  the  bottles  and  glasses,  so  as  to  make  the  room  look  respect¬ 
able.” 

Sanders  did  as  he  was  directed,  with  the  assistance  of  Sam,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  all  evidence  of  the  debauch  was  removed. 

“  Now,  Sanders,  we  want  the  nearest  justice  and  coroner  notified. 
Seed  one  of  the  hired  men  away  for  one.” 

“  Yes,  sur,”  and  the  old  man  proceeded  to  call  Jim  up. 

Both  the  hired  men  got  up,  and  were  almost  paralyzed  with  terror 
when  they  found  that  a  murder  had  been  committed  so  close  to  them. 

Both  went  in  search  of  the  authorities  wanted,  whilst  the  young  men 
stood  in  silent  watch  over  the  body  of  their  young  friend  and  com¬ 
panion. 

About  daylight  Jim  and  Bob  returned  with  a  magistrate  and  the 
coroner  for  that  district,  who  took  charge  of  the  body. 

After  daylight  Horace  telegraphed  to  the  parents  of  the  murdered 
man. 

“  Oh,  this  is  horrible!”  said  Ben  again.  “  Nearly  every  one  of  us 
has  black  eyes,  as  though  we  had  been  in  a  free  fight.  Even  our  best 
friends  will  say  poor  Harry  was  killed  by  some  of  our  party,  aud  that 
we  are  trying  to  lay  it  on  some  unknown  party.” 

“I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Ben,”  said  Sam,  “for  the  tailor  will 
save  us  from  that  charge.” 

“  How?” 

“  H0  will  swear  that  he  measured  Harry  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  aud 
that  our  bruises  were  then  on  our  faces,  and  that  we  were  then  all  in 
a  good  humor  and  on  good  terms.” 

/es  yes  that’ll  save  us,”  said  Ben,  feeling  greatly  relieved. 
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“  But  the  disgrace  of  the  whole  thing— everything  will  get  out  now, 
and  the  papers  will  give  us  a  scoring.” 

“  Yes,  I  fear  they  will,  aud  reporters  will  interview  us.  We  can’t 
help  it  now.” 

Ben  was  disconsolate,  and  so  were  all  of  them. 

The  murder  created  the  greatest  sensation  of  the  day.  No  one 
could  identify  the  murderer,  for  no  one  but  poor  Harry  saw  his  face. 

Ben  and  Charlie  only  saw  a  pari  of  his  back  and  legs  as  he  weut 
through  the  window. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Harry  came  out,  and  the  place  was 
crowded.  The  coroner  held  an  inquest,  aud  the  young  men  who  were 
with  him  when  he  was  murdered  gave  their  testimony.  The  verdict 
acquitted  them  of  any  blame,  and  then  they  all  went  home,  except 
Ben  and  Horace,  They  remained  together,  as  their  faces  presented 
too  marked  traces  of  a  combat  for  them  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  their 
friends  in  the  city. 

The  newspapers  made  many  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  appearance  of 
the  survivors,  saying  their  faces  gave  evidence  of  a  general  free  fight, 
even  the  old  housekeeper  having  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  as  though  a  stal¬ 
wart  bully  had  given  her  a  powerful  blow  in  the  face. 

Sam  McAuliffe  was  called  upon  by  many  of  his  friends  as  soon  as 
he  reached  his  home  in  the  city.  He  frankly  stated  that ‘he  would 
never  drink  auother  drop  of  anything  that  had  alcohol  in  it  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  will  drink  any  after  I  am  dead,”  he  said.  “  I  have 
had  all  the  fun  there  is  in  wine  or  strong  drink,  and  am  satisfied  that 
it  doesn’t  pay.  In  a  few  more  days  I  would  have  had  an  attack  of  de¬ 
lirium  tremens. r  I’ve  got  here  a  pledge  we  all  signed  the  day  poor 
Harry  was  killed.  Had  we  kept  that  pledge,  Harry  would  have  been 
with  us  to-day.  I  am  going  to  write  a  total  abstinence  pledge  on  the 
back  of  it  and  keep  after  the  other  six  till  they  sign  it  with  me;”  and 
he  showed  the  pledge  to  his  friends. 

Taking  a  pen,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  pledge; 

“  We  hereby  pledge  our  honor  to  abstain  henceforth  from  the  use  of 
any  intoxicating  drink.  Sam  McAuliffe.” 

“  I  will  try  to  get  the  others  to  sign  it,”  he  said,  “  and  then - ” 

“  But  they  won’t  sign  it,”  suggested  one. 

“  Maybe  not,”  he  replied.  “  I  have  signed  it,  and  I’m  going  to  keep 
it.  My  experience  has  been  enough  for  me.”  And  he  folded  the  paper 
and  put  it  carefully  away  in  his  wallet  for  safekeeping. 

They  attended  the  funeral  of  poor  Harry,  and  were  sincere  mourn* 
ers.  They  had  succeeded  in  concealing  the  discolorations  on  their 
faces,  and  little  comment  was  made  about  the  hints  of  the  orgies  that 
were  in  progress  on  the  night  of  the  murder. 

Ben  employed  one  of  the  best  detectives  in  the  city  to  ferret  out  the 
murderer  and  bring  him  to  justice. 

“  I  don’t  mind  the  expense,”  he  said.  “  I  want  him  caught  and 
punished.  There  were  three  of  them.  Two  remained  outside.  You 
have  the  bullet  as  a  slight  clew.  Do  your  best  and  draw  on  me  for 
expenses.”  f 

The  detective  thus  armed  set  himself  to  work  to  ferret  out  the  mur¬ 
derer.  He  spent  a  week  in  the  neighborhood  in  search  of  clews. 

In  the  meantime  Ben  had  established  himself  in  elegant  quarters  in 
the  city,  where  his  friends  dropped  in  every  evening  to  see  him. 

One  evening,  about  a  month  after  the  death  of  Harry  Hamilton, 
Ben  received  a  visit  from  the  six  friends  who  were  with  him  on  that 
fatal  night. 

They  had  been  invited  by  written  invitations  from  him,  and  they  had 
responded  in  person. 

It  was  a  social  gathering,  and  fine  cigars  were  smoked  in  great 
numbers. 

“  What  do  the  detectives  say?”  Sidney  Creighton  asked. 

“  They  say  they  are  following  a  clew,”  Ben  replied.  “  That  they 
are  shadowing  a  man  they  fully  beiieve  to  be  the  murderer,  yet  have 
no  legal  proof  of  his  guilt.” 

“  Is  that  so?”  Sam  asked. 

“  Yes,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  them  corner  the  rascal.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  they  may  succeed  in  gettiug  the  right  man.” 

“  So  do  I.  I  say,  fellows,  this  is  dry  talking.  Let’s  have  something 
to  drink.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Horace.  “  I’m  as  dry  as  a  temperance  lecturer.” 

“  And  I’m  as  dry  as  a  mummy,”  remarked  Frank  Brinsdale. 

“  Well,  we’ll  have  some  punch,”  said  Ben.  “  I’ve  got  a  bowl  of  it 
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on  hand  ready  made,’’  and  tapping  a  bell  a  servant,  who  came  in  re* 
spouse  to  it.  was  ordered  to  bring  in  the  bowl  and  glasses. 

“  Ah!  Here’s  the  real  stuff  that  kings  drink!”  exclaimed  Ben,  as 
he  commenced  filling  the  glasses, 

“  And  the  stufi  that  killed  Harry  Hamilton, ’*  quietly  remarked  Sam, 
as  he  looked  at  the  great  bowl. 

Tne  others  glared  at  him  in  astonishment. 

It  was  an  unpleasant  reminder.  They  did  not  like  it. 

“  You  go  it  too  strong,  Sam,”  Ben  remarked,  as  he  slowly  filled  an¬ 
other  glass.  “  Won’t  you  try  some  of  it?” 

“  No,  thank  you,  Ben.  It’s  loo  stroug  for  me.” 

“  Put  water  in  it,  then;  though  that  would  spoil  it.” 

“  Yes,  it  would  spoil  the  water.  I'll  take  the  water  straight,  if  you 
please.” 

“  Thunderation!”  cried  Tom  Dillon.  “  Drink  plain  water!  Why,  I 
used  to  swim  in  that  when  I  was  a  boy.” 

“  So  did  I,”  quietly  returned  Sam.  “  I  liked  it  then  and  I  like  it 
now.  A  glass  of  water,  if  you  please.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  UNEXPECTED  VISIT. 

Sam  reached  for  a  glass  and  the  water-pitcher. 

“Ben,”  exclaimed  he,  “I’ll  never  drink  anything  that  makes  a 
man  drunk.  I’ve  sworn  oft'.” 

“  Are  you  a  temperance  man?”  Ben  asked,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  a 
sneer  in  his  tones, 

“  Yes,  I  am  a  temperance  man,  when  you  apply  the  word  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  a  drunken  man,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“  Well,  we  don’t  mean  to  get  drunk,”  said  Tom  Dillon. 

“  Of  course  not.  I  don’t  blame  a  man  for  beiug  drunk  after  drink¬ 
ing  the  liquor.  I  once  signed  a  pledge  not  to  get  drunk  again,  and 
you  did  tco,  and  then  we  went  on  drinking  just  the  same  as  before. 
We  got  drunk,  went  under  the  table,  and  before  some  of  us  got  up 
again  poor  Harry  was  a  corpse.  Do  any  of  you  believe  that  Harry 
would  be  in  his  grave  if  we  had  kept  our  pledge  that  night?” 

No  one  answered  him. 

“  If  not,  are  we  not  all  morally  responsible  for  his  death?” 

“  Great  Heavens,  Sam!”  cried  Charlie  Churchill,  “  you’re  way  oft 
your  nut!” 

“  I  think  not,  Charlie.  Can  you  say  that  you  believe  Harry  would 
have  been  killed  if  we  had  gone  to  bed  like  sober,  decent  men  that 
night?” 

Charlie  didn’t  answer. 

He  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair  and  chewed  savagely  at  his  cigar. 

“  Of  course  you  cannot,”  Sam  continued.  “1  am  never  again 
going  to  make  a  beast  of  myself  by  getting  drunk.” 

“  But  yon  needn’t  get  drunk,”  said  Horace.  “  We  are  not  going 
to  get  drunk.” 

“  You  ain’t,  eh?  Are  you  going  to  drink  any  punch  to-night?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  I’ll  cover  your  pile  that  you’ll  get  drunk  if  you  drink  three 
glasses  of  it.” 

They  all  laughed,  but  no  one  offered  to  take  up  his  offer. 

“  But  really,  Sam,”  said  Ben,  “  are  you  going  to  cut  yourself  off 
from  your  friends  just  because - ” 

“Oh,  no!”  interrupted  Sam;  “I’ll  put  it  this  way:  are  my  old 
friends  going  to  cut  me  because  I  won’t  get  drunk  and  become  a  com¬ 
mon  drunkard  with  them?” 

“  Oh— ah!” 

“  But  who’s  going  to  become  a  common  drunkard?”  Frank  a9ked. 

“  I’ll  answer  that  by  asking  another.  How  are  drunkards  made, 
my  friend?” 

“  Oh,  thunder,  Sam!”  exclaimed  Ben.  “  I’ll  hire  a  hall  for  you  to 
deliver  a  lecture  on  temperence  in.” 

“  Do  so,  and  I’ll  tell  how  you  crossed  the  bridge  on  horseback  one 
moonlight  night  when  you  were  crazed  on  punch.” 

“  And  knocked  me  heels-over-head  down  the  hill,”  added  Horace. 

“  Y"ea,  and  how  we  all  got  up  one  morning  and  hadn’t  a  penny,  a 
watch,  ring,  coat,  vest  or  pants  in  the  whole  crowd.  Oh,  it  would 
be  rich  music,  and  make  you  dance  to  the  dropping  of  cold  punch.” 

“  Well,  if  that’s  the  kind  of  music  you’d  make,  I’ll  not  hire  a  hall 
for  you,”  remarked  Ben.  “  Gentlemen,  we’ve  got  a  certain  amount 
of  wild  oats  that  must  be  sowed.  We’ll  sow  them  now,  and  get  rid  of 
inern  as  fast  as  possible,”  and  he  held  the  glass  of  punch  above  his 


head.  “  Here’s  to  our  friend  McAulifte.  May  he  never  have  too  much 
water  on  the  brain!” 

“  Down  with  it!”  cried  the  others,  drinking  the  toast  amid  great 
laughter. 

“  Here’s  to  cold  water!”  said  Sam,  holding  his  glass  above  his 
head.  “  Though  it  runs  in  the  gutters  it  never  puts  a  man  there!” 

“  Whoop!”  cried  Sidney  Creighton;  “  that’s  the  neatest  thing  I  ever  ^ 
heard  in  the  way  of  a  cold  water  toast.” 

“  Very  good,”  returned  Ben.  “But  I’ve  read  in  a  certain  good 
book  that  a  whole  world  was  once  destroyed  by  water— only  a  small 
family  escapiug.  I’ll  stick  to  punch  till  I  see  how  it  serves  me.” 

“  So  will  I,”  chorused  the  others. 

“  But  when  you  see  that  it’s  serving  you  badly,”  Sam  asked,  “  what 
will  you  do?” 

“  Shake  it.” 

“  But  it  won't  be  Bhaken.” 

“  I  guess  I  can  shake  it.” 

“Not  much.  You  will  cling  to  it  till  it  draws  you  down — down 
to - ” 

“Oh,  that’ll  do!”  cried  Charlie.  “  It’s  the  old,  old  story.” 

“  Of  course  it  is,”  replied  Sam.  “  You  know  it  by  heart,  and  your 
life  will  illustrate  it  as  you  go  along  through  life.  Better  put  your 
names  on  the  same  paper  you  once  signed,  fellows,”  and  he  drew  forth  | 
his  wallet  and  took  out  the  pledge  they  had  all  signed  the  day  Harry 
was  killed. 

They  looked  at  it,  and  the  sight  of  Harry’s  familiar  signature  made 
them  feel  serious  for  a  few  minutes. 

Sam  turned  the  paper  over  and  showed  them  the  pledge  of  total 
abstinence  he  had  signed. 

They  read  it  in  perfect  amazement. 

“  Sam,  you’re  a  fool,”  said  Ben.  / 

“  Of  course  I  am.  Any  man  is  a  fool  who  keeps  sober  and  neVer  j 

gets  blind  drunk.  I’d  get  into  an  asylum,  but  they  won’t  take  me.  | 

What’s  a  poor  fool  to  do,  I’d  like  to  know?” 

They  laughed  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  took  another  glass  of 
punch.  j 

“  Better  sign  this  declaration  of  independence,  fellows,”  suggested 
Sam. 

“  Can’t  do  it,  Sam,”  said  Ben,  dryly;  “  I  want  to  see  a  little  more  j 

fun  yet.  When  I  get  old  and  toothless  and  bald-headed,  I’ll  sign  it  j 

and  lay  down  and  die.”  j 

“  Well,  if  you  don’t  sign  something  like  it  you’ll  never  get  old, 
toothless  or  bald-headed.  You’ll  die  young.” 

“  Here’s  to  a  merry  life  and  a  short  one!”  cried  Charlie,  holding  his  ] 
glass  aloft.  j 

“  That’s  a  pirate’s  toast,”  returned  Sam,  quickly.  j 

“  So  it  is.  We’ll  adopt  it  to-night,  anyway,”  remarked  Ben,  refill-  j 
ing  his  glass. 

Several  glasses  were  taken  in  quick  succession,  and  the  seductive 
beverage  hegau  to  work  on  them  as  in  the  past.  Sam  saw  that  they 
were  in  a  fair  way  of  beiug  dead  drunk  by  midnight. 

“  Give  us  a  song,  Sam!”  cried  Sidney,  and  instantly  the  whole  party 
rushed  at  him  for  a  song. 

To  get  rid  of  them  he  sang  a  sentimental  song  with  good  effect, 
which  they  loudly  applauded. 

Then  Ben  followed  in  one,  after  which  all  the  others  sang,  a  drink 
of  the  punch  following  each  song. 

They  were  fast  going  under  when  a  ring  at  the  door-bell  startled 
them. 

The  servant  responded  to  the  bell,  and  found  two  young  ladies  and 
an  elderly  lady  and  gentleman  standing  there. 

They  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  and  their  two  daughters,  Dora  and 
Sybil. 

“  Is  Mr.  Massey  at  home?”  Mr.  Duncan  asked. 

“  No,  sir,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  The  servant  knew  it  was  Ben 
Massey’s  uncle,  aunt  and  cousins,  and  did  not  want  Ben  to  be  seen 
in  his  present  condition. 

The  Duncan  family  were  on  their  way  home  from  the  theater,  and, 
seeing  a  light  in  Ben’s  house,  concluded  to  give  him  a  five  minutes’ 
call.  Dora  had  urged  it  particularly. 

“  I  know  well  that  he  is  in,”  said  Mr.  Duncan,  sternly,  walking  in, 
followed  by  the  ladies. 

The  servant  was  horrified. 
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“  Mr.  Duncan,”  lie  whispered,  “  he’s  drinking  willi  some  friends, 
sir.” 

“  Ho  is,  eli?  The  young  rascal  will  fill  a  drunkard’s  grave  if  he 
doesn’t  stop  short  off.  Where  is  he?” 

**  in  the  front  room,  sir,"  was  the  trembling  reply. 

The  uncle  stalked  forward  and  opened  the  door. 

The  ladies  followed  close  behind  him. 

Ben  was  standing  up,  refilling  the  glasses  from  the  big  punch-bowl, 
when  his  uncle  and  aunt  and  cousins  entered. 

“  Great  earthquakes!”  he  exclaimed,  on  seeing  them;  “  why  didn’t 
you  let  me  know  you  were  coming,  uncle?” 

“  We  didn’t  know  it  ourselves,  Ben,”  was  the  reply.  “  We’ve  been 
to  the  theater,  and  just  dropped  in  to  see  whether  you  were  sober  or 
dead  drunk.” 

Neither  Charlie  nor  Frank  could  stand  on  their  feet.  Tom  and 
Sidney  reeled  to  and  fro  till  they  caught  the  back  of  a  chair  to  steady 
them. 

Ben,  however,  was  so  surprised  at  the  visit  that  it  partially  sobered 
him.  Yet  it  was  plain  that  he  was  heavily  loaded. 

“  Neither  shober  nor  drunk,”  he  said,  “  but— hie— half  sheas 
over.” 

“  So  I  see,”  said  the  uncle.  “  Where  do  you  expect  to  fetch  up, 
Ben?” 

“  Have  shome  punchsh,”  he  asked,  not  noticing  the  question. 

“  No— not  now,”  and  turning  to  Sam,  asked: 

«•  How  is  it  that  you  are  not  as  drunk  as  the  others,  sir?” 

44  Because  I  have  sworn  not  to  drink  again,  sir.” 

“  And  you  have  not  touched  any  of  that  punch  to-night?” 

“  Not  a  drop  of  it,  sir.” 

“  Give  me  your  hand,  young  man.  Your  name  is  McAulifle,  isn't 
it?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  This  my  wife— and  this  my  daughter,  Dora — and  this  is  Sybil,” 
and  the  merchant  introduced  him  to  his  family. 

Sam  bowed  low  to  the  ladies,  and  they  returned  it  with  gracious 
smiles. 

Frank  Brinsdale  began  to  look  uneasily  around  the  room.  His 
hair  rose,  his  eyes  distended,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  wild, 
frantic  yell. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

The  frantic  yell  of  young  Brinsdale,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  caused 
the  mother  and  daughters  to  utter  screams  of  alarm. 

“  Hello!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Duncan;  “  what’s  the  matter  with  him?” 

Ben  was  sober  enough  to  know  what  was  going  on.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  his  uncle  and  his  family  had  a  tendency  to  sober  him  to 
no  little  degree. 

The  wild  glare  in  Frank’s  eyes,  and  the  evident  terror  under  which 
he  was  laboring,  convinced  Sam  McAulifle  that  it  was  a  case  of  de¬ 
lirium  tremens. 

“  He’s  got  ’em,  Ben!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  noticed  Frank’s  actions. 

“  Got  what?”  Mr.  Duncan  asked. 

“  Jim-jams,”  Sam  replied.  “  The  monkeys  are  after  him.” 

“  Come,  wife,  we’d  better  be  getting  away  from  here,”  said  Mr. 
Duncan,  turning  to  hjs  wife  and  daughters.  “  That  fellow  has  got  the 
delirium  tremens.” 

“  Oh,  mercy!”  exclaimed  Dora  Duncan,  turning  to  Sam.  “  Is  he 
dangerous?” 

“  That  depends  upon  the  form  the  mania  assumes,  I  suppose,”  re¬ 
plied  Sam,  going  toward  Frank,  who  seemed  to  be  watching  some¬ 
thing  moving  about  the  room. 

Suddenly  Frank  gave  another  wild  well,  and  sprang  upon  the  table, 
kicking  a  dozen  glasses  in  as  many  directions,  and  dancing  like  a 
lunatic  all  over  the  table,  chairs  and  punch-bowl,  which  finally  went  to 
the  floor  in  a  crash. 

“  Off!  Ofl,  you  fiends!”  he  shrieked.  “  Ha— ha— ha!  No-no- 
no!  ha — ha — ha!  Catch  me  if  you  can!  Murder!  Murder!  Help! 
Blood!  Blood!  Oh,  God  save  me!  Save  me!”  and  he  sprang  to  the 
floor,  darted  forward,  and  dropping  on  his  knees  before  Dora  Dun¬ 
can,  besought  her  to  save  him  from  the  terrible  creature  of  an  in¬ 
flamed  imagination. 

“  Oh,  Heavens!”  gasped  Dora,  with  a  shudder,  “  this  is  horrible!” 

“  Save  me!  save  me!”  he  siirieked.  “  See  there!  He  is  gnawing 


his  bones  and  glaring  at  me  with  his  fire-green  eyes!  Oh,  God!  Look 
at  his  teeth!  Look  at  his  claws!  Look  at  his  terrible  eyes!  Give 
me  a  gun!  a  knife!  a  revolver!  Mercy!  mercy!  He  is  coming!  Back! 
back!  Off?  ofl!”  and  with  a  wild,  despairing  shriek  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  again,  and  dashed  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  where  he 
struck  against  the  wall  with  such  force  as  to  knock  himself  senseless 
to  the  floor. 

Somehow  or  other  Mr.  Duncan  could  not  take  himself  away.  He 
seemed  to  be  held  there  by  some  irresistible  power  which  prevented 
him  from  leaving.  He  had  never  before  seen  a  case  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  the  terrible  dramatic  scene  held  him  spell-bound. 

“Oh,  my  God!”  cried  Dora,  “  he  haB  killed  himself!”  and  she 
started  forward  at  the  same  time  that  Sam  McAulitfe  did. 

They  came  together  over  the  prostrate  and  unconscious  young 
man. 

“  Oh,  is  he  dead!”  she  asked,  as  she  saw  the  blood  oozing  from  his 
mouth  and  ears. 

“  I  think  not;”  and  he  knelt  and  lifted  his  bead  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  came  forward  and  looked  at  him. 

“  You  had  better  send  for  a  physician,”  suggested  Mr.  Duncan. 

“  Oh,  Cousin  Bee!”  cried  Dora  Duncan,  running  round  the  table  to 
the  side  of  her  cousin,  “  this  is  terrible!  Why  do  you  drink  such 
horrid  stuff?  You’ll  be  just  that  way,  too,  some  day,  if  you  don’t 
stop.” 

Ben  was  almost  completely  sobered  by  this  time.  He  realized  the 
situation,  and  said : 

“  I  am  going  to  stop,  cousin.  You  don’t  know  how  mortified  I  am 
that  you  have  caught  us  in  this  predicament.” 

“lam  sorry,  too,”  she  said,  on  seeing  how  much  he  took  it  to 
heart. 

“  Ben,”  called  Sam,  “  send  your  man  for  a  physician.” 

“  I  don’t  know  who  to  send  for,”  he  replied,  looking  around  in  a 
helpless  sort  of  way. 

“  Send  for  Dr.  Reed,”  suggested  Sam.  “  I  know  him  to  be  a  good 
physician.  He  lives  in  the - Hotel,  and  will  come  at  once.” 

“  Send  for  him,”  said  Ben,  ringing  the  bell  for  the  servant. 

The  servant  came  and  was  told  to  go  to  the - Hotel  for  Dr. 

Reed.  He  went  off  in  great  haste. 

“I  think  we  had  better  go  now,”  suggested  Mrs.  Duncan,  who  did 
not  wish  to  have  the  physician  come  and  catch  them  there. 

“  Oli,  don’t  go,  mamma!’’  exclaimed  Dora,  “  till  you  know  whether 
he  is  dead  or  alive.” 

“  We  must  go  home,”  repeated  the  mother.  “  The  doctor  will  at¬ 
tend  to  the  cose.  She  spoke  with  considerable  firmness,  and  Dora 
knew  that  it  was  settled  that  she  must  leave  at  once. 

Rising  to  her  feet,  she  said  to  Sam  in  a  low  tone  of  voice: 

“  I  am  sorry,  but  I  must  go.  Please  nurse  him  tenderly,  for  he 
may  have  a  mother  and  sister  who  love  him  dearly.” 

“  Yes,  Miss  Duncan,  I  will,  for  I  know  his  mother  and  sister  well, 
and  this  would  nearly  break  their  hearts  if  they  knew  it.  I’ll  try  to 
make  him  sign  the  pledge  with  me  when  he  gets  over  it.” 

“  Oh,  do,  please,  and  let  me  know  how  you  succeed,  will  you  not?” 

“  Yes,  if  you  will  tell  me  how  I  must  notify  you.” 

“  Why,  come  and  see  us,  of  course,”  and  giving  him  her  hand,  she 
turned  and  approached  Ben  Massey. 

“  Cousin  Ben,”  she  said,  laying  a  hand  on  his  arm,  “  I  hope  you 
will  invite  us  girls  to  your  next  party,  and  then  there  won’t  be  any 
such  scenes  as  this.” 

Ben  glanced  around  the  room  and  found  that  Tom,  Charlie,  Sidney 
and  Horace  were  all  dead  drunk  and  oblivious  to  what  was  going  on 
around  them. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  I  think  I  will  next  time,”  and  then  turning  to  his 
uncle,  said: 

“  I  am  mortified  to  death,  uncle  and  aunt.  Don’t  scold  me;  I  am 
punished  enough.” 

“  I  won’t  say  a  word,  Ben,  my  boy,”  said  the  generous-hearted 
merchant.  “I  was  young  once  myself,  and  know  just  how  you  feel 
about  it.  Glad  we  dropped  in,  however,  and  caught  you.  It  may  do 
you  good.  Will  drop  in  again  some  time  to  see  if  you  have  profited 
by  the  lesson.  Good-night.  Come  and  see  us,”  and  he  wrung 
Ben’s  hand  cordially. 

The  aunt  and  cousins  shook  hands  with  him,  and  then  they  went 
down  to  the  carriage,  which  was  waiting  before  the  door  for  them. 

“  Oh,  perdition!”  hissed  Ben  as  soon  as  they  were  gone.  “  Oh, 
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maledictions  on  my  luck!  1  would  not  have  had  this  to  happen  for 
ten  thousand  dollars!  Who  would  have  dreamed  of  their  coming  here 
at  this  time  of  night!  I’ll  wager  my  ears  that  Cousin  Dora  suggested 
iu  Ten  thousand  curses  on  the  luck!  We  were  nearly  all  full 
enough  to  go  to  bed  with  our  boots  on,  and  then  this  visit  upset  us. 
I’ve  a  mind  to  swear  oil  and  turn  temperance  radical.” 

“  Good!  Sign  the  pledge  with  me,  Ben!”  cried  Sam,  who  was  tak¬ 
ing  it  all  in. 

“  Oh,  blast  your  confounded  pledge!”  he  cried.  “  You  are  all 
right.  They  found  you  sober  as  an  owl,  and  gave  you  all  the  praise.” 

“  And  that’s  the  way  they  will  always  find  me  after  this,  Ben,  my 
boy,”  replied  Sam.  “  I  am  done.  I  don’t  drink  anymore.  You’d 
better  become  a  temperance  radical  than  a  regular  old  drunkard, 
which  you  will  do  some  day  if  you  don’t  check  up.” 

“  No,  1  won’t.  I  don’t  drink  as  much  now  as  I  did  in  Europe.” 

*'  I  don’t  know  how  much  you  drank  in  Europe,  Ben;  but  if  you 
dou’t  drink  less  in  America  you’ll  soon  become  an  old  bloat,  as  sure 
as  the  stars  shine  to-night.” 

“  Oh,  thunder!  Do  you  think  I  don’t  know  when  I  have  enough?” 

“  You  don’t  know  when  you  have  enough,”  replied  Sam.  “  Did  you 
know  it  when  you  rode  that  horse  across  the  bridge,  or  when  we  lost 
our  clothes?” 

Sam  was  too  much  for  him,  and  Ben  turned  away  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  answer  his  questions.  He  looked  at  the  ruins  of  the  costly 
punch-bowl  and  the  bits  of  broken  glass  scattered  about  over  the  carpet. 

The  punch  all  gone,  he  took  a  bottle  of  old  rye  whisky,  and  poured 
out  a  strong  drink  in  one  of  the  glasses  that  had  escaped  the  wreck. 

“  You’ve  had  enough  to-night,  Ben,”  Sain  remarked.  “  I  would 
not  drink  any  more  if  I  were  you.” 

“  Sam,  I  am  reckless  to-night,  and  don’t  care  what  becomes  of  me. 
This  visit  has  brokeu  me  all  up.  Here’s  to  whatever  may  come 
and - ” 

Sam  sprang  forward  and  knocked  the  glass  from  his  hand,  spilling 
the  whisky  on  the  carpet. 

“  Ben  Massey!”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  have  sent  for  my  friend,  Dr.  Reed, 
to  come  to  your  house  to  attend  to  Frank.  I  won’t  let  you  get  blind 
urunk  until  after  he  goes.  You  would  disgrace  yourself  and  all  your 
friends.” 

“  That’s  so,”  said  Ben.  “  I  never  thought  of  that,”  and  he  looked 
around  the  room  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way. 

“  Take  some  soda  and  try  to  get  your  wits  about  you,”  suggested 
Sam,  “  but  let  whisky  alone  for  to-night.” 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

HANDLING  A  MANIAC — HOW  TO  DRINK. 

When  Dr.  Reed  arrived  he  was  astonished  at  what  lie  saw. 

Five  young  men  were  lying  on  the  floor  in  utter  unconsciousness, 
one  of  whom  was  in  a  very  precarious  condition. 

“  Doctor,”  said  Sam,  on  receiving  the  physician,  “  this  is  Mr.  Ben 
Massey,  the  proprietor  of  the  house.” 

“  Very  happy  to  know  you,  Mr.  Massey,”  replied  the  doctor,  ex¬ 
tending  his  hand  and  giving  his  face  a  searching  glance. 

He  well  remembered  the  tremendous  sensation  of  poor  Harry  Ham¬ 
ilton's  death  at  Massey’s  country  seat  in  Connecticut,  and  which  yet 
remained  a  mystery. 

“  My  friends  have  been  having  a  bout  with  me,  doctor,”  Ben  said, 
“  and  tiie  result  is  we  all  took  too  much.  Frank  has  had  the  monkeys 
after  him.  He  had  nearly  butted  his  brains  out  against  the  wall.” 

“  I’ll  see  how  he  is,”  said  the  physician,  going  round  the  table  in 
order  to  get  at  him.  “  Why,  you’ve  had  quite  a  destructive  racket.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Sam.  “  He  sprang  upon  the  table,  kicked  the  punch¬ 
bowl  off’ and  sent  the  glasses  flying  in  every  direction.” 

The  physician  looked  at  Frank  and  asked: 

“  Can’t  we  have  a  bed  to  put  him  in?  He  ought  to  be  undressed 
and  put  to  bed  at  once.” 

“  Certainly,”  replied  Ben.  “  There’s  a  dozen  beds  in  the  house.” 
And  he  ordered  a  room  to  be  made  ready  in  five  minutes. 

In  three  minutes  the  room  was  ready,  arid  Sam  and  the  hired  man, 
under  the  direction  of  the  physician,  took  up  Frank  and  bore  him  to 
the  bed.  They  took  off  his  clothes,  and  the  physician  then  examined 
his  head. 

“  He  received  a  severe  shock  against  the  wall,”  he  said.  “  Had  he 
been  sober  it  would  have  killed  him.” 

“  Yea,  but  he  was  raving  drunk,”  said  Sam. 


“  That’s  all  that  saved  him.” 

“  He  will  get  over  it,  then?” 

“  Oh,  yes.  He’ll  come  through  all  right,  but  you’ll  have  to  guard 
him  so  as  to  keep  him  from  leaping  out  of  the  window.  When  he 
wakes  up  he  may  see  all  sorts  of  terrible  beasts,  and  make  a  dash  far 
the  window  to  escape  them.  It  will  take  two  of  you  to  hold  him,  but 
you  must  not  let  him  get  away  from  you.  I  will  give  you  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  which  must  be  administered  as  soon  as  he  wakes,  when  he  must 
have  an  opiate  that  will  make  him  sleep  until  the  delirium  passes 
away.” 

He  wrote  the  prescription,  and  the  hired  man  was  seut  to  a  drug 
store  to  have  it  filled  at  once. 

The  man  soon  returned,  and  the  doctor  tried  to  force  some  of  it 
down  the  poor  fellow’s  throat.  But  they  found  his  jaws  set,  and  so 
had  to  wait  till  he  came  to,  which  he  did  in  an  hour  or  so. 

But  delirium  came  with  waKefulness,  and  he  seemed  to  look  upon 
them  as  some  terrible  demons  who  wanted  to  destroy  him. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  glared  wildly  at  them. 

“  Off!  Off,  you  fiends!”  he  yelled  in  frantic  terror,  trying  to  get 
away  from  them.  “Ha — ha — ha!  I  know  you!  You  are  the  demons 
of  the  punch-bowl!  I  saw  you  come  out  of  the  punch-bowl!  Ben  o’ 
the  Bowl  didn’t  put  you  in,  but  you  came  out  of  it!  Ha — ha — ha! 
Ben  o’  the  Bowl!  Ben  o’  the  Bowl!  Back!  Dou’t  touch  me!  Off! 
Ofl!” 

“  Take  hold  of  him,”  said  the  doctor,  “  and  hold  him  fast  till  I  can 
get  a  dose  of  this  medicine  down  him.” 

Ben,  Sam  and  the  servant  seized  and  threw  him  back  on  the  bed 
and  held  him  there.  He  struggled  with  a  frantic  desperation,  but  the 
three  were  able  to  manage  him,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  doctor  got 
the  dose  down  his  throat,  as  he  quickly  swallowed  everything  he  got 
into  his  mouth. 

Then  they  waited  for  an  hour,  holding  him  down  during  that  time, 
to  let  the  medicine  take  eflect. 

He  whooped,  yelled,  foamed  at  the  mouth  like  a  mad  dog,  and 
called  Ben  o’  the  Bowl  to  put  the  demons  back  into  the  bowl. 

“  Now  we’ll  give  him  an  opiate  that  will  keep  him  quiet  till  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  the  doctor.  “  He  will  sleep  till  eight  or  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.” 

They  held  him  and  gave  him  the  dose.  He  took  it  very  quietly,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  was  soundly  sleeping. 

“  He’ll  give  you  no  more  trouble  to-night,”  said  Dr.  Reed.  “  I  will 
return  at  eight  o’clock.  Somebody  must  be  in  his  room  by  seven 
o’clock  to  prevent  accidents.  What  has  he  been  drinking  to-night?” 

“  Whisky  punch,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Let  me  see  some  of  it.” 

“  Not  a  drop  left,  doctor,”  Sam  replied.  “  He  broke  the  bowl  and 
we  lost  it  all.” 

“  I  can  make  you  some,”  Ben  suggested. 

“  Oh,  no,  that  would  be  too  much  trouble,  and  it  is  not  necessary.’* 

“  Will  you  have  anything  to  drink,  doctor?”  Ben  asked,  “  I  have 
some  fine  old  whisky  and  brandy  in  the  house.” 

“  I’ll  take  a  little  brandy,  if  you  please.” 

They  went  back  iuto  the  room  where  the  broken  punch-bowl  lay, 
and  Ben  proceeded  to  bring  out  a  bottle  of  fine  old  cognac  and  several 
glasses,  which  he  put  down  on  the  table. 

The  doctor  poured  out  what  he  wanted  and  said: 

“  I  never  take  it  except  when  I  am  called  out  at  irregular  hours 
like  this.” 

“  I  suppose  you  take  it  as  a  medicine,  doc?”  said  Sum. 

“  Yes— more  as  a  preventive  than  a  cnre.  It  never  cures  anything. 
Do  you  take  any  now?” 

“  Never!  I’ve  sworn  off  ever  since  poor  Harry  Hamilton’s  death.” 

“  You’ve  done  a  sensible  tiling,  McAuliffe.  Are  you  going  to 
keep  it?” 

“I  think  I  will.” 

Ben  poured  out  some  in  a  glass,  and  was  about  to  drink  it,  when 
the  doctor  said: 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Massey,  but  really  you  ought  not  to  touch 
another  drop  to-night.” 

“  Indeed!  Why  not?” 

“  Because  about  two  good,  square  drinks  would  put  you  almost  in 
the  same  swamp  with  your  friend  up-stairs.” 

Ben  put  down  the  glass  and  stared  at  him  in  the  most  astonished 
way  imaginable. 
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“  Why!”  said  he,  “I’m  perfectly  sober,  doctor!’’ 

“  You  are  mentally*  but  your  whole  nervous  system  Is  full  of  the 
demon  spirit  of  alcohol,  which  requires  but  little  to  ignite  the  tire-of 
delirium.  The  menial  excitement  of  this  attack  of  your  frieud  has 

sobered  you  somewhat,  I  judge.”  ,  ,  , 

Sam  could  have  told  him  that  the  visit- of  his  uncle’s  family  did  that, 
but  he  did  not. 

“  I  did  not  know  I  was  so  bad  off  as  that,  remarked  Ben. 

“  Delirium  tremens  comes  when  the  victim  leasts  expects  it,”  said 
the  doctor.  “  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  have  an  attack  on  two  or  three 
more  driuks  to-night.” 

“  Then  I  won’t  touch  it  again  to-night,”  said  Ben. 

“  I  really  think  that  the  best  thing  you  could  do,  Mr.  Massey,”  re¬ 
marked  the  doctor.  “  The  only  way  to  enjoy  drinking  stimulants  is  to 
let  the  effect  of  one  drink  pass  away  before  you  take  another.  Then 
you  get  rational  enjoyment  without  endangering  health,  morals  or 
position.” 

“  But  who  can  drink  that  way,  doctor?”  Sam  asked.  “  Don’t  all 
regular  drinKers  take  too  much?” 

“  Generally  they  do;  but  still  there  are  thousands  who  drink  just  as 
I  do,  which  is  as  I  just  stated.” 

“  But  when  a  man  once  gets  into  the  habit  of  going  under  the  table, 
as  our  friends  here  have  done  to-night,  isu’t  it  better  for  him  to  leave 
off  all  drinking?” 

Mo9t  decidedly,  unless  he  wants  to  die  a  drunkard,”  was  the  em¬ 
phatic  reply. 

“Just  so,”  assented  Sam,  as  if  pleased  with  the  answer.  “  Now  if 
I  could  only  get  Ben  to  look  at  it  in  that  light  I  would  be - ” 

“  Oh,  never  miud  that  now,”  sain  Ben,  interrupting  him.  “  I  have 
got  something  else  on  my  mind  to  think  about  to-night.  I’ll  discuss 
that  with  you  some  other  time.” 

“  Yes,  Ben,  when  you  get  the  monkeys  after  you  once,  then  you’ll 
begin  to  think  about  swearing  off.  Poor  Harry’s  death  was  enough 
for  me.  I’ll  never  touch  another  drop  of  liquor.” 

“  By  the  way,”  said  the  doctor,  “it  looks  as  though  the  murderer 
of  your  friend  will  never  be  found.” 

“  It  does  look  that  way,  but  I  have  hopes  that  he  will  be  caught 
some  day,”  returned  Ben.  “  I  will  offer  a  large  reward  after  a  while 
if  he  is  not  caught  soon,” 

“  It  is  strange  the  detectives  can’t  work  up  the  case,”  remarked 
Sam.  “  The  presence  of  a  stranger  in  a  small  country  place  like  than 
of  Massey  Hall  ought  to  be  traced  up  and  followed  out  by  men  who 
make  the  detection  of  crime  a  business.” 

“  Time  may  bring  it  all  out,”  remarked  the  doctor,  rising  and  but- 
tonin"  his  coat  up  to  his  chin,  “  and  I  hope  it  will.  Such  a  dastardly 
murder  ought  to  be  avenged  on  the  gallows.” 

The  physician  left,  and  Ben  and  Sam  were  alone  together.  The 
other  four  on  the  carpet,  in  a  state  of  oblivion,  were  as  so  many  dead 
men,  so  far  as  animation  was  concerned. 

Ben  glared  around  the  room  in  disgust,  and  said: 

“  Beautiful  picture,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Are  these  respectable  men,  or  are  they  tramps,  old  bummers,  or 
old  soaks?’’  Sam  asked.  “  You  ought  to  know,  Beu,  for  it  is  your 
work,  Ben  o’  the  Bowl.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IN  WHICH  SAM  MAKES  AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

Ben  gazed  at  Sam  for  several  minutes  in  a  puzzled  sort  of  a  way, 
and  finally  asked : 

“  Are  you  off  your  base,  Sam?” 

“  No,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  “  I  am  only  off  my  drunk.  I  am 
going  to  stay  oft',  too.” 

“  You  talk  like  a  lunatic.” 

“  Do  I?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  suppose  you  would  call  Frank’s  ravings  to-night  gems  of  wit 
and  flashes  of  wisdom?  These  fellows  around  here  on  the  floor  are 
philosophers  and  statesmen,  before  whose  wisdom  Socrates  and  Ben 
Franklin  pale  into  blank  verdancy?” 

“Oh,  go  on,”  said  Ben,  as  Sam  paused  and  waited  for  an  answer. 

“  Thank  you.  I’d  rather  go  to  bed  than  waste  my  time  arguing 
with  a  man  who  defends  drunkenness  as  against  sobriety  and  selb 
respect.  Let’s  go  to  bed.” 

“  All  right,  though  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  go  to  sleep.  But  what 
shall  we  do  with  these  fellows?” 

“  Leave  them  where  they  are.  They  are  used  to  that  kind  of  a  bed, 
and  don’t  mind  it.  The  carpet  is  already  ruined.” 

“  Yes,  you  are  right.  Come  on;  I’ll  show  you  to  your  room.” 

Sam  followed  him  up-stairs  into  a  room  where  he  had  slept  be¬ 
fore. 

Ben  retired  to  the  next  room,  after  instruoting  the  servant  to  let  the 
four  fellows  lie  where  they  were. 

Both  slept  quite  late.  When  they  came  down-stairs  they  found  Dr. 
Reed  in  charge  of  Frank’s  room,  attending  faithfully  to  his  patient, 
who  was  in  a  high  fever  and  unconscious  of  everything  around  him. 

How  is  he,  doc?”  Sam  asked,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

“  He  is  out  of  his  head  and  with  a  very  high  fever,”  was  the  reply. 

He  may  be  very  ill  for  several  days.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,”  said  Ben,  with  a  very  serious  look  on  his 
lace.  ••  What  seems  to  be  the  matter  now,  doctor?” 

morJ”8  tlie  efleCt  °f  t0°  mUCh  punci1’  8ir*  Simply  that  and  nothing 

“  Then  he’ll  get  over  it,  of  course?” 

“  1  think  he  will.” 


Ben  turned  and  saw  his  servant  beckoning  to  him. 

“  What  is  it,  George?”  he  asked. 

“  The  geutlemen  can’t  And  their  clothes,  sir.” 

“What!”  , 

“  The  gentlemen  can’t  lind  their  clothes,  sir,  repeated  the  man, 

“  Why,  every  man  had  on  Ins  clothes  when  we  left  them  last  nigim 
Come  on’  Sam.  Let’s  see  what  the  trouble  is.” 

They  bolted  into  the  front  room,  and  there  saw  Horace,  Tom,  Char 
lie  and  Sidney  sitting  before  the  Are  George  had  made  for  them,  with 
nothing  but  their  underclothes  on. 

“  Hello,  fellows!”  cried  Ben,  as  he  entered  the  room,  “where  are 


your  clothes?” 

“  That’s  what  we  want  to  know,”  replied  Tom.  “  Even 
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hoots, 


press- 
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Gentlemen,  you  know  the  remedy,”  said  Ben.  “  There’s  plenty  of 
old  rye  in  the  book-case  there.  Help  yourself,  Tom.” 

Tom  had  brought  out  a  bottle. 

He  Ailed  a  glass  half  full  and  gulped  it  down  as  though  it  had  been 
so  much  water. 

“  Who  broke  the  bowl?”  Horace  asked,  as  lie  stepped  over  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  magniflcent  punch-bowl  on  the  floor. 


go  naked.  It’s  the  second  time  I’ve  been  stripped  of  clothes,  jewelry 
and  money  while  drunk.” 

“  There  it  is,  ’  said  Sam,  pulling  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from 
his  pocket  which  lie  had  signed  himself. 

Tom  seized  a  pen  and  wrote  his  name  under  Sam’s,  to  the  great  as¬ 
tonishment  of  the  others. 

Ben  ^°W  8eud  ^°r  nW  clothier  for  me,  please,”  he  said,  turning  to 

“  Are  you  going  back  on  the  crowd,  Tom?”  Ben  asked. 

Oh,  no,  but  I  m  going  back  on  that  punch-bowl.  I  don’t  purpose 
8|1PPi}  nig  all  the  obi  tramps  and  burglars  who  keep  an  eye  on  me  with 
clothes  and  money.  I  believe  they  lay  in  wait  and  watch  till  we  get 
under  the  table,  and  then  go  for  us.” 

.  1  d(?1n’L  bel'eve  you  are  right,  Tom,”  said  Sidney  Creigh¬ 

ton.  me  tirst  fellows  who  stripped  us  may  be  the  murderers  of  poor 
narry  and  the  same  chaps  who  went  through  us  last  night.” 

there  may  be  something  in  that,”  remarked  Beu.  “  I’ll  send  for 
the  detective  and  put  the  idea  into  Ins  head.” 

be  clothier  was  sent  for,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  thev  were  again 
°lU  in  new  8uit8,  But  tliey  felt  sore  over  the  ’loss  of  their 
n*  tlnie„8  and  pur8es-  Yet  U)ey  would  not  allow  publicity  to  be  given 
“  NTnroSff  ii"  aC?,0UIM  °f  ,pe  bad  reputation  it  would  give  them. 

nen  if  saitJ  .Sam*  “  1  am  going  to  tell  you  what  will  hap¬ 

pen  if  you  don  t  stop  this  carousing.” 

killiii^vnn>(hk  l,.ef.re’  Sam!”  cried  Ben,  “I  don’t  want  to  be  hung  for 

“  ’  1  '!  W"  (  °"  1  t,IY  up  on  that  subject  I’ll - ” 

night  again! ”W°n  ^  Sam*  Jaughin^;  “you’ll  be  dead  drunk  to- 

somelbusimpss  ^au»bed,  and  Sam  left  the  house  to  go  down-town  on 

man6  standt^nM1  HaV?,,Ue  Cai,’’  an<i  when  in  ll,e  Bowery  discovered; 
seemed  so  fnmiii  ,e  B*.ont  platform  of  the  car  wit  ii  a  coat  on  that 
good  look  at  it  Ur  L°  llm  l  iat  he  Sot  up»  went  forward  and  took 

lo  his  .ntense  astonishment,  he  found  that  it  was  his  own  co 


hats  and  overcoats  are  gone. 

Ben  Massey  gave  them  a  stare  of  blank  amazement. 

“  Boys,”  said  Horace,  on  catching  the  expression  on  Ben’s  face 
“  we  have  been  cleaned  out  again!” 

“  Thunder!”  exclaimed  Tom. 

Ben  turned  to  George  and  said: 

“  Examine  the  house  aiid  see  if  you  can  find  out  whether  ourglarg 
have  been  in.” 

George  left  the  room  to  make  the  necessary  examination. 

“  I’ve  got  a  head  on  me  as  big  as  an  elephant,”  said  Horace, 
ing  bis  hands  to  bis  bead. 

“  So  have  I,”  added  Charlie. 

“  Who  lias  a  bigger  one  than  I  have,  I’d  like  to  know?”  put  in 


“  Frank  broke  it,”  replied  Sam.  “  He  had  the  jim-jams  last 
night.” 

“  No!” 

“  Yes;  and  lie’s  very  had  off  this  morning,  so  the  doctor  says.” 

“  Great  sweepstakes!”  exclaimed  Horace,  “did  he  see  us?”' 

“  Yes,  and  said  you  were  all  in  a  bad  way.” 

“  I  should  say  so.  What  iu  blue  blazes  did  you  let  him  see  us  for?” 

“  Couldn’t  help  it.  Two  young  ladies  saw  you,  too.” 

They  all  four  groaned. 

“  Who  were  they?”  Tom  asked,  turning  to  Ben. 

“  Why,  uncle,  aunt  and  two  cousius  came  in  at  eleven  o’clock,” 
said  Ben,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr.  .  - 

“  Did  they  come  in  here?” 

“  Yes,  and  saw  Frank  when  the  monkey  seized  him.” 

Such  a  look  of  disgust  as  came  into  the  faces  of  those  four  young 
men!  They  felt  ashamed  enough  to  leave  for  Europe  on  the  next 
steamer. 

“  And  Mr.  Duncan  took  my  hand  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and 
daughters,”  said  Sam,  “  because  I  was  the  only  sober  man  in  the  par¬ 
ty.  Oh,  you  fellows  will  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  sleepers  iu 
Potter’s  Field  if  you - ” 

“  Mr.  Massey!”  said  George,  rushing  excitedly  into  the  room,  “  bur¬ 
glars  have  been  in  the  house,  sir!” 

“  That’s  where  our  clothes  are  gone,  then,”  said  Tom  Dillon.  I 


Where’s  that  confounded  pledge,  Sam  McAulifle?  It’s  either  sign  or 
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"  *uui  stolen  from  him  oat  in  the  country  at  Massey  Hall  the 
mu ht  the  whole  party  was  stripped. 

The  unexpected  discovery  staggered  him.  He  looked  at  the  man 
ana  t  hought  he  could  see  traces  of  crime  there  in  his  face. 

1 11  shadow  him  and  see  if  I  can’t  get  a  clew  to  the  gang  who 
cleaned  us  out,”  he  said  to  himself. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  man  got  off  the  car. 

Sam  did  likewise,  and  followed  him  into  a  cross  street,  and  two 
mocks  east  of  the  Bowery  saw  him  enter  a  saloon. 

He  went  to  a  small  table  in  a  corner  and  joined  two  other  men. 

“Thais  the  gang!’’  mentally  exclaimed  Sum,  “and  I’m  goiiig  to 
join  it.  This  is  the  place  where  they  meet.  They’ll  stay  here  some 
tune,  I  guess,  talking  over  the  game  caught  last  uighi.  I’ll  get  a  dis¬ 
guise  and  another  suit  and  come  back  here.” 

He  hastened  to  a  costumer’s,  where  he  bought  a  beard  and  wig  to 
match,  and  thence  to  a  barher,  where  he  had  his  hair  cut  close.  A 
suit  of  clothes  iu  keeping  with  the  character  he  was  going  to  assume 
completed  his  outfit. 

One  of  bis  most  iutimate  friends  passed  him  on  the  street  without 
recognizing  him. 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  muttered.  “If  my  friends  don’t  know  me  the 
rascals  will  not.” 

He  hastened  back  to  the  place  and  found  the  three  men  still  talking 
together  in  the  corner. 

Taking  a  seat  in  full  view  of  them,  lie  ordered  some  whisky  straight, 
paid  for  it  with  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece,  and  pretended  to  drink 
the  stuff. 

The  ring  of  the  gold  piece  attracted  the  attention  of  the  three  men 
in  the  coiner,  just  as  he  intended  it  should,  aud  they  scrutinized  him 
closely  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  say,  boys,”  he  said,  turning  toward  them,  “  try  some  of  this  old 
grave  yard  juice  with  me.  I  don’t  know  you,  nor  do  you  know  me, 
bu*  I’ll  gamble  that  you  are  all  three  as  fly  as  I  urn.” 

“  Ha.  ha,  ha!”  laughed  the  man  who  had  on  his  coat,  “  I  like  to 
hear  a  cove  talk  right  out  in  meeting  that  way.  Of  course  we’ll 
grave-vard  with  you.  What’s  your  handle,  stranger,  if  it’s  a  fair 
question?’* 

‘•Oh,  the  question  is  fair  enough,”  he  replied.  “  Names  are  cheap, 
you  know.  I’ve  got  one  I  like  as  well  as  any  I’ve  seen  around.  It’s 
Jack  Reynolds,” 

The  three  men  moved  over  to  his  table,  and  the  barkeeper  brought 
more  liquor  and  the  change  for  his  gold  piece. 

Jack  pocketed  the  change  and  glanced  around  at  the  three  men. 
They  had  on  the  clothes  of  Tom  Dillon,  Sidney  Creighton  aud  Harry 
Hamilton,  divided  up  amongst  them! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


SAM  TURNS  DETECTIVE  ON  HIS  OWN  HOOK  AND  VISITS  A  FENCE. 


As  soon  as  he  made  the  discovery  of  the  clothes  on  the  three  men, 
Sam  went  to  work  to  play  it  fine  on  them. 

He  called  for  cigars,  and  showed  a  liberality  that  was  quite  unusual 
in  that  place.  The  others,  however,  proved  that  they  were  not  penni¬ 
less,  and  each  followed  the  other  in  ti eating. 

“  You  ain’t  been  around  here  much,  I  reckon,”  remarked  the  man 
opposite  him. 

“  How  do  you  know  I  haven’t?”  lie  promptly  asked. 

“  Haven’t  seen  you  before,”  was  the  reply. 

“  That’s  so.  How  did  you  manage  to  tell  the  truth?  It’s  wonder¬ 
ful.  I  came  from  Chicago.” 

“  Oh,  you  did!  How  is  it  out  there  now?” 

“  Oh,  it’s  pleasant  enougli  for  some  people.  A  little  too  warm  for 
me,  however,  so  I  lit  out  for  the  sea-shore.” 

“  Ah!  you  ain’t  familiar  with  New  York,  then?” 

“  I  ain’t,  eli?  I  was  born  in  the  Sixth  Ward.” 

"  Thunder!” 

“  And  can  give  you  points  every  lime.  Sahvey?” 

»  Yes.” 

“  All  right.  Have  some  more  poisou — barkeeper!” 

The  barkeeper  promptly  responded. 

“  Name  your  shrouds,  cully!” 

Each  n„au  named  his  drink. 

One  of  them  gave  the  barkeeper  a  significant  wink,  which  Sam  was 
Quick  to  tumble  to. 

“  Bring  me  a  whisky-sour,”  he  ordered,  “  and  something  for  your- 
1  self.” 

The  barkeeper  went  to  work  and  brought  the  drinks  on  a  waiter, 
placing  each  man’s  drink  before  him. 

But  Sam  did  not  drink  his  whisky-sour.  He  held  it  up  and  looked 
at  it. 

“  What’er  you  taking  yourself,  barkeeper?”  he  asked. 

“  Whisky-straight,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Just  8 wap  drinks  with  me  for  good  luck,”  he  said,  putting  his 
whiaky-sonr  on  the  waiter  and  taking  up  the  barkeeper’s  glass  of 
whisky-straight. 

..  i_don’t— drink — whisky*sour3,”  said  the  barkeeper,  changing 


color  slightly. 

“  Jus;  this  once,”  said  Sam.  “  Here  s  luck,  gentlemen.” 

The  three  men  looked  at  each  other  and  then  at  the  barkeeper,  who 
did  not  touch  the  whisky-sour. 

-am  sprang  to  ids  feet,  drew  a  brace  cf  seven-shooters,  and  cocked 
them. 

“  You’ll  drink  that  whisky-sour  or  eat  lead— take  your  choice.’ 


“  Blow  my  eyes!”  gasped  one  of  the  men  at  the  table,  turning  pale 
as  a  sheet. 

“  Just  keep  still  or  you’ll  get  blown  out,”  Sam  remarked  to  him. 
“  Drink  or  eat,  barkeeper,  which?” 

“  Oh,  Lord!”  groaned  the  liquor  mixer,  “  I — don’t — want  to - ’’ 

“  Well,  eat  lead,  then,”  and  lie  raised  one  of  the  revolvers  as  if  to 
fire. 

“  I— I’ll  drink  it!” 

“  Well,  see  that  you  do.  I’ll  give  you  a  bullet  for  every  drop  you 
spill.  Sahvey?” 

The  barkeeper  took  the  glass  and  tossed  it  off,  and  walked  away. 

“  Blast,  my  pitcher!”  gasped  one  of  the  men.  “  What’s  the  racket, 
stranger?” 

“  Oh,  Jack  Reynolds  is  fly  enough  for  New  York  duffers,”  was  the 
reply.  “  Just  watch  the  duffer  and  see  him  limber  out.” 

Toe  fellow  who  had  given  me  bartender  the  wink  signal  to  drug  the 
whisky-eour  trembled  in  his  boots  lest  the  next  attack  should  be  made 
on  him. 

But  Jack  did  not  appear  to  notice  him.  They  were  watching  the 
effect  of  the  drug  on  him. 

The  bartender  sent  a  customer  who  came  in  to  call  the  proprietor, 
who  was  at  home  asleep,  as  he  kept  the  bar  at  night,  that  being  the 
most  profitable  time  in  his  place. 

In  ten  minutes  the  proprietor  came  in. 

The  barkeeper  told  him  the  story  in  a  few  whispered  words  and  then 
left  to  go  to  his  room  to  sleep  off  the  drug,  which  was  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  work. 

The  burly  proprietor  gave  Jack  a  bland  look  and  asked,  as  though 
nothing  had  happened: 

“  What  will  you  take?” 

“  Soda!”  called  out  Jack.  , 

The  proprietor  burst  into  a  hoarse  laugh  and  said: 

“  He  didn’t  know  you,  pard.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  cully,”  said  Jack,  and  then  turning  to  the  man 
who  had  tipped  the  wink  to  the  oarkeeper,  said: 

“  You’re  a  queer  cove  to  want  to  run  through  me.” 

“  I— I - ” 

“  Oh,  don’t  lie  about  it,”  said  Jack,  laughing.  “  It  was  a  mean 
thing  to  do.  I  never  go  back  on  a  cove.  You  knew  I  was  on  the 
same  lay,  but  just  because  I  was  flush  you  wanted  to  go  through  me. 
Now  if  you  are  broke  say  so,  and - ” 

“  Oh,  no — no!”  said  all  the  three,  “  we  ain’t  broke.” 

“  Well,  put  it  there!”  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  them.  “  Try  it 
on  twice  and  we’ll  have  a  funeral,  sure  pop.” 

All  three  grasped  his  hand  in  turn  and  shook  it  warmly. 

“  You  see  I’m  fly,  don’t  you?  I  never  get  taken  in,  even  by  the 
cops.  I  left  Chicago  to  throw  ’em  off  the  scent  of  a  big  biz  over 
there.  Now,  let’s  go  down  to  Grand  street  and  the  Bowery  and  meet 
some  of  the  beys.” 

Of  course  they  consented,  for  he  was  evidently  a  noted  cracksman, 
who  could  give  them  some  points. 

But  Jack  only  wanted  to  get  them  out  of  that  place,  for  out  on  the 
street  he  induced  them  to  go  up  on  the  Bowery  to  another  saloon, 
where  lie  treated  them  to  a  lunch  and  drinks. 

He  drank  with  them,  but  took  nothing  that  would  intoxicate.  In 
the  other  place  he  had  thrown  the  drink  away  instead  of  drinking  it, 
but  was  not  discovered. 

But  in  order  not  to  excite  suspicion  that  he  was  playing  a  game  be 
walked  down  the  Bowery  with  them,  and  grew  as  friendly  axl  con¬ 
fidential  with  them  as  such  characters  ever  get  to  be. 

He  got  their  names. 

Bill  Dunn,  Jim  Donlon,  Joe  Eckert  and  Jack  Reynolds — that’s  the 
way  they  handed  out  names.  Jack  was  delighted  to  know  them,  and 
said : 

“  I  may  have  to  stay  here  a  long  time,  and  if  I  do  I’ll  show  you 
some  fine  work.” 

“  Good  for  you,”  said 'Dunn,  who  wa3  the  man  with  Sam’s  coat  on 
his  back. 

“  I  never  carry  spoils  long,”  he  remarked.  “  I  want  to  get  rid  of  a 
ticker  now.  Where’s  the  best  place  to  spout  it?  I’ll  stand  a  racket 
to-night.” 

“  Got  the  ticker  with  you?”  Dunn  asked. 

“  Yes.” 

He  had  a  second-hand  gold  watch  with  him,  besides  the  one  he 
usually  carried,  having  bought  it  when  he  weut  to  the  costumer’s. 

“  Come  on,”  said  Dunn.  “  I’ll  show  you  the  best  place  iu  New 
York.” 

“  That’s  the  place  I  want  to  tackle,”  lie  remarked,  as  he  followed 
Dunn,  leaving  the  other  two  fellows  behind  on  the  corner  of  the  Bowery 
and  Grand  street. 

Dunn  led  him  up  Grand  several  blocks,  and  then  turned  into  a 
certain  street  that  ran  toward  the  City  Hall,  and  entered  a  dingy-look- 
ing  doorway  under  a  sign  of  the  three  gilded  balls. 

“  Hello,  Moses!”  Dunn  greeted  the  very  Jewish-looking  son  of  Israel 
who  appeared  behind  a  high,  narrow  counter. 

“  How  you  van,  Meester  Dunn?”  Moses  returned. 

“  I  am  O  K,  Moses,”  replied  Dunn,  and  then  turning  towards  Jack, 
added: 

“  I’ve  brought  a  cove  who  wants  to  spout  a  ticker,  Moses.  He’s  all 
right  on  the  square,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.  I  want  you  to  do  your 
best  by  him,  ’cause  lie’s  a  friend  of  mine.” 

“  So  hellup  me  gracious,  I  isli  got  no  monish  to-day,”  said  Moses, 
Blinking  his  head.  “  Dem  bolice  ish  so  schmardt  dot  ve  can  no  sell  de 
sti  wag.” 
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“  Oh  that’ll  do,  old  man.  We  can  take  it  down  to  Isaacs’.  He 
told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  a  million  dollars,  and  would  buy  up  all 
your  tickets.” 

•*  So  hellup  me,  Aaron,  I - ” 

..  oh,  that’ll  do— look  at  the  ticker  and  lets  see  if  you’ll  give  more 

than  lsaccs  will.” 

Jack  handed  over  the  watch. 

it  was  not  a  very  valuable  one,  and  Moses  knew  it  at  a  glance. 

“  How  much?”  jack  asked. 

“  Fife  tollar.” 

“  Give  it  here,”  and  Jack  reached  out  for  the  watch. 

“  1  gifs  you  seven  tollar!" 

“  Ten  or  nothing,  old  man,”  said  Jack.  “  You  cau  get  twenty-five 
dollars  for  it  easily.” 

“  Mine  Gott!  you  dinks  I  vas  made  of  golt?” 

“  That  watch  is  made  of  gold,  and  you  don’t  get  it  for  less  than  ten 
dollars.” 

Moses  offered  eight  dollars,  nine  dollars,  and  finally  gave  the  ten 
dollars,  with  which  they  went  away. 

“  That’s  a  good  place,”  said  Jack,  taking  in  the  surroundings  of 
the  place,  44  but  he’s  a  hard  old  case,  he  is.” 

“  Yes;  but  he  gives  more  than  any  other,  because  he’s  got  a  sure 
way  of  realizing  on  them,”  returned  Dunn,  as  they  turned  toward  the 
Bowery  agaiu. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

GETTING  AT  TUE  POINTS. 

When  they  reached  the  Bowery  again  they  found  Joe  and  Jim  still 
there,  and  the  four  took  a  carriage  and  rode  out  to  Central  Park,  Jack 
Reynolds  paying  all  the  expenses.  The  others  were  flushed  with 
money,  but  the  Chicago  bird  insisted  on  paying  for  everything,  saying: 

“  It’s  my  lay-out,  cullies;  just  sail  in  and  make  yourself  at  home.” 

And  they  did  sail  in. 

Bill  Dunn  took  a  fancy  to  the  free  aud  easy  young  blade,  and  said: 

“  You’re  a  brick,  Jack,  you  are!” 

“  Of  course — a  whole  brick,  as  hard  as  a  flint,”  said  he,  laughing. 
“  What’s  the  use  of  being  anything  else?” 

From  the  Park  they  returned  down-town,  Jack  managing  to  get  all 
three  of  them  pretty  well  under  the  influence  of  liquor  without  tak¬ 
ing  a  drop  himself.  By  that  means  he  found  out  all  their  places  of 
rendezvous  in  the  city,  and  fu.ly  satisfied  himself  that  they  were  tbe 
robbers  who  had  stripped  the  party  at  Massey  Hall,  as  well  as  the 
murderers  of  Harry  Hamilton. 

To  get  full  proof  on  which  to  base  an  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
murderers  of  his  friend  now  became  the  absorbing  passion  of  Sam 
McAulifle. 

“  1  can  arrest  them  for  having  our  clothes  on,”  he  thought  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  rode  down-town  with  them,  “  but  I  csn’L  prove  the  murder 
on  them.  I’ll  hang  on— join  the  gang  aud  get  all  their  secrets.  When 
they  And  out  that  1  am  one  of  their  kind  they’ll  take  me  into  their  con¬ 
fidence  and  tell  me  all.  I’ll  try  it,  anyhow.” 

Down  in  tbe  Bowery  they  parted  to  meet  again  that  night  in  Jake 
Auber’s  saloon,  whence  they  were  to  go  to  some  of  the  variety  theaters 
and  make  the  rounds  of  other  places  of  amusement  on  the  east  side 
of  town. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Sam  returned  up  town  to  the  bachelor  resi¬ 
dence  of  Ben  Massey,  to  see  how  Frank  Brinsdale  was  getting  on.  He 
feared  he  would  have  a  very  severe  attack  of  fever. 

Ben  aud  Horace  were  together. 

Tiie  others  had  gone  away  feeling  the  worse  for  the  hard  drinking 
of  the  night  before. 

Ben  had  purchased  another  punch-bowl  and  had  more  punch,  of 
which  he  and  Horace  had  been  drinking  quite  freely. 

“Oh,  Ben  o’  the  Bowl!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  the  bowl  and 
glasses  of  punch  beside  them.  “  At  it  again!” 

“  Yes,  Sir  Radical,”  said  Ben,  laughing  good-naturedly,  41  and  we 
are  enjoying  ourselves  in  moderation.  Will  you  have  a  glass?” 

44  Not  any,  if  you  please.  How  is  Frank?” 

“  Here  comes  the  doctor,”  replied  Horace,  as  Dr.  Reed  came  down 
from  the  sick  room  above.  44  He  can  tell  you  better  than  I  can.  How 
is  your  patient,  doctor?” 

41  Oh,  he  is  doing  finely,”  replied  the  man  of  medicine.  “  He  will 
be  able  to  get  up  in  a  day  or  two,  if  we  cau  break  his  fever  and  keep 
him  quiet.” 

44  That’s  good  news,”  said  Ben,  a  glow  of  satisfaction  coming  into 
bis  darkjface.  “  Have  a  glass  of  punch  with  us,  doctor.” 

The  doctor  glanced  at  the  punch-bowl  and  asked: 

“  Is  that  the  punch  that  upset  our  friend  so  up-stairs?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Ben,  “some  of  the  same  kind.  Try  a  glass.  You’ve 
never  tasted  such  punch  in  this  country,  I  don’t  think,”  aud  he  tilled  a 
glass  to  the  brim  with  the  delicious  beverage. 

The  doctor  drank  part  of  it,  smacked  his  lips,  tasted  a  minute  or 
so,  and  then  swallowed  the  whole. 

“  That’s  the  best  punch  I  ever  tasted,”  he  said,  putting  down  his 

glass.  44 1  don’t  wonder  that  our  young  friend  up-stairs  took  too  much 
of  it.” 

You  like  it,  then.” 

“  Yes;  better  than  any  punch  I  ever  3a w.” 

“  Will  you  have  another  glass,  doctor?” 

“  Well,  yes,  though  it’s  contrary  to  my  custom  to  take  two  glasses 
of  any  kind  of  liquor  at  a  sitting.” 

Ben  refilled  the  glass  from  the  bowl,  and  the  doctor  drank  it  with 
unfeigned  satisfaction. 


Sam  ran  up-flairs  lo  see  lioir  Frank  was  galling  along, 

three  men  a  the  howl.  He  found  Frank  in  a  high  lever,  n/  - 
unee  m  <r0ing  on  around  him. 

“"■Hello,  Frank!”  Sam  greeted  the  sick  man  “  Wlmt'a  becou.,, 
those  monkeys  you  had  around  here  yesterday?' 

..  I  don't  know,”  was  the  reply.  L 

I  hope  you  won  t,  eitbor, 


pe  I  will  never  see  ibe,: 
"  ”  said  Sam.  “  How  do  y0tt 


again. 

“  Good! 

,10“  I  am  burning  up  with  fever  and  my  bead  aches  dreadfully/, 
j  aaiimu  That’s  the  punch.  I  wouldn’t  drink  any  innro 


any  more  of 


ofi. 


tty 


“  Of  course 
Prank ^ 

“  1  don’t  think  I  will.  You  didn’t  driuk  any  last  night,  did  yw 

44  Not  a  drop.” 

“  You’re  all  right,  then? 

44  Oh  yes,  I'll  never  touch  another  drop,  I* rank.  I  ve  sworn 
There’s’ more  fun  in  a  clear  head  and  a  good  appetite.” 

“  I  believe  yon  are  right.” 

“  Of  course  I  am.  I’ve  tried  both  sides  and  have  made 

choice.”  I 

“  Where  are  the  others?” 

“  Oli,  they’ve  got  heads  on  them  as  big  as  beer-kegs.  Nearly  even 
one  of  them  came  near  tackling  the  same  monkeys  that  you  did,” 

“  Oli,  Sam,  it  was  awful!  It  wasn’t  all  monkeys.  There  were  grea 
serpents  aud  huge  monsters.  Lions,  tigers  and  every  imaginable^; 
of  beasts  were  after  me.  Oh,  it  was  horrible!” 

41 1  guess  it  was,  Frank,”  was  the  reply.  “  You  had  better  ineur- 
against  it  in  the  future  by  swearing  off  with  me.” 

“  I  will  when  I  get  up.” 

44  Ah!  I  am  glad  to  hear  that!”  and  Sam  grasped  his  fevered  hand 
and  held  it  in  his  for  several  moments.  44  I  will  try  to  help  you  gei 
well  again.  Under  no  circumstances  drink  any  more  punch,  or  any! 
thing  else  that’ll  make  you  drunk.” 

He  then  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  and  told  him  to  go  to  sleep.  Two 
hours  later  he  got  up  and  left  the  room,  leaving  the  patient  in  a  soon! 
sleep  and  with  less  fever. 

But  what  was  his  astonishment  when  he  entered  tbe  room  below 
and  found  Ben,  Horace  and  the  doctor  still  tarryiug  at  the  big  punch¬ 
bowl,  and  in  the  jolliest  of  good  humors.  ■ 

Doctor  Reed  was  the  liveliest  man  of  the  three. 

44  Hello,  Sam!”  he  called  out  as  McAul  fl'e  entered.  4‘  I’m  as  happy 
as  a  big  sunflower!” 

“  So  are  we!”  chorused  Horace  and  Ben. 

41  Massey  can  make  the  best  punch  in  America!”  cried  the  doctor, 
“  Try  some  of  it.  It’ll  make  you  feel  like  a  new  man.” 

“  I’ve  tried  it,  doctor,”  said  Sam,  “  and  can  vouch  for  what  you 
say.  He  can  make  the  best,  and  therefore  the  most  dangerous,  puuci 
in  America.” 

“  Dangerous!”  exclaimed  the  doctor;  44  why,  there’s  uothing danger¬ 
ous  about  this!” 

41  What’s  the  matter  with  your  patient  up-stairs,  doctor!” 

“  Oh,  he  took  too  much  of  it,”  was  the  reply.  “  You  can  kill  your¬ 
self  eating  too  much  roast  beef  or  by  drinking  too  much  cold  water.1' 

“  So  we  can,  but  very  few  people  do  it,  doctor.  I  took  too  much  of 
that  good  punch  one  night  aud  woke  up  naked  the  next  morning.  I 
have  sworn  off.” 

“  Oh,  he  won’t  touch  a  drop  of  it,  doctor,”  said  Ben.  “Let’s  bats 
another  glass  and  hang  the  temperance  dodge.” 

They  refilled  their  glasses,  and  Ben  sang  a  song  over  the  bowl,  in 
which  he  alluded  to  “  Ben  o’  the  Bowl  ”  as  a  jolly  good  soul,  and  tbe 
other  two  applauded  vociferously. 

“  1  say,  fellows,”  Sam  remoustrated,  “don’t  forget  there’s  a  very 
sick  man  up-stairs.” 

I>y  George!  exclaimed  the  doctor,  44 1  had  forgotten  all  abon 
him.”  ® 

He  s  asleep  now,”  said  Sam.  “  Don’t  disturb  or  make  any  noise. 
He  wants  sleep  more  than  anything  else.” 

“  Yes,  let  him  sleep,”  said  the  doctor.*  44  Sleep  will  do  him  good.” 

I  say,  doc,  ’  called  Sam,  as  he  arose  to  go  “  I  want  you  to  come 
with  me  to  see  another  patient.” 

“  Oh,  no!”  cried  Sam’s  two  companions.  “None  of  that,  Sammy. 
You  don  t  come  that  dodge  on  us!” 

y,  1  not  going  to  make  any  more  calls  to-day,  Sam,”  the  doctor 
lir«i  I  can'ls'ht"®, d  up!”"  °'  Ua>''  T"e  ("iC)  ,r,lk  h  “  ’ 

now u e s s? “  ^  ° Q  are*  ^  ou’^  f0el  more  tired  to-morrow  than  you ui 

“  How  so?” 

to  1 1 m ' w o r r  1 « ' 1  re!:)eatet5  Sanb  in  a  comical  way,  suiting  the  ac. 

“Don’t  di«f  \ ,ey  aH  three  laughed  heartily.  M| 

Of  ihQ^Qm'io  ’he^ronl  door?W8'M  he  a8ked' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  BRME  heroine— SAM  AMONG  THIEVES — A  GREAT  SL'RPR!SE5, 

peophf  humdn^fi?^  I*’6  street  ,,e  found  the  lamps  lighted  and 
nod  said:  &  l0,ne  fro,n  places  of  business.  He  looked  at  his  » 

go  rouiidHiorrfe  l!t!.ee  llour8,  lhne  in  which  to  join  those  rascals- 

promise  to  call’and  tVheiT*  ^  0n,  Miss  DunCiin*  ‘"’"t 
splendid  mrl  i  161  h°vv  Frank  was  getting  along-  ^ 

lor  and  H  "rac«  1  a8  nwve  «».«»  Amazon!  Ben  will  f«>  ^ 
4  4 1  the  table  before  he  gets  done  with  them*  * 
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dream  wd  that  Reed  would  driuk  that  way.  Guess  the  punch  is  too 
seductive  for  him.'* 

He  reached  his  quarters  again  nud  changed  his  clothes  for  a  dress 
suit,  and  then  Started  out  to  call  on  Miss  Dora  Duncan. 

As  lie  had  never  called  before,  lie  sent  in  his  card. 

Dora  was  not  only  surprised  but  really  delighted  to  see  him. 

i  ::e  Duncans  knew  Ids  family  well,  and  that  was  introduction 
enough.  Dora  lost  no  time  in  gettiug  ready  to  meet  him  in  the  par- 
ior. 

“Why,  Mr.  McAulifle!”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  pretty  feminine  way, 
“  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you!  I  scarcely  hoped  you  would  call  so  soon.” 

“  Thanks,  Miss  Duncan.  I  promised  to  let  you  know  how  our  young 
friend  is,  you  know,  and  then  1  promised  myself  to  call  and  see  how 
you  were,  and  hence  my  presence.” 

“  really,  I’m  giad  to  know  a  gentleman  who  knows  how  to 

keep  a  promise.  How  is  Mr.  Brinsdale?’ 

“Better,  thank  you,  and  is  in  his  right  mind  as  well  as  a  high 
fever,”  replied  he. 

“  A  high  fever!”  she  exclaimed.  “Is  lie  ill?” 

“  Quite  ill,  but  nothing  more  than  usual  under  such  circumstances, 
I  believe.  The  doctor  says  he  will  be  up  in  a  day  or  two.” 

“  What  does  Mr.  Brinsdale  say  about  it,  or  have  you  talked  with 
him?” 

“  On,  lie  says  it  was  a  terrible  thing,  and  that  he  will  not  drink 
any  more.” 

“  Will  he  sign  the  pledge?” 

“  1  tnink  he  will.  At  least  I  shall  ask  him  to  do  so  as  soon  as  he 
gets  out  again.” 

“  1  hope  you  will.  I  think  when  a  young  naan  gets  to  loving  drink 
so  well  as  to  get  drunk,  he  ought  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  keep  it.’1 

“  So  do  1,  and  that’s  why  I  signed  and  keep  it.” 

“  Did  you  ever  get  drunk,  Mr.  McAulifle?” 

“  Aii,  yes.  Didn’t  you  read  in  the  papers  all  about  poor  Harry 
Hamilton’s  murder,  and  how  we  were  all  so  drunk  as  to  be  robbed  of 
our  clothes  without  knowing  it?” 

“  Oh.  yes,  I  remember.  And  you  have  never  drank  anything  since 
that  night?” 

“  Not  a  drop.” 

“  I  wish  Cousin  Ben  had  done  so,  too,”  she  remarked. 

“  So  do  I,”  said  he,  “  lor  I  look  every  day  to  hear  of  his  having  the 
delirium  tremens.” 

“  Is  he  drinking  yet?" 

“Yes;  I  left  him  two  hours  since,  and  lie  and  Horace  had  another 
bowl  of  punch,  and  were  trying  to  make  Doctor  Reed  as  drunk  as 
themselves.” 

“  Oh,  mercy!  And  a  gentleman  sick  in  the  house!” 

“  Yes,  bat  George,  the  hired  man,  is  sober  and  honest,  and  will 
take  care  of  Frank.” 

“  Oh,  it’s  too  bad!  I  really  think  Cousin  Ben  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself.  That  long  trip  around  the  world  has  ruined  him,  1  fear.” 

“  I  think  when  he  gets  the  monkeys  after  him  once,”  Sam  remarked, 
“  he  will  swear  off  and  stop.  I  know  he  would  if  his  fair  cousins  would 
use  their  influence  to  induce  him  to  do  so.” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  do  that,  of  course.” 

“  You  have  signed  the  pledge,  then?” 

“Me  sign  the  pledge!  Why,  I  never  get  drunk!”  and  she  looked 
quite  astonished  that  he  should  ask  the  question. 

“  Of  course  you  do  not,”  said  he,  laughing,  “but  how  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  urge  him  to  do  what  you  have  not  done  yourself?  He  will  ask 
youdf  you  will  sign  it  with  him.” 

“  If  he  does,  I  will  do  it,”  she  replied. 

Sam  sprang  up  and  grasped  her  hand. 

“  Mias  Duncan,  you  area  real  brave  heroine!  I  think  a  thousand 
times  more  of  you  now  than  five  minutes  ago!  If  you  will  help  me,  I 
think  we  can  save  Ben  Massey — a  real,  noble  fellow,  full  of  generous 
impulses — from  a  drunkard’s  grave.” 

*•  Mr.  McAulifle,”  she  exclaimed,  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm, 
“  I  will  do  anything  in  my  power  to  save  him!  I  really  want  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  anyway.  I  am  sick  of  this  fashionable  life,  and  don’t  care 
what  I  do  for  a  change,  provided  it  is  something  I  ueed  not  be 
ashamed  of.” 

“  Of  course.  That’s  the  craving  of  a  true  womanly  heart. 

“  Can’t  we  do  something  to-night  to  put  a  stop  to - ” 

“  I  have  an  engagement  of  the  utmost  importance  at  eight  o’clock 
to-ni^ht,”  he  said,  “and  it’s  now  within  a  half  hour  of  that  time.” 

“  Why,  Mr.  McAulifle!”  she  exclaimed,  in  much  surprise.  “Going 
away  so  early!” 

“  If  you  only  knew  what  it  is  that  calls  me  away,”  he  said,  “you 
would  bid  me  God-speed,  and - ” 

“  Then  you’ll  tell  me  that  I  may  do  so,  will  you  not? 

“  Yes,  if  yon  will  keep  my  secret,  Miss  Duncan.”  # 

“  Oh,  I  will  do  that.” 

“  Well,  I  arn  on  the  track  of  the  murderers  of  poor  Harry  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  am  quite  sure  of  being  able  to  bring  them  to  justice,”  and  he 
lowered  his  voice  to  almost  a  whisper  as  he  spoke.  “  1  disguise  myself 
and  pais  among  them  as  a  criminal  from  Chicago.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  admitted  the  robbery  of  our  clothes,  but  I  am  seeking  to  get 
at  the  murderer.” 

gbe  grasped  his  arm,  and  tremblingly  asked: 

'•  Oh,  are  you  not  afraid  they  will  penetrate  your  disguise  and  kill 
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“  Oh,  no;  I  go  armed,  and  never  let  them  get  any  advantage  of 

me.”  , 

“  What  a  hero?”  she  rnarmored. 


“  No,  nothing  of  the  hero  about  it,”  he  said.  “  I  am  determined  to 
avenge  the  cruel  murder  of  my  friend,  if  1  can.” 

“  Then  I  say  God-speed  you!  ’  she  said.  “  You  will  come  and  see 
me  often  now,  will  you  not,  and  let  me  help  you  all  I  can?” 

“  Oh,  of  course.  I  am  proud  of  your  sympathy  and  friendship,  and 
will  report  to  you  often.  Good-by  now,  and  try  to  think  of  some  way 
to  redeem  Ben  o’  the  Bowl.” 

He  shook  hands  with  her,  and  left  the  house. 

“  Ah,  he  is  a  real  hero,”  Dora  Duncan  said  to  herself,  when  he  was 
gone.  “  A  real,  live,  daring  hero,  who  risks  his  life  for  his  friends, 
lie  goes  among  those  horrid  murderers,  ail  alone,  seeking  for  those 
who  killed  Ilia  friend,  knowing  they  would  kill  him  in  a  moment  if 
they  found  him  out.  Ah,  1  have  found  a  hero  at  last!  He  is  none  of 
the  namby-pamby  young  men  who  talk  silly  nonsense  to  the  ladies. 
He  is  brave  and  tirm  as  adamant.  Says  ‘no’  to  all  his  companions 
when  they  ask  him  to  drink,  and  stands  like  a  rock  in  the  raging  sea. 
He  is  a  hero.  He  is  my  hero,”  and  she  dropped  into  a  great  easy  chair 
and  gave  herself  up  to  a  train  of  thought  that  mingled  head  aud  heart 
together. 

Hastening  to  his  quarters,  Sam  quickly  resumed  tiie  disguise  and 
character  of  Jack  Reynolds.  He  tlien'hurried  away  to  the  Bowery, 
reaching  the  saloon  nearly  a  half  hour  late. 

“  Belter  late  than  never,”  lie  said,  as  he  joined  Dunn  at  a  table  in  a 
corner  of  the  saloon. 

“  Yes — thought  you  wasn’t  coining,”  replied  Dunn. 

“  Where’s  the  other  fellows?" 

“  They’ll  be  here  soon.  Have  a  cigar  or  a  drink?” 

“  A  cigar.” 

A  good  cigar  was  broughi,  and  they  sat  and  smoked  leisurely  till 
Jim  and  Joe  came  in. 

“  By  gum,  Bill!”  said  Joe  to  Dunn,  as  lie  seated  himself  at  the 
table.  “  Those  same  lushers  are  at  it  again.” 

“  Who?” 

“  Those  lushers  we  pulled  last  night  up-town.  There’s  three  of 
’em  a-swigging  away  at  that  punch  bowl  like  all  possessed.” 

“  We’ll  see  ’em  again  then,”  said  Dunn. 

“  Give  me  a  hand  in  it,  pards,”  said  Jack,  as  he  caught  the  words 
spoken  by  Joe. 

“  There’s  some  young  snobs  up-town,”  said  Jim,  turning  to  Jack, 
“who  get  blind  drunk  on  punch,  and  then  we  go  through  ’em. 
We’ve  been  through  ’em  twice,  once  in  the  country  and  once  in  town, 
and  got  money,  tickers  and  good  clothes.” 

“Just  the  best  snaps  in  the  world  when  you  know  how  to  work 
’em,”  said  Jack.  “  I  used  to  work  ’em  in  St.  Louis.” 

He  didn’t  press  the  matter  any  farther  at  the  time  for  fear  of  excit¬ 
ing  suspicion.  But  he  ordered  drinks  for  the  parly,  and  then  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  go  the  rounds  of  the  places  of  amusement. 

Tiiey  agreed,  of  course,  and  several  hours  were  spent  in  that  way, 
and  at  midnight  Joe  and  Jim  went  up-town  to  look  after  Ben  o’  the 
Bowl  and  his  friends,  whilst  Bill  Dunn  and  Jack  Reynolds  proceeded 
to  visit  several  places  together — places  that  Sam  McAulifle  never 
dreamed  of  having  an  existence  in  the  ereat  city. 

They  were  dens  of  criminals,  where  thieves  of  both  sexes  met  in  the 
small  hours  and  talked  over  crimes  prospective  and  past. 

Jack  was  introduced  to  several  as  one  of  the  gang  from  Chicago  by 
Bill  Dunn,  and  was  received  cordially  by  them. 

In  one  of  these  dens  Jack  was  amazed  at  seeing  Charlie 
Churchill,  one  of  his  boon  companions,  led  in  by  two  well  (tressed 
young  men,  who  passed  the  signals  around  that  he  was  a  ship  in  full 
sail  which  they  intended  to  board. 

Charlie  was  druuk,  of  course,  and  had  been  picked  up  by  them  on 
the  street. 

“  Why,  blow  me  away!”  whispered  Dunn  to  Jack,  “  that’s  one  of  the 
young  lushers  we  went  through  last  night.” 

“Is  that  so?  Why,  I  saw  him  in  court  as  a  witness  in  the  coroner’s 
case  over  that  young  chap  who  was  killed  out  in  the  country  a  month 
ago.” 

“  Yes — yes,  I  know  all  about  it;  I  know  the  cove  as  did  that  job.” 

“  Don’t  mention  it,”  cautioned  Jack. 

“I  won’t,”  was  the  reply. 

“  It’a  a  pity  they  should  hurt  the  lusher,”  Jack  remarked.  “He  give 
us  so  many  good  chances  to  go  through  him  that  we  ought  not  to  let 
’em  hurt  him.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Dunn.  “ He’s  our  game  anyhow,” 

“  Well,  let’s  go  out  aud  take  him  away  from  ’em  when  they  go,” 
suggested  Jack. 

Dunn  silently  assented,  and  led  the  way  outside.  Jack  followed, 
and  then  they  waited  for  them  to  come  out  with  their  victim. 

They  were  not  long  in  coming,  for  they  only  wanted  to  remain  long 
enough  inside  to  get  another  drink  down  him.  The  two  villains  led 
him  down  the  street  to  the  East  river. 

Two  blocks  below  Jack  ami  Dunn  rushed  up  and  knocked  the  two 
young  thieves  into  the  gutter,  and  took  hold  of  Churchill  to  lead  bin 
away,  when  a  stalwart  policeman  suddenly  appeared  and  attacked 
Dunu  with  a  club. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  ESCAPE  FROM  TIIE  POLICEMAN. 

The  presence  of  the  policeman  was  a  new  danger  Sam  had  not  cal¬ 
culated  on.  To  be  arrested  and  found  disguised  in  the  ciiaracier  of 
Jack  Reynolds,  would  be  his  ruin  for  all  time.  Escape  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  himself  aud  Bill  Dunn. 
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These  thoughts  Hushed  through  his  mind  with  lightning  like  rapid¬ 
ity,  and  with  him  to  resolve  was  to  act. 

Just  as  the  policeman  sent  Duun  to  grass  with  his  club,  Jack  ran 
up  and  gave  him  a  clip  under  the  ear  that  dropped  him  like  a  log. 

“Come,  Bill,”  lie  said,  assisting  Dunn  to  his  feet.  “  We  must  get 
away  from  here!” 

Dunn  was  partially  stunned,  and  didn’t  have  his  wits  about  him  at 
first.  Jack  shook  him  and  said  agaiu: 

••Come  away,  Bill.  The  cops  are  coming!”  and  tried  to  pull  him 
away. 

By  this  time  Dunn  had  recovered,  and  the  wrath  of  a  madman  took 
possession  of  him. 

He  made  a  dash  at  the  policeman,  who  was  just  rising  to  his  feet, 
and  gave  him  a  tremendous  whack  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which 
again  sent  him  to  grass,  and  then  drew  a  revolver. 

“Great  God!”  exclaimed  Jack,  dashing  in  and  knocking  up  the  re¬ 
volver.  “Do  you  want  to  swing?” 

“  1  want  to  pop  himl” 

“Come  away,  fool,  idiot!”  and  Jack  made  a  run  with  him  that 
finally  started  him.  He  ran  two  blocks  and  turned  toward  the  Bowery. 

“  Why  didn’t  you  let  me  pop  him?”  Dunn  asked,  as  they  entered  the 
Bowery. 

“Because  I  don’t  believe  in  having  any  row  with  the  police.  It 
does  no  good.  One  can  do  a  great  deal  of  quiet  work  if  he  hasn’t  got 
the  police  watching  him  all  the  time.  Nothiug  would  be  gained  by 
popping  that  cop.” 

••  He  gave  me  a  whack  with  that  club.” 

\\  “So  he  did,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  do  that,  you  know.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  of  his  duty  on  me.” 

“Neither  do  I.  If  you  had  killed  him,  both  of  us  would  have  been 
forced  to  leave  the  city.” 

“  I  2uess  you  are  right,”  muttered  Dunn. 

D  “Of  course  I  am.  You  are  too  quick  on  the  shoot.” 

'  “  Yes,  I  guess  I  am.” 

“You  shot  young  Hamilton  when  there  was  no  need  of  it.  That 
kind  of  business  spoils  our  chances  for  good  paying  work.  The  cops 
will  work  up  a  big  murder  case  when  they  wouldn’t  bother  long  about 
a  crib-cracking  case.” 

“  But  what  could  I  do  after  he  saw  me?  Leave  him  to  give  my  de¬ 
scription  to  the  police?” 

Now  Jack  did  not  know  that  Dunn  was  the  murderer  of  Harry 
Hamilton,  but  made  the  remark  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have  on 
him.  Dunn  had  told  him  that  he  knew  who  had  killed  Harry. 

“  Better  do  that  than  take  life  in  such  a  reckless  manner,”  was  the 
reply.  “You  could  disguise  yourself  and  thus  kill  the  description.” 

“Oh,  the  cops  tumble  to  a  disguise  very  quick,”  said  Dunn,  “so  it 
doesn’t  do  much  good,  you  know.” 

“  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I’ve  been  into  police  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  read  a  reward  and  description  of  myself,  talked  with  the 
officers,  and  offered  to  bring  in  the  mau  for  the  money.” 

“  The  deuce  you  did!” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  that’s  more  nerve  than  I’ve  got,”  replied  Bill. 

“Oil,  you  must  have  nerve  if  you  want  to  succeed  in  this  business.” 

“That’s  so.  I’ve  got  the  nerve  to  kill  a  man  when  danger  is  around 
me,  but  I  don’t  seem  to  have  nerve  enough  to  keep  cool  just  when  I 
ought  to.” 

“That’s  jest  the  point.  In  the  greatest  danger  you  should  be  cool¬ 
est.  Then  is  the  time  a  man  wants  all  his  wits  about  him.” 

“  Yes.  Where  shall  we  go  now?” 

“I  think  we’d  better  go  home  and  go  to  bed,”  suggested  Jack. 

“It’s  very  early  to  go  to  bed.” 

“  Of  course  it  is;  but  if  we  have  not  got  any  job  on  hand,  what’s  the 
use  of  staying  up  all  night  to  get  spotted  by  the  police  and  marked 
down  as  suspicious  characters?” 

“By  gum!  I  never  thought  of  that!”  exclaimed  Dunn. 

“If  you  are  not  suspected,  you  can  just  go  right  along  attending  to 
business  every  night  in  the  week.  That’s  the  way  to  make  it  pay.  But 
if  you  run  around  where  the  craft  meets  every  night,  you’ll  get  spotted 
by  the  police,  and  then  they’ll  watch  you,  and  give  you  a  bad  reputa¬ 
tion  whenever  your  name  is  mentioned.” 

Bill  Dunn  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  wisdom  of  Jack’s  remarks, 
and  said: 

“  I  guess  you’re  right.  I’ll  go  to  bed  regular  till  I  get  on  another 
job.” 

“Let’s  go  to  a  hotel  and  take  rooms  instead  of  going  home.  Live 
like  a  gentleman,  is  my  motto,  and  1  find  it  works  well.” 

They  went  to  a  hotel  on  the  Bowery,  and  took  separate  rooms  there. 
Jack  bade  him  good-night  and  went  to  his  room  to  rest  and  think. 

Early  next  morning  Dunn  met  him  as  he  came  down  from  his  room, 
and  they  went  out  to  breakfast  together. 

After  breakfast  Bill  said  he  would  go  and  hunt  Jim  and  Joe  up.  .and 
find  out  what  kind  of  a  hole  they  made  on  Ben  Massey  the  night 
before.  ° 

“  Meet  me  here  to-night  at  nine  o’clock,”  said  Jack,  and  Dunn 
agreed  to  do  so. 

They  parted.  Dunn  went  in  search  of  his  two  chums,  and  Jack 
went  to  his  quarters  to  put  aside  his  disguise  and  appear  again  as 
himself. 

‘Ill  UP  and  S68  Ben,  and  find  out  how  Frank  is  this  morniti",” 
Sam  remarked,  as  he  lit  a  cigar  and  strolled  off  up-town. 

He  was  admitted  by  George,  the  hired  man,  who  wore  a  troubled 
look  on  his  face. 


II 
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What’s  the  matter,  George?”  Sam  asked;  “ you  look  as  ti:o„  . 

there  was  a  death  in  the  family.”  „ 

“  Tilings  are  not  right  here,  Mr.  McAulille,  said  George,  shakily 

his  head.  . 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  now?’  exclaimed  Sam. 

worse?”  ,  .  , 

“No,  sir.  He’s  better;  but  burglars  have  been  here  again,  sir.” 

“  Burglars?” 

“  Yes,  sir.  The  house  was  robbed  again  last  night.” 

“By  the  great  Caesar!”  exclaimed  Sam.  “  It’s  getting  interest^ 
Where  is  Ben?” 

“Up-stuirs,  sir.” 

Sam  ran  lightly  up-stairs  to  Ben’s  room,  and  found  him  there 
searching  among  his  clothes  for  an  extra  suit. 

“Hallo,  Ben!”  he  greeted  him.  “  How’s  your  head  this  morning*- 
“Head  be  blowed!”  growled  Ben.  “There’s  uothing  the  matter 
with  my  head.  I  say,  Sam!” 

“  What?” 

“  This  thing’s  getting  monotonous.” 

“  What  is?” 

“  This  taking  of  our  duds— our  clothes,  money  and  jewelry.” 

“Oh,  have  you  beeD  stripped  agaiu?” 

“Yes,  for  the  third  time.” 

“  The  deuce  you  say!  Well,  I  should  say  it  was  getting  monoton- 
ous;  I’d  put  a  stop  to  it.” 

“  How  can  I?” 

“  Well,  you  get  stripped  only  when  you  get  blind  drunk,  don’t 
you?” 

“Yes.”  >* 

“  Well,  the  moral  is,  don’t  get  drunk,”  replied  Sam.  w  . 

Ben  made  no  reply,  but  very  quietly  put  on  a  suit  of  clothes,  and 
then  took  two  more  suits  on  his  arm,  and  started  down-stairs. 

Sam  followed  him,  of  course,  and  found  Horace  Leigh  and  Dr.  Reed 
there,  minus  their  clothes. 

“  H*dlo,  doc!”  he  exclaimed.  “  How’s  your  head?” 

“  Hello,  Sam!  My  head  is  sorer  than  my  conscience.” 

“Oh,  what’s  troubling  your  conscience  this  morniug,  doc?” 

“I  am  making  the  discovery  that  1  am  a  fool,  and  my  conscience  is 
troubling  about  my  iiaving  pretended  all  this  time  that  I  am  a  smart 
fellow.” 

“By  George,  old  fellow!”  exclaimed  Sam,  grasping  his  hand, 
“there’s  some  hope  for  you;  your  loss  will  be  worth  something  to 
you  in  the  end.” 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CHARLIE  CHURCHILL  IN  THE  TOMBS. 

Horace  looked  at  Sam  and  the  doctor  in  no  little  surprise,  and 
asked : 

“  What  the  deuce  does  all  this  mean,  anyhow?” 

“  It  means  that  the  doctor  will  not  drink  op  another  suit  of 
clothes,”  replied  Sam,  laughing. 

“Thai’s  it,  exactly,”  added  the  physician,  aud  then  turning  to 
Ben,  said: 

“  Your  punch  is  the  most  seductive  drink  I  ever  tasted.  There 
ought  to  be  a  law  prohibiting  you  from  making  it.” 

Ben  laughed,  and  said: 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  doctor,  but  really  I  didn’t  intend  to  have  you 
take  ^too  much.  Somehow  I  always  feel  that  1  can  never  get  enough 
of  it. 

“That s  just  how  I  felt  last  night,”  the  doctor  said,  “and  that's 
where  the  danger  is.” 

“I  am  really  sorry  you  have  met  such  a  loss  in  my  house.  It’s 
the  third  time  I’ve  lost  mine  in  the  same  way.  I  don’t  understand  it. 
It  must  be  that  some  scoundrels  keep  a  lookout  for  a  hard  bout  with 
the  punch-bowl,  and  then  clean  us  out.  Have  your  tailor  make  you 
another  suit,  and  tell  him  to  send  the  bill  to  me,”  and  Ben  laid  a  suit 
o  c  omes  on  a  chair  and  requested  the  doctor  to  try  them  on. 

The  doctor  did  so.  They  fitted  him  very  well  indeed, 
i  11  send  them  back,  Mr.  Massey,”  he  said,  “  as  soon  as  I  reach 
nome  and  change  them  for  my  own.” 

n,^ery  Wo11,  doclor’  but  don’t  forget  to  have  your  tailor  make  you 
another  suit  and  seud  the  bill  to  me.  I  insist  on  that.” 

room.  ’  1  W1  d°  aS  yju  8ay’”  the  doclor  said.  as  he  left  116 
Horace  looked  very  glum. 

“Thpra’c  ikn0W  What. to  think  of  tbi3  third  loss  of  clothes, 
found  nuf  ft  ?  0nV  !n,S  aoout  it.*  said  Sam.  “  Some  fellows  bate 
that  nnneh  Lr1  ?’°U  fe  lovvs  SeL  bliDd  drunk  whenever  you  get  near 

eveJ  ?ou  go  S^er0th»7a^  “  m  °“  y0U  t0  «°  tbrou=l‘  *°U 

Uo8eBtL7eZ!?r„e1ft7i.emasioke"i  “  “  1  tboUSbt  thbt  rd  g'V6  ’e“"‘ 

ou-lflvToS.  •",'ie  ,0f, the  '“<*■”  Sara  replied.  •<  I  am  also  thoe 
murdered  nn,it  n.  IA  11,1  01169  wll°  tiret  stripped  us  are  ills  ones  " 

“  „  Pune?|5T’ '!bn  •  oMwxl  you  again  last  niglit.”  j  I 

ing  that,  Sam?”  exclainied  Ben;  “  what  reason  have  you  for  think 

worlfJi ■iL'snmTgtg.'f  ”°tK  De""  was  lbo  reP>J-  "  aU  '* 

{  thinketiuu^a0|,.illre  ,  isbt'  Sam.”  remarked  Horace.  .i  i 

Will  hold  out.”  *  f  V  more  druuks  will  prove  it,  if  your  wardroN 

Ben  and  Horace  both  laughed. 
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'*  |  kuow  that  I  am  willing  to  give  a  suit  of  clothes  for  every 
drunk  1  indulge  in,”  Ben  said.  “  I  don’t  think  that  will  pay.” 

*•  No.  It’s  a  disgrace  that  you  will  soon  feel,  for  it  will  give  you  a 
notoriety  you  will  not  tie  iu  the  least  proud  of.  Now,  look  here,  Ben, 
1  want  to  know  how  long  you  are  going  to  keep  thi3  thing  up?” 

“  What  thing?” 

"  This  getting  druuk.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  reform  some  day,  I  guess,  and - ” 

“  BtU  some  day  you’ll  pass  the  boundary  of  will  power,  and  then 
you  can’t  stop.  Then  the  elegant  Ben  Massey — the  young  gentleman 
who  traveled  all  round  the  world — will  be  a  confirmed  drunkard — an 
outcast  from - ” 

“  Oh,  thunder,  Sami”  exclaimed  Ben,  impatiently  interrupting  him. 
“  Don’t  go  to  preaching  to  me  now.  You’ve  got  a  good  text,  and 

•‘  "iou  admit  that  much,”  Sam  retorted,  laughing  good-naturedly. 
“  Now  wou’t  you  admit  that  I  have  done  better  than  you  have,  in 
signing  the  pledge  and  keeping  it?  Be  honest,  now?” 

“  Of  course  you  have,  but  you  don't  have  half  the  fun  that  we  do,” 
returned  Ben. 

“  Oh,  pshaw!  You  would  have  giveu  a  thousand  dollars  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  have  felt  as  well  as  I  did.” 

’*  Maybe  I  did  have  a  head  on  me  this  morning,  but  I  had  more  fun 
last  uight  than  you  did.” 

“  Indeed  you  did  not.” 

“  Where  did  you  go  last  night?” 

“  I  went  to  see  your  cousin  Dora.” 

“  Oh,  thunder!”  gasped  Ben. 

“  Yes;  and  8he*s  going  to  begin  a  temperence  crusade  against  you 
and  your  punch-bowl!” 

“Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us!”  exclaimed  Horace. 
“  Ben,  we  are  undone!  ’ 

“  I  shall  close  up  the  house  and  go  to  the  hotel.” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  keep  her  posted,  and  put  her  and  a  dozen  young  ladies 
right  on  your  tracks;”  and  Sam  laughed  heartily. 

“  Sam  McAuliffe,  I’ll  have  you  waylaid  and  murdered!” 

**  I  never  get  drunk.  You  can’t  catch  me  napping;”  and  Sam 
laughed  merrily.  “  Oh,  you  fellows  will  have  all  the  fun,  will  you? 
I  guess  not.  I  think  I  will  have  a  smile  or  two  myself.” 

“  Well,  that  beats  all  the  jobs  one  man  ever  put  up  on  another,” 
remarked  Ben.  “  I  know  Dora  Duncan  well  enough  to  understand 
just  how  she  will  work  it.” 

“  Oh,  thunder,  Ben,”  said  Horace.  “  She  won’t  bother  you  ” 

“  Well,  if  she  gets  the  idea  in  her  head  that  I  am  injuring  my¬ 
self,  she’ll’put  in  some  tine  worn,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.  She 
has  nerve  as  well  as  good  sense,  and  a  stronger  will  a  womau  never 
-  had.” 

“  A  splendid  recommendation,”  said  Sam.  “  I’ll  tell  her  your 
good  opinion  of  her.” 

“Oh,  she  knows  it  already.” 

“  Well,  you  fellows  had  better  sign  the  pledge,  and  leave  off 
drinking  altogether.” 

“  Hanged  if  I  do,”  they  both  exclaimed. 

“  All  right,  gentlemen.  On  account  of  old  friendship,  I’ll  pledge 
myself  lo^give  you  both  a  decent  burial, ’so  it  cannot  be  said  you  were 
buried  in  Potter’s  Field.  I’ll  go  up  and  see  how  Frank  is  getting 
along,”  and  with  that  lie  turned  and  ran  up  to  the  room  where  his 
young  friend  was  lying  still  in  a  high  fever. 

He  remained  with  Frank  a  couple  of  hours  and  then  left,  promis¬ 
ing  to  return  the  next  day  and  see  how  he  made  out. 

Down-town  he  called  on  his  banker,  and  drew  some  money  to  see 
him  through  the  racket  he  was  about  to  play  witti  the  criminals  who 
were  preying  on  Ben  o’  the  Bowl  and  his  companions. 

“  Now*,  I  must  go  and  see  about  Charlie,  who  was  ruri  in  last 
night  by  the  police,”  he  said,  and  forthwith  went  to  the  police  sta¬ 
tion,  nearest  the  spot  where  he  had  been  found. 

On  inquiring  for  him  at  the  station,  he  was  informed  that  he  had 
just  been  taken  to  court  among  another  lot  of  “  dr  ink  and  disord¬ 
erly.” 

“  Bv  George!”  he  exclaimed,  “  that’s  a  hard  blow  for  Charlie.” 

He  ‘made  a  bee-line  for  the  Tombs,  and  sure  enough  there  was 
Charlie  among  a  batch  of  hard  cases. 

“Oh,  Sam!”  he  moaned,  “can’t  you  help  me  out  of  this  scrape? 
I  am  all  broken  up  and  cleaned  out  of  everything.” 

“  Cleaned  out?” 

*»  Yes— robbed  of  everything.” 

Sam  looked  at  the  policeman,  and  saw  evidences  of  the  rough  us¬ 
age  he  had  received  the  night  before,  bat  he  could  not  understand 
now  it  was  that  Charlie  had  been  robbed,  for  he  was  sure  he  had  his 
watch  and  purse  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

But  be  dared  not  say  anything  to  the  policeman  uuder  the  circum¬ 
stances,  for  fear  of  giving  himself  away. 

“  I’ll  speak  to  the  judge  when  your  case  is  called,”  Sam  remarked. 

“Give  the  officer  ten  dollars  for  me,”  whispered  Charlie,  “and 
tell  him  to  give  my  name  a3  Charles  Jones,  of  Brooklyn.” 

Sam  made  bis  way  to  the  officer’s  side,  and  said: 

“  I  want  to  see  yon|  a  moment  or  two,  outside.  Can  you  leave 
vour  prisoner  a  minute  or  two?” 

“  Yes,”  and  the  officer  who  had  been  spoken  to  that  way  before  by 
fr.erids  of  prisoners,  told  another  officer  to  watch  his  prisoners  till  he 
came  back,  and  followed  Sam  out  of  the  court-room. 

“  you  know  the  name  of  my  friend  you  rescued  last  night  from  a 
couple  of  rough*  who  were  going  through  him?” 

“  Yea,  his  name  is  Charles  Churchill.” 


“  You  are  mistaken,”  quietly  remarked  Sam.  “  His  name  is 
Charles  Jones,  of  Brooklyn,  and  here’s  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece 
to  prove  it.” 

“  Is  it  really  his  name,  sir?”  the  officer  asked,  his  hand  clutching 
the  coin  with  spasmodic  eugornes9. 

“  Yes,  that’s  his  name,  and  he  has  done  nothing  but  getting  too 
full,  you  understand?” 

“  Of  course  I  do.  Mr,  Jones  is  a  gentleman  as  well  as  his  friend,” 
and  the  cop  turned  away  to  go  to  his  charge  again. 

When  Sam  returned  to  the  court-room  he  signaled  to  Charlie  that 
it  was  all  right,  and  the  prisoner  was  less  nervous  after  that. 

When  his  turn  was  called  in  was  surprising  how  deftly  the  cop  told 
the  story  of  how  he  found  Mr.  Jones  heavily  drugged  and  being  rob¬ 
bed  by  two  thieves — how  he  drove  them  aw^y — after  being  twice 
knocked  down  himself,  and  carried  him  to  the  station  till  he  could 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the  drug  he  had  evidently  taken. 

The  result  was  he  was  discharged,  and  Satr.  bore  him  away  in  tri¬ 
umph. 

“  How  is  this,  Charlie?”  Sam  asked,  as  they  wended  their  way,  arm- 
in-arm,  toward  Broadway. 

“  Don’t  say  a  word,  Sam,”  said  Charlie.  “  I  feel  mean  enough  to 
go  hang  myself.  Let’s  have  a  dinner;  I’m  starving.” 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  DOUBLE  CHARACTER. 

Before  leaving  Churchill,  Sam  had  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to 
sign  a  pledge  not  to  drink  any  more,  and  thus  added  another  name  to 
his  list. 

Charlie  wus  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  listen  to  Sam,  and  Sam  knew  it 
well. 

That  evening  he  called  on  Dora  Duncan  again.  She  received  him 
with  a  cordiality  that  charmed  him. 

“  I  was  just  wishing  you  would  come,  Mr.  McAuliffe,”  she  said,  as 
soon  as  they  were  seated  together  on  the  sofa. 

“  And  I’ve  been  wishing  all  day  for  evening  to  come,  that  I  might 
see  you,”  was  the  gallant  reply. 

“Oh,  thanks  for  the  compliment;  but  don’t  try  to  be  a  flatterer, 
please,  because  I  am  not  a  silly  young  girl  whose  head  can  be  turned 
that  way.” 

“  And  I  am  so  glad  you  are  not,”  was  his  reply.  “  I  repeat  what 
I  said.  1  have  been  wishing  all  day  for  evening  that  I  might  be  witli 
you  again.” 

“  Oil,  you’ve  some  news  to  tell  me!”  she  said.  “  How  is  Mr.  Brins- 
dale  to-day?” 

“Better.  Has  fever  yet,  but  steadily  improving  all  the  time.  He 
will  be  out,  say  day  after  to-morrow.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Now,  for  Cousin  Ben.  How  is  lie?” 

“  I  guess  he  feels  very  little  better  than  Brinsdale  to-day.” 

“  Did  he  get  under  the  table  again  last  night?” 

“  Yes,  he,  Horace  Leigh  and  the  young  doctor.  The  punch  was  too 
much  for  them  again.” 

“  On,  isn’t  it  too  bad  that  such  a  talented  young  man  as  Cousin  Ben 
should  do  that  way!” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  But  I  gave  him  a  scare  that  almost  sobered  him  this 
morning.” 

“  Why,  how  did  you  do  that?” 

“  Oh,  I  told  him  that  you  and  I  had  conspired  to  save  him,  and 
were  going  to  commence  a  temperance  crusade  against  him.” 

“  Oh,  mercy!  What  did  lie  say?” 

“  He  looked  scared  and  said  he  would  close  his  house  and  go  abroad 
again.  He  seemed  to  think  that  if  you  got  after  him  lie  would  have  to 
drink  nothing  but  milk,  tea,  and  cold  water  the  rest  cf  his  life.” 

Dora  Duncau’s  silvery  laugh  rang  through  the  house  in  merry 
strains.  She  really  enjoyed  the  siiuation. 

“  He  says  you  have  a  head  and  will  of  your  own,  which  I  was  really 
very  glad  to  hear,”  continued  Sam,  “  as  you  will  have  to  exercise  both 
in  the  work  you  iiave  entered  upon.” 

She  laughed,  and  remarked : 

-  “  That’s  just  what  everybody  says  about  me.  I  don’t  think  that  I 
am  at  all  willful.” 

“  Maybe  you  are  not,  but  I  guess  you  have  a  great  deal  of  will 
power,”  and  he  smiled  knowingly. 

“  Now,  you  haven’t  told  me  all,”  she  said.  “  I  want  to  hear  all.” 

“  Well,  they  were  robbed  of  all  their  clothes,  and  were  iu  a  bad  ffx 
when  I  arrived  there  this  morning.” 

Dora  laughed  till  she  cried,  and  then  said: 

“  On,  1  will  make  Cousin  Ben  so  ashamed  of  himself  that  he  won’t 
touch  another  drop.” 

“  But  you  really  must  not  tell  him  that  I  told  you  of  this,”  said  Sam. 
4*  He  would  never  forgive  me  for  it.” 

“  Indeed  I  will  not.  I  will  take  care  not  to  endanger  your  friend¬ 
ship.” 

He  then  told  her  how  he  had  discovered  the  murderer  of  poor  Harry 
Hamilton,  and  had  been  with  him  the  evening  before.  Said  he: 

“  I  am  to  be  with  him  again  to-night,  and  am  seeking  for  other 
proof  than  his  admissions  to  me  that  he  is  the  murderer.’' 

“  But  won’t  he  murder  you  if  he  finds  you  out?”  she  asked. 

“  I  guess  he  would  if  he  could,  but  I  am  on  the  lookout  all  the  time, 
and  don’t  intend  to  let  him  get  any  advantage  over  me.” 

“  A  splendid  romance!"  Bhe exclaimed.  “How  I  wish  I  were  a  man 
too!” 

“  Well,  I  am  very  glad  you  are  not,”  he  replied. 

“  Indeed!” 
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“  Do  you  suppose  1  would  be  here  if  you  were  a  man?’' 

She  looked  at  him  aud  blushed.  She  tried  to  appear  indifferent,  but 
could  not. 

“  Of  course,  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do,  Miss  Duncan,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  and  hope  you  will  not  seek  to  make  me  think  of  you  in  any 
other  light.  I  am  drawing  inspiration  from  you.  Your  sympathy 
makes  me  strouger  as  well  as  a  better  man.” 

She  suddenly  turned  and  said: 

“  I  am  glad  you  said  that,  for  you  shall  have  my  full  sympathy  in 
your  work,  as  well  as  my  active  co-operation,  whenever  you  re¬ 
quire  it.” 

“  Many  thanks  for  jrour  kindness.  I  knew  you  would  say  just  what 
you  have  said.  1  must  go  now  and  meet  my  man  again.  It  may  be 
that  I  will  spring  the  trap  on  him  in  a  few  days.” 

“  Oh,  I  hope  you  will,  and  then  the  danger  will  be  over.” 

*k  Yes,  and  I  shall  then  have  more  time  to  work  on  Ben  and  my  old 
classmate  about  drinking  so  much.” 

He  look  leave  of  her  at.d  returned  to  his  quarters,  where  he  changed 
to  Jack  Reynolds  again,  aud  started  for  the  Bowery. 

Bill  Duun  was  wailing  for  him  at  Jake  Auber’s  saloon. 

“  Hello!”  greeted  Dunn,  as  he  came  in.  “  Been  waiting  for  you  a 
long  time.” 

“  What’s  the  news?”  Jack  asked,  as  he  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the 
villain. 

Dunn  leaned  forward,  and  in  a  few  whispered  words  explained  how 
Joe  Eckert  and  Jim  Donlou  had  cleaned  out  Ben  Massey  and  his  two 
friends  last  night. 

“  They  were  lucky,”  Jack  remarked. 

“  Yes — three  tickers  and  three  suits  of  clothes.  They  shoved  ’em  up 
at  Moses’  place.  Wouldn’t  do  to  carry  'em  round,  you  know.” 

“  Yes — quick  work  that!” 

“  Oh,  Moses  gets  up  at  any  hour  in  the  night  to  look  after  swag.  He 
-understands  the  signal  we  give  in  rapping  him  up.” 

“  Isn’t  it  a  little  dangerous  to  strike  Massey  so  often?” 

“  Why?” 

“  Oh,  he  might  tumble  after  a  while  and  spread  a  snare  for  you.” 

“  Oh,  we  can  tell  well  enough  whether  or  not  it’s  a  genuine  drunk. 
When  he  gets  a  party  of  friends  around  his  punch-bowl  we  are  pretty 
certain  to  find  them  all  under  the  table  by  midnight.” 

“  I  guess  you  are  right.  What’s  on  hand  to-night?” 

“  Oli,  nothing  special  to-night.  We’ll  take  in  the  sights  and  see 
what’s  going  on.  There  come  Joe  aud  Jim.” 

The  two  worthies  mentioned  came  in  and  took  seats  at  the  table 
with  Jack  and  Bill.  They  were  in  good  humor,  and  quite  flush  of 
funds. 


“  Bill  says  you  did  the  thing  bang-up  last  night,”  Sam  remarked. 

**  Yes,”  replied  Jim,  “just  as  easy  as  swallowing  a  glass  o’  rum.” 

“  Were  they  under  the  table  again?” 

“  Yes,  dead  drunk.” 

“  Did  you  get  any  of  the  punch  this  time?” 

“  Yes,  and  it’s  the  best  punch  in  the  world,  too,”  said  Joe  Eckert. 
“  I  never  tasted  anything  like  it  in  my  life.” 

Just  at  that  moment  Jack  was  astonished  at  seeing  Ben  Massey  and 
Horace  Leigh  enter  the  saloon,  and  go  to  the  bar  for  drinks. 

“  By  gum!”  exclaimed  Dunn,  “  it’s  him,  pards!” 

♦  “  Who?”  Jack  asked. 

“  Why,  the  lusher  and  his  friend,  Ben  Massey,  and  he’s  half  full 
now.” 


Jack  glanced  at  his  two  classmates,  and  wondered  what  in  creation 
they  were  doing  down  in  the  Bowery. 

He  did  not  know  that  Ben,  fearing  an  invasion  from  Dora  Duncan 
and  her  parents,  had  concluded  to  leave  Frank  in  charge  of  George, 
and  go  out  down-town  for  a  racket.  When  they  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  liquors  drank,  they  passed  over  to  the  Bowery  to  take  in 
the  sights  of  that  wonderful  thoroughfare. 

The  three  men  stared  at  them,  and  saw  that  they  were  flush  with 
money  and  jewelry— watches  and  rings— and  made  up  their  minds  to 
run  them  to  cover  and  secure  their  valuables. 

“  Pards,”  said  Dunn,  to  his  companions  in  a  whisper,  “  the  lushers 
are  out  to-night.  Let’s  go  for ’em.” 

“  Good!"  responded  Jim  and  Joe.  “  We  can  clean  ’em  out.” 

“  Take  a  hand  in,  Jack?’’  Dunn  asked  of  our  hero. 

“  How  will  you  work  it?” 

“  Hang  on  to  them  till  they  get  full,  ask  ’em  to  drink  and  then  run 
’em  in  somewhere,  down  ’em  and  go  through  ’em.” 

“  The  best  thing  is  to  let  ’em  alone,”  said  Jack.  “  They  are  the 
geese  that  lay  your  golden  eggs.  You  don’t  want  to  kill  ’em.'* 

“  Oli,  we  ain’t  going  to  kill  ’em,”  said  Dunn. 

Jack  saw  the  danger  that  menaced  Ben  and  Horace,  and  resolved  to 
save  them  at  all  hazards. 


He  was  armed  with  a  knife  and  a  brace  of  revolvers,  and  at  onct 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  chances. 

“  ’1  he  game  isn’t  worth  the  risk,”  he  said.  “  I  am  laying  for  a  haul 
or  liity  thousand  dollars  worth  of  diamonds,  and  don’t  want  to  endan¬ 
ger  my  chances  just  to  get  about  fifty  dollars  for  my  share  of  this, 
You  fellows  work  it,  and  leave  me  out.” 

All  right,  then.  They  are  going  out  now.  Come  on,  pards,”  and 

,nn  and  his  two  pals  arose  and  followed  Ben  and  Horace  out  of  the 
saloon. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Jack  got  up  and  passed  into  the  rear  ol 
the  saloon,  and  out  into  the  back  yard,  where  he  took  off  his  wig  and 
beard,  and  appeared  as  Sam  McAulille  again. 

“  10  overtake  Ben  aud  Horace,”  he  said,  and  hastening  back 
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through  the  saloon,  he  emerged  upon  the  street  and  followed  brisk]* 
after  his  two  friends. 


CHAPTER  XXIf. 


SPREADING  A  SNARE. 

When  he  reached  the  street  Ben  and  Horace  were  not  in  sight.  He 
looked  up  and  down  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  uncertain  which  way  to 
o-o  Suddenly  he  discovered  Bill  Dunn  going  down  toward  the  City 
Hall,  and  instinctively  knew  that  Ben  and  Horace  were  going  in  U)e 
same  direction.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Accordingly  he  followed  Dunn,  and  in  a  couple  of  blocks  saw  Jim 
and  Joe  close  behind  Ben  and  Horace,  as  if  tryiDg  to  measure  the 
depth  of  their  inebriety  by  their  conversation. 

Of  course,  Dunn  did  not  know  him  in  ins  present  shape,  and  so  he 
passed  on,  and  soon  overtook  Beil  and  Horace. 

“  Why,  hello,  Ben!”  he  exclaimed,  extending  his  hand  to  Massey 
it  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  away  down  here  in  the  Bowery?" 

Ben  and  Horace  were  both  astonished  at  meeting  him. 

“  Hello!”  returned  Horace.  “  We’re  taking  in  the  Bowery. 
What’er  you  doing  down  here,  eh?” 

“  Business,”  replied  Sam,  “  business.” 

“  Oh,  thunder!”  excluimed  Ben,  “  that  business  dodge  won’t 

work.”  ‘ 

“  Oh,  I  guess  it  will.” 

“  Well,  out  with  it.  What  business  have  you  in  the  Bowery  at  this 
time  of  night?” 

“  I»m  looking  after  a  friend  who  is  too  full  to-night  to  take  care  of 
himself,”  replied  Sam. 

“  Who’s  your  friend?” 

“Oh,  it’s  best  not  to  give  a  friend  away,  you  know,”  said  Sam, 
laughing  good-naturedly.  “  Where  are  you  fellows  going?” 

“  We  are  cruising  around  just  to  take  in  the  sights,”  said  Horace. 
“  Won’t  you  go  with  us?" 

Sam  looked  at  his  watch  and  said: 

“  Well,  yes,  I’ll  go  with  you  for  a  while  if  you  promise  not  to  get 
into  trouble.” 

“  Trouble  be  hanged!”  growled  Ben.  “  We  ain’t  looking  for 


tiouble.  Come  along.  Let’s  have  a  drink.” 


They  entered  a  saloon  and  took  seats  at  a  table. 

Dunn  aud  the  other  two  came  in  and  seated  themselves  at  an  ad¬ 
joining  table. 

Ben  and  Horace  called  for  whisky  cocktails. 

“  Bring  me  a  lemonade,”  said  Sam. 

“  Oh,  what  a  drinker  you  are!”  said  Horace.  “  Lemonade!” 

“  Oh,  that’s  better  thau  all  the  whisky  in  New  York,”  replied  Sam. 
“  It  won’t  get  into  my  head  or  legs.  I  can  walk  home  on  it;  whisky 
will  take  you  home  on  a  shutter,  or  send  you  to  the  station  under 
charge  of  a  cop.  Yes,  I’ll  take  lemonade  every  time,  fellows.” 

“  1  don’t  want  any  of  it  in  mine,  if  you  please,”  remarked  Ben. 

The  drinks  were  brought  and  drank. 

“  That  was  a  very  poor  cocktail,”  said  Horace,  setting  down  bis 
glass  with  a  frown  on  his  face. 

You  can’t  expect  to  find  good  liquors  in  a  place  like  this,”  said 
Sam.  “  They  can’t  afford  to  keep  fine  liquors  here.  Now,  lemons 
are  the  same  here  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  city,  hence  I’ve  got  the 
advantage  of  you,  after  all.” 

“  That’s  so,”  remarked  Ben. 

Sam  leaned  back  in  bis  chair  till  bis  head  almost  touched 
Bill  Dunn  behind  him. 

He  was  listening. 

4<  He  s, one  of  the  lushers,”  said  Dunn  to  Jim,  in  a  whisper. 

<<  n8’ i  ?aid  dlm>  *  but  tbe  dufler  ain’t  drinking  to-night.” 

ant*  ieave  him  in  the  gutter,”  suggested  Joe. 

Thats  the  best  way,”  assented  Jim. 


that  ol 


do. 


»» Ye®’  i  Hi  ink  so,  too,”  remarked  Dunn. 


That’s  just  what  wen 
and  then 


t  ,  ef  } Iran k  t he  whisky  that  had  been  brought  to  them, 

Sm  t0  f?r  the  departure  of  the  three  men. 
rirnn^  Ca0Ra  8eeilgt  b,s  refu8al  ta  drink  any  liquor,  and  thus  get  as 
ciates  B  a,ld  Horace>  greatly  nettled  Bill  Duun  and  bis  two  asso- 

44  1  8aV-  feIlows  ”  Hli  or  creator!  Ben  after  they  hftd  )iglltod  Cig««. 


say,  fellows,”  suggested 
“  letsh  go  down-town  and _ ” 


“  Ha ngedTf1 1 ^lo?’ “ p’t0 w  11  * * *  interrupted  Sam,  “  and  go  to  bed. 
“  NoT°  ainV’the  be8t  thing  y°U  could  do*” 

“  Guess  it  is.” 


“  OhL  vouVft  1  ™  2°inS  t0  8ee  Ode)  some  oi - v 

keep  out  of  the  rc  ^  now\  8ald  Sam.  “  Don’t  you  know  enough  to 
S o®  1 w  a ry  When  •V0,1’re  drunk?” 

“  O  nnnro  t0  get  druilk.” 

„  coarso  not,”  added  Ben. 

“  YouTeallv  donbr?« lC  f°r  g00d  intentions,  gentlemen,”  said  SjjJj 
owls,  for  all  that  v**11  l°  ?et  druuk»  l)Ut  you’ll  get  as  drunk  as  bil* 
“  Oh  coiie  off  ”  a  i  n  6  1  know  how  lhfi  old  thing  works.”  u  „ 
all  the  places  of  amusement  on  thewayf»  d°W"  ^  8lWrt 
them6preuy  closely.611  ll'°  place’  and  Dunn  and  his  party  folio**1 

and  was  read°v*for  u.naware8«  kept  one  eye  on  them  all  the  ti*4* 
ever,  that  tl.E  won.  lant  ^and  light  at  any  time.  He  knew,  I" 

)  tld  not  attack  them  oil  the  public  thoroughfare. 
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Two  more  saloons  were  visited,  and  Dunn  and  his  pals  were  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  staying  powers  of  Ben  and  Horace.  They  drank  copious¬ 
ly.  and  yet  managed  to  keep  their  wits  .about  them. 

At  last  Dunn  came  up  alongside  of  Ben,  aud  said: 

“  Have  a  drink  with  me,  gentlemeu?” 

Sam  looked  freeziugly  at  him,  and  said: 

“  We  don't  know  you.  sir." 

“On,  I  don’t  know  you,  either,”  remarked  Dunn,  “and  don’t 
care  to.  I’m  a  sociable  cuss,  aud  never  like  to  drink  by  myself. 
What’ll  you  have,  gentlemen?” 

“  W  hiskv  cocktail,”  said  Beu  and  Horace  in  a  breath. 

“  That’s  it,”  remarked  Bill.  “  Now,  nominate  your  favorite  poison, 
my  friend.” 

Sam  was  taken  aback  by  the  sublime  cheek  of  the  man,  and  good- 
natnredly  called  for  a  cigar. 

“  Here’s  to  your  good  health,  gentlemen,”  said  Dunn,  raising  his 
glass,  and  tossing  it  off  at  a  single  gulp. 

“  The  same  (hie)  to  you,  sir,”  replied  Horace. 

“  Du  to,”  ejaculated  Ben,  as  he  drank  his  glass  to  the  dregs. 

“  Have  cigars,  gentlemen?”  said  Dunn,  as  soon  as  the  drinks  were 
taken. 

They  took  cigars. 

“  Deuced  good  fellow,”  remarked  Ben. 

"  Yes,”  said  Horace.  44  Letsh  have  nuzzer  drink.” 

“  All  right.  Gimme  mine  straight,  barkeeper,”  said  Dunn. 

They  took  another  round  of  drinks.  Sam  said  nothing  because  he 
knew  it  would  ne  useless  under  the  circumstances.  He  took  a  cigar 
— calling  for  cigars  for  the  four. 

Jim  Donlon  and  Joe  Eckert  kept  in  the  background,  waiting  for  the 
signal  from  Dunn. 

“  Now  let’s  go  out  and  see  the  elephant,  gentlemen,”  suggested 
Dunn. 

44  Where’s  the  elephant?”  Ben  asked,  44  I’ve  seen  the  tiger.  Where’s 
the  elephant?’’ 

“  Oh,  you  haven’t  seen  the  elephant,  yet?”  exclaimed  Dunn,  in 
some  surprise.  44  Why,  I  can  show  you  one  not  three  blocks  from  here. 
Come  on,  and  you’ll  sav  it’s  the  biggest  white  elephant  in  New  York,” 
and  he  led  the  wav  out  of  the  saloon. 

44  Better  not  no,  Ben,”  Sam  whispered  to  him,  as  they  went  out  to¬ 
gether.  44  You  don’t  know  this  man.” 

,  44  Oh,  come  on!”  replied  Ben,  and  Sam  had  to  go  or  leave  them  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  three  robbers.  He  would  not  leave  them  to 
be  despoiled,  and  so  he  went  along  with  them. 

They  crossed  over  the  Bowery  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and  turned  eastward  into  a  small  street. 

Dunn  led  the  way,  talking  briskly  all  the  time  of  the  great  curiosity 
of  the  place  he  was  leading  them  to. 

44  There’s  nothing  like  it  till  the  moon  turns  to  green  cheese,”  he 
said,  44  and  that's  a  long  way  off’ yet.” 

44  There’s  a  good  many  people  who  try  to  make  others  believe  the 
moon  is  made  of  that  kind  of  stuff  now,”  Sam  remarked. 

“  Oil,  yes,”  said  Dunn,  44  that’s  so,  and  I  always  spot  ’em,  too, 
when  I  hear  ’em.” 

“  So  do  I.  I  never  was  taken  In  but  once.” 

44  How  was  that?” 

44  Oh,  I  ain’t  giving  myself  away,  you  know,”  and  the  whole  party 
laughed. 

“  He  re’ 8  the  place,”  said  Dunn,  halting  in  front  of  a  dark  alley-way 
that  led  between  two  high  walls,  in  a  very  dangerous-looking  place. 
44  Just  wait  till  I  see  if  we  can  get  in,”  and  he  went  forward  into  the 
narrow  alley  and  disappeared  from  sight. 

A  moment  later  lie  heard  whispering  in  the  dark  alley. 

Pretty  soon  Dunn  came  back  and  said: 

“  It’s  all  right.  Wh  can  get  in.  Come  on.” 

44  Bat  can  we  get  out  again?”  Sam  asked. 

44  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  Come  on.” 

44  Here,  you  don’t  go  in  there,”  said  Sam,  planting  himself  in  front 
of  Ben  and  drawing  a  revolver.  44  I  think  I  understand  this  snap.” 

44  Oh,  what’s  that?”  exclaimed  Dunn,  taken  aback  by  the  revolver, 
as  well  as  the  determined  tones  of  the  young  man. 

44 1  understand  the  snap.  We  don’t  go  in  there,”  replied  Sam. 

Dnnn  gave  a  signal,  and  Jim  and  Joe  rushed  out  of  the  alley  and 
surrounded  our  hero. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  BRAVE  FIGHT  FOR  A  FRIEND. 

Sam  was  not  in  the  least  averse  to  fight.  He  stepped  back,  and 

1  0Jl'(J  0 

“I*  understand  the  snap.  The  first  man  that  starts  the  circus  will 
be  chief  of  a  funeral  procession.” 

Jim  and  Joe  were  in  a  furious  rage. 

joe  drew  his  revolver  and  started  to  fire  at  Sam. 

McAaliffe  was  not  the  man  to  wait  to  be  shot  down. 

44  Hold  up  your  hands!”  he  hissed,  turning  and  aiming  at  Joe. 

Joe  had  his  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  started  to  raise  it  toward  Sam. 
“Crack!”  went  McAuliffe’s  revolver,  aud  Joe  staggered  away  into 
:  the  alley. 

Darin  was  always  quick  on  the  shoot. 

He  drew  his  pop  and  was  about  to  lire,  when  Ben,  who  was  almost 
completely  sobered  by  the  revelation  of  his  peril,  darted  forward  and 
dealt  j,jrn  a  terrible  blow  between  the  eyes. 

Duf-o  -i  aggered  past  Jim,  and  dropped  to  the  ground. 


The  next  moment  Jim  took  to  his  heels,  and  was  out  of  eight  in  a 
flash. 

Horace  was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  his  potations  to  realize 
what  was  going  on  around  him. 

But  Ben  was  sobered  completely. 

“Come  away,  fellows,”  said  Sam.  44  The  cops  will  be  here  in  a 
minute.” 

“  Yes,  come  on,  Horace,”  said  Ben,  taking  him  by  the  arm  and 
leading  him  away. 

44  What’s  up  ?”  Horace  asked. 

“Oh,  nothing;  come  along.” 

Bill  Dunn  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  ran  into  the  alley,  glad  enough 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  two  men. 

They  soon  reached  the  Bowery  again. 

“Now  where  would  you  have  been  if  I  had  not  come  with  you?” 
Sam  asked  of  Ben  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  gaslight  again. 

44  In  that  alley,  murdered  and  robbed,”  said  Ben.  “1  don’t  think  I 
will  ever  be  anything  else  but  a  fool,  Sam  McAuliffe.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  that,  Ben,”  Sam  replied.  44  But  I  do  think  you 
will  deserve  to  be  called  a  fool  if  you  don’t  let  liquor  alone  after  this.” 

Ben  said  nothing  4n  reply. 

“Let’s  have  nuzzer  drink,”  said  Horace. 

44  No,  no,”  said  Bon,  resolutely,  “we  have  had  enough  to-night. 
Let’s  go  home,  Horace,  and  make  a  bowl  of  punch.” 

“  Yesh — er  bowl  er  punch!”  cried  Horace.  “Gimme  bowl  er 
punch!” 

They  called  a  carriage  and  entered  it. 

44  Drive  up-town  to  corner  Forty-eighth  street  and  Fifth  avenue,” 
said  Sam  to  the  driver. 

The  carriage  rattled  away  over  the  pavement,  and  in  a  half  hour  it 
halted  at  the  corner  mentioned. 

They  got  out  aud  assisted  Horace  out,  and  then  dismissed  the  car¬ 
riage. 

It  was  only  o,  short  distance  from  there  to  Ben’s  residence. 

44  Come  up  to  iny  quarters,  fellows,”  he  said,  “and  we’ll  see  how 
Frank  is.” 

44  Yes.  I’d  like  to  see  how  he  is  getting  along,”  replied  Sam,  and 
all  three  went  up. 

It  was  not  yet  eleven  o’clock,  and  Frank  was  not  asleep. 

He  was  astonished,  however,  at  seeing  Ben  and  Sam  enter  his 
room. 

44  How  do  you  feel  now,  old  boy?”  Sam  asked. 

44  If  I  feel  as  well  to-morrow  as  I  do  now.”  was  the  reply,  44  I’ll  get 
up  and  move  about  some.  My  fever  has  left  me.” 

44  So  I  see,  and  I’m  glad  of  it.  I  guess  you’ll  come  out  all  right 
now.” 

“  I  guess  I  will.” 

Ben  looked  hard  at  him  and  asked: 

“  Will  you  want  any  punch  when  you  get  up?” 

“No,  I’m  going  to  let  it  alone  after  this,”  was  the  reply.  44 Once 
is  enough  for  ine.” 

44  That's  so,”  said  Sam,  laughing.  “  I  think  one  dose  would  be 
enough  for  me.” 

Horace  was  put  to  bed  by  George,  and  Ben  and  Sam  remained  up 
in  Frank’s  room  for  nearly  an  hour,  talking  over  the  occurrences  of 
the  evening. 

44  How  came  you  to  go  •down  into  the  Bowery?”  Sam  asked  of 
Ben. 

“  I  was  afraid  my  uncle’s  family  would  pay  me  another  unex¬ 
pected  visit,”  was  the  reply,  “and  I  knew  I  was  too  full  to 
receive  company.  The  fact  is,  I  am  ashamed  to  look  my  cousins 
in  the  face  again.” 

Sam  laughed  heartily. 

“  So  you  have  run  from  her  even  before  she  hove  in  sight!”  he 
said,  holdiug  bis  sides.  “  What  will  you  do  when  she  commences 
active  operations?” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  either  go  back  to  Europe  or  else  make  an  unconditional 
surrender.” 

44  Better  make  the  surrender,  Ben.  It  will  be  far  better  for  you 
in  the  end.” 

“So  it  will,”  remarked  Frank,  who  had  learned  the  whole  story. 

44  Are  you  going  to  surrender?”  Ben  asked,  turning  to  the  sick 
man. 

44  I  would  be  a  fool  not  to,”  he  said. 

44  That’s  so,”  put  in  Sam. 

44  Weil,  I’ll  think  about  it,”  and  then  Ben  left  the  room  to  see  if 
George  had  made  things  comfortable  for  Horace. 

44  Won’t  you  sleep  here,  Sam?”  Ben  asked. 

44  No;  I’ll  go  back  to  my  quarters.  I’ll  come  up  agaiu  in  a  day 
or  two.” 

Ben  took  his  hand,  and  said  kindly: 

44  I  would  not  let  you  go  away  until  I  had  told  you  how  much  I 
appreciate  your  guardianship  of  me  to-night,  Sam.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Ben.  You  would  do  as  much  for  me,  and 
that  makes  it  even,  you  know.” 

44  Yes,  I  would  do  as  much  for  you  or  any  other  friend,”  he  said,  44  if 
I  knew  the  situation  as  well  as  you  did.” 

44 1  tumbled  to  his  racket  as  soon  as  he  came  up  and  asked  us 
to  get  outside  of  drinks  with  him,  and  watched  him.  I  tried  to 
head  you  off,  but  you  would  not  listen  to  me;  so  I  went  along  for 
the  purpose  of  standing  by  you  to  the  last.” 

44  Do  you  know  whether  you  hit  the  man  you  shot  at?” 

“  1  am  quite  sure  I  did,”  was  the  reply. 

44  I’d  like  to  hear  about  it.” 
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..  Walcb  tbe  morning  papers  and  say  nothing.  I  don’t  want  to 

SesJm°tben  left  and”  returned  to  bis  own  quarters,  where  he  turned 
•  S  t VS  hour  and  was  soon  in  the  arms  of  Morpheas. 

,Ua“s  soin  as  Sam  Smi  Ben  led  Horace  away,  Bill  Duoo  quickly 
searched  along  the  alley  for  Joe  Eckert. 

He  didn’t  find  him  at  first. 

“  Joe!  Joe!”  he  called.  “  Where  are  you? 

No  answer  came  from  Joe.  _ . 

“  He  must  be  in  here  somewhere,”  muttered  Dunn,  and  ^eUin^ 
down  on  his  hands  and  Knees,  he  crawled  forward  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  dark  alley. 

Near  the  end  of  it  he  came  across  him. 


Dunn  did  not  lay  long  around  there.  He  was  not  slow  in  fiuding 

that  Joe  Eckert  was  eternally  and  everlastingly  squelched.  , 

“  By  gum?”  he  said  to  himself,  “  poor  Joe  is  wiped  out  slicker  n 
grease.  I’m  sorry,  but  I  can’t  stay  round  here  to  go  to  the  funeral. 

Takino-  Joe’s  pistol,  pocket-book,  and  such  other  things  as  he 
could  find  in  the  pockets,  he  hastened  away  to  hud  Jim  Donlou 
and  tell  him  the  news. 

In  that  lonely  spot  no  policeman  heard  the  shot,  and  those  in  the 
houses  nearby  knew  enough  to  stay  in  doors  wheu  they  heard 

such  sounds  outside  on  a  dark  night.  ■ 

Hence  the  body  of  Joe  Eckert  was  not  found  until  daylight  the 
nest  morning,  wheu  the  news  wa3  carried  to  the  nearest  police 


station.  ,  .  , 

Bill  Dunn  went  back  to  Jake  Auber’s  saloon,  ana  waited  there 

for  Jim  Donlon  to  turn  up. 

An  hour  afterwards  Jim  came  in  and  looked  at  Bill. 

He  knew  then  that  Joe  was  either  badly  hurt  or  else  done  for 
altogether. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BROUGHT  TO  BAY. 

“  Where  is  he?”  he  asked  of  Bill  in  a  whisper. 

“  Gone.”  And  Bill  made  a  downward  gesture  with  his  forefinger. 

Jim  looked  surprised  and  then  sorrowful. 

“  ’Twas  awful,”  he  remarked. 

“  Yes,”  said  Bill,  “  ’twas.” 

Then  they  took  a  drink  of  rum  in  silence. 

No  one  seemed  to  notice  them. 

“  Where’d  you  leave  him?” 

“  Just  where  he  laid  down,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Where’d  the  others  go?” 

“  Don’t  know — home,  I  guess.” 

“  Bill,”  and  Jim  reached  his  crime-stained  hand  across  the  table. 
“  We’ll  fix  him,  we  will.” 

“  Who?” 

“  That  lusher  who  done  the  job  for  Joe.” 

Bill  Dunn  placed  his  hand  in  Jim  Donlan’s  and  both  closed  in  a 
hard  grip,  and  the  silent  compact  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  pal 
was  understood  and  agreed  to. 

They  could  not  talk  loud  in  such  an  open,  public  place  as  that,  so 
they  took  another  drink  and  went  away. 

The  next  day  the  three  friends  searched  the  morning  papers  in  vain 
to  find  any  mention  of  the  shooting  the  night  before. 

“  l  see  nothing  of  it,”  said  Ben.  “  Maybe  the  fellow  was  badly 
worried  and  got  away  to  some  of  his  hiding-places.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  it,  I  guess!”  said  Horace,  who  could  not  recollect  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  the  shooting,  try  hard  as  he  would. 

“  How  much  do  you  know  about  it,  Horace?”  Sara  asked. 

“  Nothing  whatever,  but  I  wish  I  had  something  to  make  my  head 
shrink  a  little.  My  hair  pulls  dreadfully.  That  Bowery  stuff  is  enough 
to  make  a  man  want  to  nr.urder  his  grandmother.” 

“  Here’s  some  old  rye,”  said  Ben,  producing  a  bottle  of  the  liquor 
he  made  his  famous  punches  out  of. 

“  Ah,  that’s  the  hair  of  the  dog,”  said  Horace,  taking  the  bottle  and 
gulping  down  three  or  four  huge  swallows  of  the  whisKy. 

“  If  somebody  with  a  sober  head  had  not  been  with  us  last  night,” 
remarked  Ben,  “  your  head  would  not  have  bothered  you  much  this 
morning,  Horace,  I’m  thinking.” 

“  Hanged  if  I  ain’t  glad  he  was  alonsr,  then,”  said  Horace.  “  We’ll 
take  him  along  again,  next  time  we  go  out.” 

They  laughed. 

Charley  and  Sidney  came  in  to  see  how  Frank  Bdnsdale  was. 

They  were  greeted  warmly  by  the  others. 

**  Won’t  you  have  some  old  rye,  Charlie?”  Ben  asked. 

“  No;  I’m  off  now,”  was  the  reply. 

1  “  Ofl !  Whqre  are  you  going?” 

“  Going  to  keep  sober.” 

“  Oh,  thunder!” 

“  Good  for  you,  Charlie!”  cried  Sam.  “  Stick  to  that  and  you’ll 
come  out  winner  in  the  end.” 

“  Make  some  punch  for  him,  Ben,”  suggested  Horace.  “  That’ll 
fetch  ’im,  I  guess.” 

“No,  I  won’t  take  any  punch,  either.  I’m  off  that  racket  now,  fel¬ 
lows.  I  don’t  want  any  more  of  it  in  mine.” 

“  Have  some,  Sidney?” 

Sidney  Creighton  looked  as  though  he  would  like  to  take  a  drink  of 
tho  Ikjuor,  but  he  shook  his  head  and  said: 

“  No,  not  now.” 


Sam  thought  Sidney  would  not  long  keep  his  pledge  or  total  abgr 
ence,  and  felt  uneasy  about  him. 

They  went  up  into  Frank  Brinsdale’s  room,  and  found  him  up. 
dressed,  walking  about,  though  he  looked  pale  and  felt  weak. 
noisily  congratulated  him  and  assisted  him  down-stairs  to  the  paA?  ■ 
where  he  listened  to  the  talk  of  his  comrades. 

Sam  took  leave  of  them,  after  begging  Ben,  privately,  not  to®aL 
any  punch  whilst  Sidney,  Charlie  or  Frank  were  there. 

Returning  to  his  quarters  he  changed  himself  to  Jack  Reynolri, 
again,  and  started  toward  the  Bowery. 

°He  visited  a  half  dozen  different  places  before  he  found  Dunn. 

Jim  Donlan  was  with  him. 

“  Hello!”  he  greeted  both,  as  he  sat  down  by  them,  “  where’s  J0en 

“  Haven’t  you  heard  yet?”  Dunn  asked  in  a  half  whisper. 

“No.  What’s  the  matter?  Is  lie  jugged?” 

“  Worse’ll  that.” 

“  How?” 


“  Dead.” 

Jack  gave  a  low  whistle,  very  expressive  of  his  astonishment. 

“  Tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“  One  of  them  lushers  did  it,”  remarked  Jim. 

“  The  deuce!  They  weren’t  so  very  drunk  after  all,  then. 

“  Oh,  they  were  drunk  enough.  But  a  third  one,  as  sober  a3  a 
judge,  came  up  and  joined  ’em.  We  couldn’t  shake  ’im  off  nohow 
and  so  we  led  ’em  over  to  a  den,  but  the  fly  lusher  drew  a  pop  ar, 
wouldn’t  let  ’em  go  in.  Joe  showed  fight,  and  the  lusher  popped  hiri 
over.” 

Jack  pretended  to  be  most  awfully  surprised,  and  asked  several  j 
questions. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  the  game  wasn’t  worth  the  risk?”  he  said.  * 
“  Never  run  any  risks  for  small  prizes.  They  don’t  pay.  I’ve  tried  i 
it,  and  now  I  look  out  for  big  game.” 

“  But  big  game  is  not  to  be  found  every  day,”  said  Dunn. 

“  But  you’re  not  obliged  to  have  game  every  day.  One  good  prize 
once  a  month  is  enough  to  keep  a  man  like  a  genth  man.  and  give  him 
a  respectable  character,  if  lie  knows  how  to  behave  himself.  What’s 
the  use  of  lying  around  on  the  lookout  for  small  game,  get  under  tbe 
surveilance  of  the  police,  and  finally  get  sent  up  the  river?” 

“  Well,  what’s  a  fellow  to  do?” 

“  Lay  for  a  big  prize,  get  it,  acd  go  to  Europe  and  spend  it  like  a 
gentleman,  and  come  back  for  more  when  it’s  gone.” 

Bill  Dunn  and  Jim  Donlan  looked  at  him  in  unfeigned  adniiration. 
Here  was  a  model  for  them.  They  could  see  a  whole  world  of  pleasure 
in  his  philosophy,  and  resolved  to  act  upon  it. 

“By  gum,  pard!”  exclaimed  Bill,  grasping  his  hand,  and  holding, 
it  tightly.  “  You  take. my  breath  away!  You  make  me  dizzy.” 

Jack  laughed  and  asked: 

“  Am  I  cot  right?” 

“  Right!  I  should  smile,”  and  they  called  for  more  drinks. 

“  Why  don’t  you  take  something  strong,  pard?”  Bill  asked. 

“  Because  my  head  is  too  level,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

“  That’s  where  you’re  right  again,”  said  Jim.  “if  I’d  ’er  let  liquor 
alone  I  wouldn’t  have  been  in  this  business  ” 

“  There’s  many  a  man  can  say  that,  pard,”  said  Jack.  “  I  used  to 
drink  it  steep,  but  I  dropped  on  it,  and  cut  it  short.” 

“  Hanged  if  your  head  ain’t  level,  pard,”  said  Dunn,  after  a  pause  i 
of  a  minute  or  two. 

“  1  think  it  is,”  assented  Jack,  “  and  I  guess  poor  Joe  would  8#? 
so,  too,  if  he  could.” 

“  Yes,  he  would,”  said  Jim.  “  I  wish  we  had  taken  your  advice 
last  night.” 

“  So  do  I.  But  it’s  too  late  now,”  and  Bill  turned  up  his  glass  anti 
drained  it  to  the  dregs. 

“  Yes,  poor  Joe  is  wiped  out,  and  that’s  the  last  of  him,”  rejoined 
Jim. 


j.uey  cuueu  lur  several  more  drinks. 

“  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  do  without  my  drink,”  said  Bill,  after  ta»- 
ing  another  glass. 

“  But  when  you  get  into  Sing  Sing,  or  under  the  gallows,  on  ac 
count  of  it,”  said  Jack,  “you’ll  wish  you  had  done  without  it.” 

At  the  mention  of  the  gallows  Bill  Dunn  turned  very  pale. 

Jack  noticed  it,  and  said: 

“  If  you  let  liquor  alone  vou  may  not  turn  pale  whenever  a  ban=' 
man  is  mentioned.” 

Dunn  turned  paler  than  before. 

a!11”  be  said5  “can't  you  talk  about  something  els®? 

Y e8,  said  Jack,  “  it  isn’t  a  cheerful  thing  to  talk  about.  ‘ 
are  you  goiug  to  do  if  the  cops,  who  will  know  Joe,  and  rem^i 
who  h,«  companions  are,  come  to  you  with  a  whole  lot  of  quests 

Bill  Duun  turned  pale  again.  He  had'not  thought  of  that. 

By  gum!"  lie  said,  they'll  do  that,  loo." 

Yes;  I  think  they  will.” 

“  }V‘,at 1,1  8ha11  we  do?”  Jim  asked.  ,  ^ 

intervhiw6d°by° tbe'pcdice.  Pr°P08ed  Bh°  “““  *  '“>rr0r 


“  think'  you  did  the  shooting,”  said  Jack. 

“  pn  ri.Ti  a88eMtHd  Bill.  “  What  ought  we  to  do,  then, 
it’si  vnnr  rw  1  <jVeimt0  k*16  P'ace  where  they  carry  the  body,  and  ■  s 
several  i  a  Plau8ible  story  of  how  you  were  with  bt  , 

and  be  ve  v  .ri ^  and  that’  ^u  left  him  at  eleven  *»* 
BiM  Dnnn  8,triclfen  over  his  taking  off.” 
u  Sun”  "  n  ked  at  h!m  in  profound  amazement..  . 

real  storv  at  ilGJfnan  wl,°  shot  him  should  come  forward  aiHijp 
ri  al  story,  and  denounce  me  as  the  man  who  was  trying  to  ruu 


. 
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Into  a  den  to  rob  him,  and  that  he  drew  and  fired  to  save  himself  and- 
friend?,  then  what*” 

•*  You  would  have  to  go  up  the  river  a  while,  I  guess.” 

Just  then  two  policemen  entered  the  saloon,  looked  around,  saw  the 
little  party  of  three,  aud  started  toward  them. 

“  They  are  coming  for  me  now,”  said  Bill,  springing  to  his  feet  and 
drawing  his  revolver;  “  but  I’d  rather  die  right  here!”  and  Jack  heard 
the  omiuous  click-click  of  his  revolver  asjhe  cocked  it. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

BILL  DUNN’S  ESCAPE. 

The  ominous  click  of  the  revolver  caused  the  policeman  nearest 
Dunn  to  stop  and  stare  at  him. 

Dunn  returned  the  gaze  like  a  tiger  at  bay. 

Both  the  officers  saw  tiiat  he  had  the  drop  on  them,  as  they  did  not 
have  their  weapons  in  their  hands.  Experience  had  taught  them  that 
such  men  were  very  dangerous  at  such  moments. 

But  Bill  Dunn  was  not  the  man  to  stand  long  in  a  gazing  match  of 
that  character. 

He  wanted  to  get  away  before  more  people  came  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  affair,  and  with  that  object  in  view  lie  made  a  sudden  and,  to  the 
two  officers,  a  very  unexpected  dash  for  the  side  door,  which  opened 
into  a  small  alleyway  that  rau  between  the  block. 

In  a  moment  he  was  out  of  the  door,  and  instinctively  the  two  offi¬ 
cers  drew  their  revolvers  and  dashed  forward  aud  sprang  out  in  hot 
pursuit. 

They  saw  him  dashing  away  through  the  alley  toward  several  very 
large  tenement  houses,  and  put  out  after  him. 

Dunn  turned  a  corner,  dashed  into  one  of  the  tenements,  and  delib¬ 
erately  walked  into  the  apartments  of  a  poor  widow  who  was  cooking 
a  meal  on  a  little  stove. 

She  turned  and  gave  him  a  surprised  look,  as  he  closed  the  door. 

“  Madam, ,}  he  said,  “  I  knocked  an  officer  down  just  now  for  insult¬ 
ing  a  poor  woman.  They  are  after  me  outside  there.  If  you  can 
conceal  me  till  they  go  away  I  will  pay  you  for  your  trouble,”  and  he 
handed  her  a  ten  dollar  bill. 

The  poor  widow  looked  at  him  as  if  undecided  what  to  do. 

He  thrust  the  bill  in  her  hand,  and  said: 

“  If  you  hesitate  I  am  lost!  In  Heaven’s  name  be  quick!” 

“  Here,  come  this  way!”  she  said,  leading  the  way  into  a  small, 
dark  room. 

“  There’s  my  bed.  Get  in  there  and  pretend  to  be  asleep,  and 
leave  the  rest  with  me.” 

He  lost  no  time  in  doing  her  bidding. 

She  passed  out,  closing  ihe  door  behind  her,  and  busied  herself 
about  her  cooking. 

A  minute  or  two  later  a  knock  on  the  door  startled  her. 

“  Come  in!”  she  called. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  policeman  put  in  his  head,  and  glanced 
hurriedly  around  the  room. 

“  Did  a  man  come  in  here  a  few  minutes  ago,  madam?”  the  officer 
asked. 

“  No,”  she  promptly  replied,  telling  a  flat  lie  for  the  hatred  she  bore 
the  police,  who  had  clubbed  her  only  son  nearly  to  death  once  during 
a  great  public  parade. 

The  officer  closed  the  door  and  continued  the  search  higher  up. 

As  soon  as  she  heard  them  go  up-stairs,  she  stepped  out  into  the 
hallway,  and  asked  a  policeman  who  was  guarding  the  front  door: 

“  What’s  the  matter,  officer?” 

“  A  criminal  has  concealed  himself  in  this  building,”  he  replied, 
“  and  we  are  after  him.” 

“  You’d  better  go  to  the  roof  then,”  she  said,  “  for  I’ve  known 
several  to  go  up  there  to  get  away  from  the  police.” 

“  Wefil  go  up  there  before  we  get  through,”  was  the  reply. 

She  went  back  into  her  rooms,  and  went  to  the  bedside  where  Bill 
was  lying,  and  said: 

“  They  say  you  are  a  criminal,  sir.” 

“  Who — the  police?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Oh,  they  give  anyone  they  don’t  like  the  worst  names  they  can 
find  in  the  dictionary.  I  knocked  one  of  ’em  down  for  striking  and 
insulting  a  woman,  and  that’s  all  they’ve  got  against  me.  Thai’s  the 
kind  of  a  criminal  1  am.” 

“  Well,  they  are  searching  the  house,”  she  said.  “  You  had  better 
lie  here  till  they  go  away.” 

“  Of  course.  It  wouldn’t  do  for  me  to  walk  right  out  into  their 
bands.” 

“  Well,  keep  quiet,  and  they  won’t  find  you  here.” 

She  closed  the  door  again,  and  went  about  her  washing,  as  thougli 
nothing  had  happened  to  disturb  her  usual  way  of  life. 

Of  course  he  remained  in  the  bed  till  she  told  him  the  officers  were 
gone,  which  she  did  in  about  an  hour  after  he  came  in. 

“  Go  out  and  see  if  they  are  not  watching  the  house,”  he  said  to 
her. 

She  did  so,  and  found  that  they  were  not  only  watching  the  house, 
but  the  entire  block. 

“  I  thought  so,”  he  said,  when  she  had  reported  to  him.  “That’s 
the  way  they  do  when  a  fellow  is  too  sharp  for  them.” 

“  What  will  you  do?”  she  asked. 

“  8  ay  here  till  they  go  away,”  he  replied. 

*t  \iy  Goo!”  sr»e  exclaimed,  “  I  cannot  let  you  stay  here.” 

“  On,  tney  will  go  away  in  disgust  very  soon— never  fear  for  that. 
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I  am  able  to  pay  for  all  you  do  for  me,  madam,  and  will  do  it  to  your 
satisfaction.” 

“  You  won’t  get  me  into  trouble,  sir?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  no.  They  will  go  away  soon,  thinking  I  have  made  my  way 
over  the  roofs  of  the  block,”  he  said,  after  a  pause  of  several  min¬ 
utes. 

He  remained  there  all  day  in  the  widow’s  bed,  waiting  for  the 
shades  of  night  to  cover  his  retreat  from  the  tenement  house. 

In  the  meantime  Jack  Reynolds  and  Jim  Donlon,  who  were  with 
Dunn  at  the  time  the  police  tried  to  arrest  him,  quietly  got  up  and 
left  the  saloon.  The  officers  in  their  anxiety  to  arrest  Dunn  had 
overlooked  them. 

“  We  wan’t  to  change  our  identity,  so  the  police  won’t  know  us 
again,”  said  Jack  to  Donlon,  “  or  else  they’ll  be  trying  to  run  us  in 
next.  ’ 

“  Yes,”  replied  Jim;  “  let’s  do  that.” 

Jack  accompanied  him  to  a  costumer’s,  where  they  bought  beards 
of  a  character  to  change  their  personal  appearance.  Jack  bought  a 
red  beard,  and  wig  to  match,  which  was  as  effectual  in  changing  his 
appearance  as  the  other  disguise  was. 

But  he  was  careful  not  to  let  Donlon  see  him  make  the  change, 
lest  lie  should  recognize  him  as  the  man  who  had  shot  Joe  Eckert  the 
night  before. 

When  they  had  both  changed  they  didn’t  know  each  other  till  the 
costumer  brought  them  together. 

“  Just  the  thing,”  said  Jim,  as  he  surveyed  himself  in  a  mirror. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Jack.  “  Your  own  mother  wouldn’t  know  you 
now.” 

Both  feeling  safe  enough,  they  ventured  out  on  the  street  again, 
and  returned  to  the  saloon  where  the  police  had  first  bounced  Bill 
Dunn. 

Entering  aud  taking  seats  at  the  table,  they  called  for  drinks  and 
cigars. 

The  escape  of  Dunn  from  the  cops  was  the  main  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  saloon  during  the  day. 

“  The  two  pals  who  was  with  ’im,”  said  the  proprietor  of  the  place, 
in  speaking  about  it  to  Jack,  “just  got  up  an’  walked  out  same  as 
you’n  I  would,  and  the  fool  cops  went  off  after  Dunn.  Now  they  ain’t 
got  nobody,”  and  he  held  his  fat  sides  and  laughed  as  heartily  us 
though  he  had  told  a  very  funny  story. 

“  They  haven’t  caught  Bill,  then?”  Jim  asked. 

“  No — they  ain’t  caught  nobody,”  was  the  reply. 

Jim  set  up  the  drinks  for  all  in  the  room,  and  offered  to  bet  that 
they’d  never  catch  up  with  Bill  Dunn. 

Of  course,  nobody  took  the  bet,  and  Jim  settled  down  to  a  quiet 
conversation  with  Jack  over  the  affair. 

Whilst  sitting  there  a  policeman  in  citizen’s  clothes  came  in  and 
seated  himself  at  a  table  near  them,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  hot 
whisky. 

Jack  recognized  the  officer  at  once,  as  he  had  met  him  two  or 
three  limes  before.  The  officer  had  only  changed  his  uniform,  instead 
of  disguising  his  face.  • 

Jack  was  uneasy  for  fear  he  would  be  spotted  as  one  of  the  class 
to  which  Bill  Dunn  and  Jim  Donlon  belonged. 

He  did  not  know  the  officer’s  name,  but  only  knew  his  face,  and 
that  he  was  an  officer. 

How  to  get  rid  of  him  was  a  question  that  gave  him  no  little 
trouble. 

At  last  he  took  a  note-book  and  pencil  from  his  pocket  and  wrote: 

“  1  am  on  the  same  errand  a3  yourself.  Turn  your  attention  to 
others  and  you  may  strike  your  game.  I  am  keeping  to  my  mau. 

Signed,  “  Detective.” 

Tearing  the  leaf  out,  he  watched  his  opportunity  to  pass  it  to  the 
officer  unperceived  by  Donlon. 

The  officer  read  it,  and  was  utterly  dum founded. 

He  gazed  at  the  man,  who  was  a  red-headed  stranger  to  him,  as  if 
striving  to  penetrate  his  disguise. 

Jack  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

The  puzzled  officer  did  not  return  the  smile.  On  the  contrary,  his 
brows  contracted,  and  a  fierce  scowl  settled  upon  bis  face. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SAM’S  DETECTIVE  WORK. 

At  last  the  officer  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

He  took  out  a  note-nook  and  pencil  and  wrote: 

“  Who  are  you?”  and  passed  it  over  to  Jack,  right  under  Jim  Don- 
lon’8  nose. 

Jim  leaned  quickly  forward  and  read  it,  and  divined  at  once  that 
the  man  was  a  spy  of  the  police. 

Without  a  word  of  warning  he  seized  a  large  beer  glass  on  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  table  and  hurled  it  at  the  officer’s  head,  with  such  force  as  to 
shatter  broken  glass  all  over  the  room,  and  lay  that  worthy  sprawl¬ 
ing  on  the  floor. 

There  were  nearly  a  score  of  people  in  the  saloon,  and  the  wildest 
confusion  prevailed  in  another  moment,  during  which  Jack  and  Jim 
slipped  out  and  made  their  escape. 

The  disguised  officer  was  picked  up  by  the  others  in  the  saloon,  to 
all  of  whom  he  was  an  entire  stranger. 

He  was  so  utterly  stunned  by  the  blow  that  for  several  minutes 
he  was  unable  to  speak  or  think  even. 

Blood  flowed  freely  from  a  wound  on  his  head. 

“  W*hat  was  the  matter?”  one  asked. 

“  What’d  the  duffer  hit  you  for?”  queried  another. 
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“  I  don’t  know,”  lie  finally  replied.  “  Who  was  he?” 

No  one  knew,  of  course,  for  Jim  had  put  on  a  disguise  that  very 
morning. 

The  officer  was  allowed  to  leave,  and  instead  of  going  to  a  drug¬ 
store  to  have  his  wound  dressed,  he  went  direct  to  police  headquar¬ 
ters,  where  a  police  surgeon  attended  to  it  for  him. 

To  the  chief  of  the  detective  bureau  he  gave  the  note  Jack  Reynolds 
had  written  to  him  in  the  saloon.  No  one  could  recognize  the  hand¬ 
writing  as  belonging  to  anyone  on  the  detective  force.  They  con¬ 
cluded  then  that  a  shrewd  criminal  had  recoguized  the  officer,  and 
took  that  method  to  defeat  his  object  in  visiting  the  saloon. 

When  Jack  and  Donlon  had  reached  the  street,  Jack  indignantly 
turned  upon  Jim  and  said: 

“  What  did  you  do  that  for?”  burst  from  his  lips. 

“  What  did  the  duffer  mean?”  Jim  asked. 

“  Why  didn’t  you  wait  and  see?  You’ve  given  cause  for  detectives 
to  hound  us  when  nothing  was  to  be  gained.  If  you  could  make  a 
thousand  dollars  by  breaking  a  head,  there’s  some  sense  in  doing  it. 
But  to  do  it  and  get  the  detectives  after  you  when  ihere  isn’t  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  be  made  by  it,  is  more  nonsense  than  I  am  willing  to  share  with 
you.  I’ll  run  my  own  team,  Jim  Donlon.  You  seem  altogether  *oo 
anxious  to  go  up  the  river.  I  don’t  intend  to  go  with  you.  Good- 
moruing,  Mr.  Donlon.” 

Jack  turned  ou  his  heel  and  walked  away  from  the  astonished 
criminal. 

Jim  was  thunderstruck  at  the  decisive  act,  and  gazed  after  him  in 
a  dazed  sort  of  way. 

But  Jack  did  not  look  back,  nor  did  Jim  follow.  The  latter  felt  that 
Jack  was  right,  but  was  too  pugnacious  and  resentful  in  temperament 
lo  acknowledge  it. 

Jack  went  straight  to  police  headquarters,  taking  pains  to  ascertain 
whether  Jim  was  following  him. 

He  arrived  there  only  a  few  minutes  after  the  officer  whom  Donlon 
bad  knocked  down  hau  come  in. 

“  Why,  that’s  the  man  who  wrote  the  note,”  exclaimed  the  officer, 
as  Jack  came  in. 

Every  eye  was  turned  on  him. 

The  chief  detective  gazed  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  Jack  re¬ 
turned  the  stare. 

“  Did  you  write  that,  sir?’’  the  detective  asked,  holding  the  page  he 
bad  torn  from  his  note-book  under  his  nose. 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  did,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

14  Are  you  a  detective?” 

“  At  present  I  am.” 

“  In  whose  employ?” 

“  My  own,  sir.” 

*•  This  needs  explanation,  sir,  and  unless  you - ” 

“  Why,  my  dear  sir,  that’s  what  I’ve  come  here  to  do,”  said  Jack, 
**  and  you  want  me  to  give  away  everything  publicly.  I  think  the  de¬ 
tectives  need  heads  on,  their  shoulders  iu  this  city.” 

“  I  don’t  care  anything  about  what  you  think,  sir,”  said  the  chief, 
his  face  flushing  with  anger.  “  I  want  an  explanation  of  this  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“  Have  you  a  private  office?” 

Yes,  of  course.” 

“  Well,  a oppose  you  ask  me  to  step  inside  with  you  and  tell  you 
all  about  it?” 

The  chief  was  angry  at  hi3  cool,  nonchalant  way,  but  he  knew  that 
Jack  was  right  about  the  secrecy  that  was  necessary  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  said: 

“  Of  course — come  with  me.” 

Jack  followed  the  chief  into  his  private  office. 

“  Now,  sir!”  said  that  official,  turning  angrily  upon  him.  “  I - ” 

“  Hold  on,  sir!”  said  Jack,  sternly,  removing  his  beard  and  wig, 
and  standing  before  the  chief  as  Sam  McAuliffw.  “  Speak  to  me  as  a 
gentleman  and  your  equal,  or  else  be  silent  till  I  have  told  my  story.” 

The  official  was  amazed. 

He  had  not  been  used  to  being  talked  to  in  that  style. 

‘‘I  will  introduce  myself,”  Sam  began.  “  My  name  is  Sam  McAu- 
lifle,  of  this  city.  I  was  one  of  the  party  at  Ben  Massey’s  countiy 
*eat  when  Harry  Hamilton  was  murdered.  You  remember  all  about 
that  murder,  do  you  not?” 

“  I  do,”  replied  the  chief. 

“  The  night  before  the  murder  we  all  got  drunk  on  Massey’s  punch, 
and  we  slept  under  the  table.  We  woke  up  the  next  morning  to  find 
that  burglars  had  entered  the  house  and  stolen  our  clothes.” 

“  Yes,  I  remember  that.” 

“  A  large  reward  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  murderer 
of  Hamilton  was  offered.  Your  detectives  have  had  two  momhs  to 
work  up  a  clew,  and  have  failed.  A  few  days  ago  I  recognized  my 
coat,  which  was  stolen  from  me  that  night,  on  the  hack  of  a  man  in 
the  Bowery.  I  followed  him  until  he  entered  Jake  A  liber’s  saloon  and 
settled  down,  as  if  he  intended  to  remain  there  some  time.  I  has¬ 
tened  to  a  costumer,  bought  a  beard  and  wig,  and  went  back  to  the 
saloon.  lie  was  still  there,  but  two  more  men  had  joined  him.  I 
asked  them  to  drink  with  me,  which  they  did.  I  soon  let  them  under- 
BLiml  that  I  was  crooked — from  Chicago — left  there  because  things 
were  getting  too  hot  for  me.  Having  plenty  of  money,  1  pretended  it 
was  the  fruit  of  some  big  hauls  I  had  made.  They  froze  to  me  at 
once.  We  got  well  acquainted.  They  took  me  into  their  confidence, 
and  I  soon  learned  that  they  were  the  chaps  who  had  robbed  us  at 

Issey  s  country  seat.  They  had  twice  robbed  Massey  and  his  friends 

in  the  same  way,  and  had  carried  the  plunder  to  old  Moses,  on _ 

s  reet.  J  pretended  to  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  kill  two  men 


t  n  |,ad  caught  me  in  the  act  of  burglarizing  their  houses,  and  it 
Hte  man  who°had  on  my  coat  at  the  moment  told  me  all  about  ^ 

be,?By GOTr«e!”MCtaime<I  the  chief,  grasping  Sam’s  hand; 

SW'oflcouJseTcan,  But  hold  on  ;  I’ve  something  more  to  tell  ,.r 
I've  never  drank  a  drop  ol  liquor  since  the  night  Harry  was  mardeS 
swore  off  over  his  dead  Doily,  and  have  been  trying  to  get  it,  “0 
o  do  the  same  thing,  but  with  little  succ.-ss.  H 


'..Weil,  the  oiber^uight  I  was  in  Auber’s  saloon  getting  „„ 
confidence  of  the  thieves,  when  gen . .Massej^and  Horaw  Leig,,  c,,;. 


in  as  full  as 
the  three  men 
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two  jugs.  Bill  Dunn,  Jim  Donlon  and  Joe  mL 
I  was  with,  at  once  recognized  them,  and  resolL,' 
slug  them  and  get  their  purses  and  jewelry  I  tried  to  prevent  the* 
nut  they  wouldn’t  listen  to  me.  Massey  and  Leigh  went  out,  and  if: 
three  villains  followed  them.  I  went  into  the  rear  yard  of  the  saloon 
took  off’ my  beard  and  wig,  put  them  in  my  pockets,  atd  then  fr 
lowed  overtook  Ben,  and  greeted  both  with  a  great  deal  of  -  3  " 

.  ~  .w.  n  Irti  n  4  ll  Am  1  /il/l  O  A  1_ 
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Of  course,  they  made  me  join^  them.  1^  did  everything  jn  • 


UI  couiae,  ~  j  -  1U 

power  to  get  them  to  go  back  up-town.  But  they  hud  comedo^ 
to  see  the  sights  in  the  Bowery,  and  nothing  would  do  but  that  *., 


. . ,,  -  do  but  that T 

must  see  them.  Just  then,  in  another  saloon  we  entered,  Dunn,  uf. 
leader  of  the  party,  came  up  and  asked  us  to  drink  with  him,  Bea 
and  Horace  readily  complied  I  tried  to  freeze  him  out,  but  Ben  and 
Horace  were  too  full  to  be  manageable.  He  clung  to  them,  andsuf,. 
gested  that  he  could  show  them  the  greatest  white  elephant  in  New 
York  in  five  minutes.  They  demanded  at  once  to  be  led  to  the  spot.  I 

protested,  but  they  wouldn’t  listen.  He  led  us  over  through - 8treet 

to - alley,  where  I  suspected  Jim  and  Joe  to  be  posted  with  slung. 

6hot8.  I  drew  my  revolver,  planted  myself  before  Ben  and  Horace 
and  told  them  they  should  not  enter  the  alley.  Turning  to  Dnnn  1 
told  him  I  knew  his  game.  The  next  moment  Jim  and  Joe  rushed 
out  upon  us.  Joe  aimed  a  revolver  at  me,  but  I  got  the  drop  on  him, 
and  he  went  down.  The  others  fled,  and  I  quickly  led  Ben  and  Horace 
back  to  the  Bowery,  and  got  them  home  again.” 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  MURDERER  CAPTURED. 


“  I  am.’ 


“  Why  didn’t  you  come  at  once  and  give  yourself  up? 

“  And  let  the  murderer  of  my  friend  learn  everything  and  get  away!” 

“  But  you  haven’t  arrested  him  yet.” 

“  I  have  no  authority  to  arrest  him.  I  intended  to  wait  two  or 
three  days  longer  still,  in  the  hope  of  even  getting  a  better  grip.” 

“  Why  did  you  come  now?” 

“  Because  I  feared  the  publication  of  the  note  I  gave  the  detective 
a  while  ago,  would  give  me  away  to  Jim  and  Bill  as  a  spy  and  cause 
my  assassination.” 

“  That  is  both  reasonable  and  logical,”  said  the  chief.  “  I  hold  you 
perfectly  justifiable  in  the  shooting  of  Joe  Eckert.  Now,  where  is 
Dunn?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  He  is  in  hiding  from  the  police  over  on  the  east 
side  somewhere.  I  can  find  him  to-night  if  you  will  hold  off  and  give 
me  two  good  detectives  to  shadow  me,  who  will  rash  in  and  take  him 
when  I  signal.” 

“  Of  course;  I  will  do  that.” 

Two  detectives  were  then  detailed  to  follow  him,  when  he  should 
call  in  the  evening.  He  put  on  the  original  Jack  Reynolds  disguise, 
so  the  chief  and  detectives  would  know  him. 

Bidding  good-day  to  the  chief  he  went  up-town’to  his  own  quarters. 
But  he  did  not  know  that  the  chief  had  detailed  a  detective  to  shadow 
him  wherever  he  went.  He  would  not  have  cared,  however,  as  w 
was  now  known  to  them  in  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  Beu  Massey’s  resident 
Ben  was  not  at  home. 

W“*re  is  he,  George?”  he  asked  of  the  hired  man. 

Down-town,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“  And  Frank  Brinsdale?” 

“  Gone  away,  sir.” 

“Who  went  down-town  with  Ben?” 

‘  Lei"b  and  Mr.  Creighton,  sir.” 

Sidney  Creighton?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  diiCrei"ht°n  drink  anything  here  to-day?” 

Sam  looked  sad.l°°k  gla88eS  of  Puncb>  sir‘" 

imSoxicaynt8.reiSht0n  had  violatedbis  P^dge  not  to  drink  any  n»orf 
monient.”Sid*”  Sam  murmured.  “  He  will  regret  it  in  many  a  bltf* 

“  No  drink  any?”  he  asked  of  George. 

“  Ah  l  TJ,,11!11!  refu^d  to  drink  any.” 

“  Ben  won’t  Jt  <U  >*0/  tbat,”  and  he  turned  away  and  left 
uen  won  t  ston.”  h«  ».  = _ _ 


«  won’t  LIUlL»  '  aiKt  he  turned  away  and  leu  the  hou' 

avenue  “  until  T  ,nuUered  to  himself  as  he  walked  do«°  ^ 

him.  I  guess  11  Rnt  w.8  haV  a"  a“»ck  of  tlm  jim-jams.  That 

verge  of  tiemm  i  18  ,a  horribIe  lbi"g.  He  has  been  almost 

l°o.  If  Charley  Clin^i  mi  * nm  sure  Poor  Creighton  will  hav  ; 

brightest  lawyers  in  th«I‘lt8tlCks  t0  hxs  PUu,S«  b9’11  moke  °" 

n  tbe  fetute.  I  guess  Beu  and  the  ethers  are  u 


The  chief  of  the  Detective  Bureau  was  amazed  at  the  story  he  had 
just  listened  to. 

“  So  vou  are  the  man  who  killed  Eckert?”  he  said. 
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:U  Lvnch’s  place,  or  at  Harry’s  billiard  salocn.  I’ll  drop  in  at  both 
places  and  see  if  they  are  there.” 

He  found  them  in  the  billiard  parlor  where  he  had  played  the  game 
so  often  with  them  himself.  All  three  were  there. 

“  Bello,  Sam!"  greeted  Ben,  ae  Sam  entered  the  room.  “  Have  a 
game  with  us?’ 

,  Horace  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  him  also,  bat  Sidney 
Creighton  stood  by  the  table  carelessly  punching  the  balls,  as  though 
he  had  not  seen  Sam  enter  the  room. 

“  How  are  you,  Sid?”  Sam  greeted,  going  forward  and  offering  his 
hand. 

Hello,  Sam!’’  he  exclaimed,  turning  as  though  he  had  just  seen 
him.  ^  “  How  are  yoa,  old  fellow?” 

‘‘  ^  m  sober  as  a  judge,”  replied  Sam.  “  How  is  it  with  you?” 

“  Druuk  as  a  lord,”  was  the  reckless  reply,  seeing  it  was  useless  to 
conceal  the  fact  of  his  driukiug  from  Sam. 

“  Ah,  Sid  l” 

“Hold  up,  Sam!”  cried  Sidney.  “I’m  a  sinner!  I  acknowledge 
the  corn  as  well  as  the  punch,  so  don't  preach  to  me.” 

Ben  and  Horace  roared  with  laughter. 

“  OJi,  no.”  said  Sam.  “  I  won’t  say  a  word.  But  I  will  ask  you 
just  simply  to  remember  what  I  have  said  to  all  of  you  about  this 
thing.  Now,  go  ahead  with  your  game.” 

“  Won’t  you  join  us?” 

“  Yea,  for  one  game,”  and  he  took  a  cue  and  played  for  a  half  hour 
or  so. 

At  the  end  of  that  game,  he  .stopped  playing,  saying  he  had  an  en¬ 
gagement  farther  down-town. 

“  I  say,  Sam,  come  up  to-night  and  have  a  smoke  with  us.” 

“  How  late  will  you  be  up?”  he  asked. 

“  Oh,  something  like  the  usual  hour,”  replied  Ben. 

“  Well,  maybe  I  will,  but  I  will  come  late.” 

“  All  right;  better  late  than  never,  you  know.” 

He  then  left  and  returned  to  his  quarters,  where  he  made  prepara¬ 
tions  to  call  on  Dora  Duncan  in  the  evening. 

Dora  received  him  with  her  sweetest  smiles. 

He  told  her  of  his  adventures  since  hs  had  last  seen  her,  including 
the  killing  of  Joe  Ecl'ert. 

“  Oh,  mercy!”  she  gasped,  “have  you  killed  a  man?” 

“  Yes,”  he  replied,  “  but  the  chief  of  the  detectives  says  I  did 
right.” 

“  Of  course  you  did,  but  it’s  a  terrible  thing  to  kill  anyone!” 

“  Yes,  it  is.  I  regret  the  necessity  for  the  act.  He  would  have 
killed  me  if  I  had  not  been  too  quick  for  him.  I  will  have  the  other 
two  arrested  by  midnight,  and  then  my  task  will  be  done,  I  will  have 
nothing  in  the  way  of  news  to  bring  to  you.” 

“  Oh,  you  can  come  every  evening,  then,”  she  said,  “and  stay  till 
ten  o’clock.  Now  you  drop  in  and  go  away  at  eight  o’clock.” 

“  But  I  must  go  then,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  1  suppose  you  must.” 

He  looked  up  at  the  big  clock,  and  said: 

“  1  have  yet  an  hour.  Will  you  give  me  that  much  of  your  time?” 

“Why,  Mr.  McAuliffe!  Of  course  I  will!  What  a  question!” 

“  Thanks  for  your  kindness.  Now,  what  shall  we  talk  about?” 

“  Have  you  seen  Cousin  Ben  to-day?”  she  asked. 

“  Yes,  I  caw  him  this  afternoou.” 

“  Wa9  he  drinking?” 

“  A  lift  It*  ” 

“  Wasn’t’drunk?” 

“  Oh,  no;  but  was  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  so.  He’ll  be  full  enough 
by  midnight.” 

“  Oh,  Isn’t  it  awful?” 

“  It’s  disgraceful,  I  think.  But  I  guess  Ben’ll  have  to  have  an  at¬ 
tack  of  the  tremens  before  he  will  stop.” 

“  How  is  Mr.  Brinsdale?” 

“  Oh,  he’s  up  and  out  again;  says  he  won’t  touch  a  drop  of  liquor 
again.  Charlie  Churchill  says  he  won’t  drink  any  more,  either.” 

a“  I  hope  they  will  stick  to  that!” 

“  So  do  I!  Maybe  the  others  will  keep  clear  of  liquor  when  they 
get  the  monkeys  after  them!” 

They  spent  an  hour  pleasantly  together,  and  then  Sam  took  leave  of 
her  to  go  to  his  room,  resume  his  disguise,  and  report  to  headquarters, 
where  two  stalwart  detectives  were  to  accompany  him  in  his  search 
for  Bill  Dunn  and  Jim  Donlon. 

The  two  officers  were  waiting  for  him  in  citizen’s  clothes  when  he 
reached  headquarters.  They  were  introduced  to  him,  and  he  agreed 
upon  a  signal  when  they  were  to  seize  Jim  and  Bill  and  make  pris¬ 
oners  of  them. 

He  then  started  oat. 

He  w;is  disguised  as  Jack  Reynolds,  and  began  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  saloons  where  he  knew  both  the  delectable  villains  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting. 

Tne  fourth  place  they  struck,  he  recognized  Jim  Donlon  sitting  at 
a  table  drinking  a  hot  Scotch. 

“  Hello,  Jim!”  he  greeted,  as  he  entered,  in  his  nonchalant  way. 

“  Hello!  yourself!”  growled  Jim,  cot  pleased  at  the  way  Jack  had 
tret  ted  him  that  morning. 

.*  Hav«  a  drink  with  me,”  said  Jack,  in  his  good-nntnred  way. 

“  I  thougutyoa  didn’t  want  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  me?” 
said  Jim. 

“  0  ),  I  guess  you’ve  learned  some  sense  by  this  time,  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  I  am  right.* 

“  Tnat’a  jast  the  size  of  it,  Jack,”  he  replied,  extending  his  hand 
to  Jack. 


Jack  shook  hands  with  1dm,  and  asked: 

“  Have  you  heard  from  Bill?” 

“Oh,  yes;  lie  got  through  all  right.  There  he  is  now,”  and  he 
motioned  to  a  man  in  front  of  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

Jack  looked  at  the  man,  and  found  him  with  a  very  heavy  beard 
on  his  face. 

“  How  are  you,  pard?”  said  the  man,  smiling, 

It  was  Bill  Dunn  in  disguise. 

“  By  my  grandfather’s  ghost!”  exclaimed  Jack,  grasping  his  baud. 
“  You’ve  played  it  well,  old  fellow!” 

“  I  guess  I  did,”  was  the  quiet  reply.  “  They’ve  caught  nothing 
yet!” 

“  Yes  they  have.  They’ve  got  the  fellow  who  shot  Joe.” 

“  No!” 

“  Yes,  and  he  has  confessed  to  the  shooting.” 

“  Jerusalem!  Where  is  he?” 

“  A  prisoner  at  headquarters.” 

“  What’s  his  name?” 

“  Sam  McAuliffe.” 

“  Have  you  seen  him?” 

“  Yes.  Come,  go  round  with  me  and  take  a  squint  at  him.  No 
one  will  know  you.” 

“  By  gum!  I’ll  go,”  and  telling  Jim  to  wait  there  for  him,  he  left 
the  saloon  with  Jack. 

Chuckling  over  his  success,  Jack  led  the  way  round  to  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  made  his  way  into  the  very  midst  of  the  detectives  and  uni¬ 
formed  officers,  with  Dunn  by  his  side. 

Getting  up  to  the  chief  detective’s  locality,  Jack  quietly  signaled  to 
the  detectives  who  were  watching,  and  the  next  moment  Dunn  felt 
himself  seized  from  behind,  and  a  pair  of  steel  handcuffs  slipped  on 
his  hands,  ere  he  knew  exactly  what  the  trouble  was. 

“  What  does  this  mean?”  he  cried. 

Jack  removed  his  beard  and  wig,  and  faced  Dunn  as  Sam  McAuliffe. 

Dunn  glared  at  him  as  though  he  were  one  from  the  dead,  and 
gasped,  huskily: 

“  Betrayed!  Lost!” 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HAULING  IN  THE  GAME. 

The  situation  was  very  dramatic. 

The  other  officers,  who  were  all  ignorant  of  the  scheme  to  catch 
the  murderer  of  Harry  Hamilton,  crowded  around  the  principal  actora 
and  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  all  that  was  said  or  done. 

Dunn  was  so  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  turn  affairs  had  taken 
that  he  lost  nil  control  of  himself. 

He  hurled  curses  loud  and  fierce  on  the  head  of  Sam  McAuliffe. 

Sam  merely  laughed  at  him. 

“  I  did  kill  Hamilton!”  he  shrieked.  “  Anti  you  killed  Joe  Eckert. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  We  will  strike  together  as  we  swing!  You  didn’t  think 
you  were  putting  a  rope  around  your  own  ueck,  did  you?” 

“  What’s  that  you  say?”  exclaimed  the  chief,  winking  at  Sam. 
“  Who  killed  Eckert!” 

“  That  man  there!”  criod  Dunn,  pointing  to  Sam  with  his  manacled 
hands.  “  I  saw  him  when  he  shot  him.  I  was  a  witness  of  the 
murder,  and  a  cold-blooded  one  it  was,  too!” 

“  Arrest  that  man!  Put  him  in  irons  at  once!”  sternly  ordered  the 
chief,  and  Sam  was  instantly  seized  and  handcuffed. 

He  pretended  to  be  greatly  confused,  and  glared  fiercely  at  Dunn. 

“  How  do  you  like  it,  traitor?”  Dunn  cried.  “  I  am  willing  to  swiug, 
now  that  you  will  go  with  me!” 

Sam  made  no  reply. 

The  chief  and  two  other  officers  took  Duun  into  his  private  office, 
and  there  got  him  to  explain  all  about  Eckert's  death,  and  gradually 
led  him  ioto  the  confession,  with  all  the  particulars,  of  Harry  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  murder. 

When  he  had  made  a  full  and  complete  confession  of  his  crime,  the 
chief  said: 

“  You  have  confessed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  without  any 
inducement.  Mr.  McAuliffe  posted  us  about  Eckert’s  killing,  and  sat¬ 
isfied  us  that  it  was  in  self-defense  and  perfectly  justifiable. 

Dunn  was  amazed. 

“  You  only  have  bis  word  for  that,”  he  hoarsely  replied. 

“  You  forget  that  he  had  two  friends  with  him,”  suggested  the 
chief. 

“  They  were  both  drunk.” 

“  They  tell  a  pretty  straight  story,  however.” 

Just  then  Sam  entered  the  room  a  free  man. 

Dunn  saw  how  he  had  been  tricked  into  a  confession,  and  bis  wrath 
broke  forth  anew. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  said  Sam,  “  you  ought  to  be  hung  for  a  fool  on 
general  principles.  The  police  had  been  nearly  two  mouths  trying  to 
find  some  clew  to  the  murderer  of  Hamilton  when  I  happened  to  recog¬ 
nize  my  coat  on  your  back,  which  you  had  stolen  the  night  before  the 
murder.  I  at  once  followed  you  till  I  found  out  where  you  frequented. 
Then  I  disguised  myself  as  Jack  Reynolds,  and  went  for  you.  You 
know  the  rest.  I  am  going  to  see  this  thing  through,  and  will  be  at 
the  hanging  to  see  you  off  if  I  am  alive  and  well  at  the  time.” 

Dunn  heaped  curses  on  his  head  at  ajterriffc  rate. 

“  You  had  belter  begin  to  say  your  prayers,  Bill  Dunn,”  said  Sam, 
quietly,  “  as  you  have  much  to  repent  of,  I’m  thinking.  I’m  going 
out  after  Jim  Donlon  now.  Just  wait  and  see  me  land  him.  Hanged 
if  I  ain’t  tempted  to  turn  regular  detective,  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
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thins/'  and  ho  resumed  the  beard  and  wig  that  had  so  completely 

deceived  position  ou  the  regular  force  whenever  you  want 

to  do  it,  Mr.  McAulifle,”  remarked  the  chief,  as  Sam  continued  adjust- 

111  “  Tbankf.U18I  may  want  it  in  the  absence  of  having  anything  else 
to  do.”  he  replied,  as  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 

Outside  he  motioned  to  the  two  detectives  to  follow  him  again,  and 


started  ofl  toward  the  Bowery. 

They  soon  reached  the  saloon  where  Jim  Donlon  was  waiting  foi 

Jack  aud  Dunn.  .....  ,  . 

“  Hello!”  exclaimed  Jim,  as  Jack  came  up  to  the  table  where  he 

was  seated.  Where’s  Bill?” 

•«  Hanged  if  he  ain't  standing  round  there  talking  to  that  cuss  about 
Eckert’s  murder.  It’s  just  rich,  it  is,  and  I’ve  come  around  after  you 
to  go  and  see  it.  Of  course  you  are  safe  in  that  disguise.  Come 
along.” 

Good!”  and  unsuspecting  he  arose  and  went  out  with  him. 

They  walked  into  the  headquarters  as  confidently  as  the  chief  him¬ 
self  could  have  done. 

When  surrounded  by  the  officers  present,  Jack  said  the  chief: 

“  This  gentleman  here  desires  to  see  McAulifle,  the  man  who 
Shot  Joe  Eckeit.” 

“  Certainly,  sir,”  replied  the  chief,  stepping  forward  and  removing 
the  wig  and  beard  from  Sam’s  head  and  face.  “  There  he  is.” 

Sam  looked  at  Jim  aud  gave  him  a  smile. 

The  revelation  came  like  a  thunderclap  from  a  clear  sky. 

Jim  glared  wildly  at  him  for  a  moment  and  then  around  at  the  offi¬ 
cers.  He  saw  no  chance  of  escape. 

“  I  weaken,  pard,”  he  exclaimed,  extending  his  hand  to  the  man 
who  had  so  cleverly  captured  him. 

“  Sensible,”  said  Sam,  grasping  his  hand.  “  I  wish  you  no  more 
harm  than  strict  justice  will  do  you.” 

“  That’s  bad  enough,”  said  Jim,  and  then  looking  anxiously  around, 
asked: 

“  Where’s  Bill?  What  have  you  done  with  him?” 

“  Oh,  Dunn  is  all  right,”  was  the  reply.  “  He  lias  squealed  worse 
than  a  pig  under  a  gate.” 

Jim  looked  wild. 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,”  he  said. 

“  He  has  confessed  the  murder  of  Harry  Hamilton,”  said  the  chief. 
“  You  and  Eckert  were  with  him  at  the  time  committing  a  burglary. 
You  also  committed  a  burglary  at  Massey’s  house  twice  in  this  city. 
I  guess  you’ll  be  an  old  man  Donlon,  when  you  come  down  from 
Sing  Sing.” 

Donlon  was  staggered. 

But  he  clung  to  the  hope  that  it  was  untrue  that  Dunn  had  con¬ 
fessed,  and  so  denied  every  charge  made  against  him. 

“  But  you  confessed  to  me,”  said  Sam,  “  and  told  me  all  about  bow 
you  worked  the  racket  on  us  up  at  Massey’s.  Ah,  Donlon,  you’re 
caught  up,  and  may  as  well  throw  up  the  sponge.” 

Jim  made  no  reply.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to  make  no  admission 
that  could  be  used  against  him  in  court. 


He  was  locked  up  without  being  permitted  to  see  Dunn,  and  then 
Sam  begau  to  make  preparations  to  go  with  the  officers  to  arrest 
Moses,  the  “  fence,”  who  had  materially  aided  the  burglars  in  dispos¬ 
ing  of  their  plunder. 

It  was  midnight  when  they  reached  the  place.  The  house  was  closed, 
but  Sam  knew  the  thieves*  signal,  and  in  a  few  minutes  old  Moses 
opened  the  door  and  admitted  them. 

Sam  was  still  disguised  as  Jack  Reynolds.  Moses  recognized  him, 
and  said: 

“  Ah,  vat  prings  you  here  dis  time,  Meester  Reynolds?” 

“  I’ve  brought  three  friends  with  me,  Moses,”  he  replied,  “  who 
want  to  do  a  little  business  with  you.” 

“  Dat  vas  goot.  You  prings  me  gustomers.  Dat  vas  goot.” 

“  See  here,  Moses,”  said  one  of  the  detectives,  laying  a  heavy  hand 
on  the  old  “  fence’s  ”  shoulder,  “  we  have  come  for  you.  You  must 
go  with  us  to  the  police  headquarters.” 

“  Mine  Gott!”  gasped  the  old  “  fence.” 

The  little  high  counter  stood  between  them.  The  detective  had  hold 
of  his  coat-collar. 

Suddenly  the  floor  under  the  feet  of  the  four  men  gave  way,  and 
they  went  through  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  old  coat  gave  way, 
aud  the  officer  carried  nearly  half  of  it  down  with  him. 

They  fell  nearly  twenty  feet  into  a  damp,  dark  pit  which  seemed  to 
be  alive  with  rats,  judging  from  the  squeaking  and  scampering,  as  the 
four  men  came  down  iu  their  midst  all  in  a  heap. 

“  Great  mystery!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  detectives,  pulling  himself 
together,  “  the  old  Jew  has  got  the  drop  on  us!” 

“  He’s  dropped  us  in  a  hole,  anyhow!”  said  Sam. 

“  Ha!  ha!  ha!”  laughed  MoBes,  peering  over  into  the  pit;  “you  vant 
some  pisness  mit  me,  eh?” 

Crack!  went  Sam’s  revolver,  and  down  came  the  old  Jew  into  their 
midst  with  a  wild  yell. 

The  bullet  had  grazed  the  top  of  his  ugly  head  so  close  as  to  tear 
up  the  scalp  aud  half  stun  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

“  DOWN  IN  A  DOLE  !” 

“  t>H*  y«s!”  cried  Sam,  as  the  old  Jew  tumbled  down  on  them, 
we  have  some  business  with  you.  Hope  you  are  not  too  much 
hurt  to  attend  to  it.” 


“  Oh,  mine  Gott  !”  groaned  Moses.  “  Fader  Abraham!  yot  Y 
de  madder  mit  me?” 

“  Oh,  you’ve  just  come  down  to  do  a  little  business  with 
said  one  of  the  detectives. 


Ui," 


“  The  old  thief  has  nearly  broken  my  neck,”  said  another. 
"  And  my  leg  Is  hurt,”  remarked  a  second. 


“Dot  vloor  vas  pad,”  said  Moses.  “I  vas  toldt  mine  vife  (W., 
“Now,  see  here,  Moses,”  said  the  senior  deteeiivo 


i,”  said  the  senior  detective,  clapping-i, 
pair  of  steel  handcuff's  on  the  old  villain’s  wrists;  “I  am  going 
cut  your  throat  if  you  don’t  get  us  out  of  this  hole  in  just  ten  ajt0 
utes."  Do  you  understand  that?” 

He  gave  the  old  rascal  a  shake  that  made  his  bones  rattle. 

“  Mine  Gott!”  groaned  he;  “  dot  rope  vas  in  der  kitchen.” 

“  You’d  better  have  it  down  here  pretty  qirck,”  said  the  officer 
“  or  there’ll  be  a  dead  Jew  around  in  just  ten  minutes.” 

Moses  yelled  vociferously  in  Hebrew  for  his  wife,  who  was  in  h 
upper  story  of  the  house  in  bed.  He  yelled  like  all  possessed,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  they  heard  the  fat  daughter  of  Israel  comiri 


down  r.ho  stairs. 


She  exchanged  words  with  her  husband  in  Hebrew,  and  the-' 
threw  down  one  end  of  a  big  rope. 

One  of  the  officers  took  hold  of  it  and  tested  it.  He  found  it 
was  secured  firmly  at  the  other  end. 

He  climbed  up  and  seized  the  old  woman,  who  had  come  round 
to  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

“  All  right,  boys!”  he  said  to  the  others.  “  Come  up!  Let  the 
last  one  tie  the  rope  around  the  old  rascal’s  waist,  so  we  can  draw 
him  up.” 

Sam  tied  the  rope  around  old  Moses,  and  then  climbed  out  of  the 
pit. 

They  drew  him  up. 

The  sight  of  the  blood  from  the  wound  on  bis  head  caused  his 
wife  to  utter  a  scream  and  swoon  dead  away. 

Old  Moses,  more  dead  than  ali^e,  groaned  and  waved  his  body 
back  acd  forth  in  intense  anguish. 

“  Two  of  us  will  carry  the  old  rascal  to  headquarters,”  said  Sam 
“  whilst  the  other  two  can  remain  and  guard  the  place.” 

Sam  and  one  of  the  detectives  then  conducted  old  Moses  to  the 
police  headquarters,  where  he  was  locked  up.  A  guard  was  placed 
so  as  to  keep  secure  the  treasures  in  the  old  fence’s  place. 

The  next  mo-ning  the  watches  that  had  been  stolen  from  Ben 
Massey  and  his  friends  were  found  in  the  old  Jew’s  house. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  the  trap-door  over  the  pit,  under  the 
house,  was  controlled  by  a  wire  which  old  Moses  pulled  when  he 
was  seized  by  the  collar. 

‘  The  old  villain  intended  to  destroy  ns  by  some  ingenious  con- 
trivance,”  remarked  Sam,  “  as  no  one  could  bear  a  cry  after  the 
trap-door  is  once  closed.  The  oid  scoundrel  ought  to  be  sentenced 
for  life.” 


The  splendid  success  of  Sam’s  detective  venture  became  the  topic  ( 
of  talk  throughout  the  city.  The  papers  were  full  of  it,  and  the 
regular  detectives  were  astonished. 

Ben  Massey  aDd  the  other  young  friends  of  Sam  were  astounded  i 
when  they  read  the  news  in  the  papers.  Their  watches  and  jewelry  | 
were  restored  to  them. 

But  the  most  delighted  person  in  the  city  was  Dora  Duncan. 
She  told  her  parents  that  Sam  had  been  reporting  to  her  nearly 
every  evening  the  progress  he  was  making  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
murderer  of  Harry  Hamilton. 

That  evening  Sam  paid  a  visit  to  the  Duncans. 

flhe  father  and  mother  received  and  congratulated  him  on  hu 
achievement. 


But  Dora  smiled,  and  congratulated  him  in  a  way  that  pleased 
him  most.  She  was  radiant  with  joy  over  his  success. 

“  You  are  the  greatest  detective  in  the  world!”  she  said. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  replied,  laughing;  “I  was  simply  fortuuate  in  get' 
ting  a  clew,  which  I  did  by  mere  accident,  you  know.” 

“  I  know  better,”  she  said,  “  and  I  won’t  be  corrected!” 

During  the  evening— and  he  now  remained  till  a  late  hour— eh® 
sang  and  performed  on  the  piano  for  him.  He  joined  his  voice 
with  hers,  singing  many  old  love  songs  together. 

“  Have  you  seen  Cousin  Beu  to-day?”  she  asked,  turning  on  the 
piano  stool  and  facing  him. 

“No;  I  have  been  too  busy  to  call  on  him  to-day.  I  shall  turn 
self  M»ltent‘on  t0  him  now.  I’m  very  much  afraid  Beu  is  ruining1^  - 


,  _  i  n  *U1  on  tomorrow  evening,  and  see  what  he  is  d°|Cr 
to  kill  time.”  ° 


nunworatA  /  , ,n  leIt  tne  fair  Dora,  and  returned  to  01 

quarters  to  dream  about  her. 

ivpJ  m  htfXt  f iay  f*ie  S*,(3DL  ut  police  headquarters,  giving  the  < 

!imL<,?..M  "lf0rmutlon  1,0  llal>  Picked  up  whilst  masque 
•lino  ig  l  he  thieves  on  the  east  sine  ot  the  city.  1 

home*  n  caine  aoai“  tie  called  on  Ben  Massey  at  his  ha 

Si'iiiev°TnmI!n>'ii>re8*jlin®*ovel’  llle  punch-bowl,  as  usual.  H 
there5'  Ti?e,  5!  Cliariie  Churchill  and  Frank  BrinsdaK 

“  Hin-h ""V.?.  «ive  Sam  a  reception, 
made  his  appearance.'  5'elled  B°U  °’  the  Bowl'  “8  “00U  “ 

will  pull  your 'hous^B’en.”'  Wbat’8  al1  U,is  racket  ab0"t!  ™: 
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“  Let  >m  pull!”  Ben  replied,  grasping  his  hand.  »“  We’ve  got  the 
h;  si  detective  in  the  world  with  us!” 

I  hey  all  laughed  heartily  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

••  Sam,  why  didn’t  you  tell  us  your  racket?”  Ben  asked,  when  they 
had  all  shaken  hands  with  him. 

“  Because  1  didn’t  want  it  spoiled,”  was  the  reply. 

**  How  spoiled?” 

\\  hy,  you  fellows  would  have  tilled  your  skins  full  of  punch  and 
ran  out  on  a  hunt,  giving  everything  away  and  scaring  the  game.” 

Maybe  you  think  we  are  fools,”  remarked  Horace  Leigh. 

*•  Do  you  call  yourself  a  wise  man  when  you  are  drunk?”  Sam  asked, 
lookiug  Horace  full  in  the  face.  « 

°lV  no*  course  hot;  but  then  I  don’t  call  mvself  an  idiot, 
either.” 

“  Neither  do  I  call  you  an  idiot,  but  when  serious  business  is  to  be 
transacted  men  don’t  want  to  have  one  of  the  parties  two-thirds 
drunk.” 

“^That’s  so.”  remarked  Charlie  Churchill.  “  But  look  here,  Sam, 
you  ve  got  to  tell  us  all  about  this  thing.  How  did  you  get  on  the 
trail  of  those  fellows?  The  police  have  not  been  able  to  hud  any  kind 
of  a  clew,  you  know.” 

Sam  then  told  the  story  of  his  adventures  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  party  listened  to  him  with  rapt  attention. 

Hanged  if  that  isn’t  the  most  romantic  adventure  I  ever  heard!” 

Horace.  Sidney,  Tom  and  Ben  filled  their  glasses.  Sam  and  Charlie 
did  not. 

“I  say,  you  cold  water  feliows!”  called  Ben  o*  the  Bow!.  “  Here’s 
lemons,  ice  and  sugar.  Help  yourselves.  You’d  better  try  some  of 
this  punch,  though.” 

“  Thank  you,  old  fellow,”  said  Sam.  “  We’ll  go  for  the  lemons. 
We’ve  tried  that  punch.  It  tastes  well,  but  acts  very  badly.” 

“  It  is  the  best  friend  to  man  in  trouble,”  said  Ben.  “  It  makes  him 
merry  and  puts  a  new  heart  in  him.” 

“  Yes — a  man  who  was  always  kind-hearted,  yesterday  killed  his 
wife  when  he  was  drunk.  That’s  the  change  of  heart  it  makes.  I 
don’t  want  any  of  that  kind,  Ben.” 

“  I  say,  Sam,  hire  a  hall,  and  we’ll  come  and  hear  you,”  called  out 
Horace,  good-naturedly. 

“  I’m  thinking  of  doing  so,”  Sam  replied,  “  and  sending  you  fellows 
platform  tickets  as  frightful  examples.” 

That  brought  down  the  house  again,  and  a  merry  laugh  went 
round. 

“  You  don’t  make  any  frightful  example  of  me ,”  said  Frank  Brins- 
dale,  very  determinedly. 

“  You  have  already  given  me  an  example  which  I  shall  never  forget, 
Frank,”  returned  Sam.  “  We  are  on  the  same  boat,  now.  I  need  not 
refer  to  you  at  all.  These  other  fellows  will  soon  be  example  enough. 
Look  at  Ben  o’  the  Bowl  there.  Did  any  man  ever  deserve  a  soubri¬ 
quet  more  than  he  does?” 

“  What  are  you  doing?”  Ben  exclaimed.  “  Making  a — hie — fright¬ 
ful  example  of  me?” 

Ben  was  full ;  yet  he  leaned  over  the  bowl  and  gloated  over  what  he 
called  a  liquid  treasure. 

“  You  are  a  fine  one  now,  I’m  thinking,”  replied  Sam.  “  What  kind 
of  a  head  will  you  Lave  on  you  to-morrow  morniDg?” 

“  Hang — hie — ere  head!”  returned  Ben. 

He  was  growing  very  serious  all  of  a  sudden. 

He  glanced  uneasily  at  the  bowl,  which  yet  held  a  couple  of  gallons 
of  punch. 

Suddenly  he  leaned  forward  and  gazed  into  the  bowl,  as  if  something 
had  fallen  in  the  punch. 

Sam  noticed  his  actions,  and  asked: 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Ben?” 

Ben’s  hair  was  erect.  He  grasped  the  heavy  silver  ladle  nervously, 
as  if  to  use  it  as  a  weapon,  arid  exclaimed: 

“  Here’s  a  snake  in  the  punch!” 

Instantly  every  man  sprang  to  his  feet  and  looked  into  the  howl. 

The  punch  was  as  clear  of  snakes  as  a  baby  is  of  sin. 

The  others  glared  at  Ben,  and  saw  at  once  that  he.was  laboring  un¬ 
der  a  tremendous  excitement. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

CONCLUSION. 

«<  By  George!”  whisperedjFrank  Brinsdale  to  S  im  McAuliffe;  “  he’s 
got  ’em  sure!” 

Horace  was  as  far  gone  as  Ben.  They  had  been  drinking  even 
quantities  for  several  days. 

“  I  don’t  see  any  snake  in  the  bowl,  Ben,”  said  Charlie  Churchill. 

“  Nor  I,”  added  Sidney  Creighton,  who  was  not  quite  as  full  as  the 
other  two. 

“  Wbazzer  mailer?  Wha’s  er  snake?”  said  Tom  Dillon,  staggering 
back  against  the  wall. 

Horace  looked  over  into  the  bowl,  and  started  back  with  a  cry  of 
alarm. 

“  i  see  two  green  snakes  in  there!”  he  cried.  “  Where  did  they 
come  from?” 

Ben  looked  again. 

“  Yes,”  he  cried,  “  I  see  two!  Take  care!  He’s  coming  out!”  and 
before  anyone  could  interfere  to  prevent  it.  he  raised  the  heavy  silver 
lame  and  struck  the  bowl  a  blow  that  broke  It  into  fifty  pieces. 

Tne  two  gallons  of  punch  poured  down  on  the  rich  carpet,  complete¬ 
ly  mining  it. 

Ben  looked  on  the  ruin  just,  as  a  man  would  have  done  had  there 


really  been  a  snake  in  the  bowl.  He  looked  to  see  if  he  hud  killed  the 
snake. 

Both  he  and  Horace  looked  over  the  wet  carpet,  among  the  debris 
of  the  punch  bowl,  in  search  of  two  snakes. 

Suddenly  Ben  got  down  on  his  knees  and  struck  a  dozen  tremendous 
blows  vvjlh  the  ladle  on  a  certain  figure  in  the  carpet. 

“  Here’s  another!”  yelled  Horace,  seizing  a  chair  and  striking  the 
floor  wilh  it.  “  Ugh!  It’s  crawling  up  my  leg!  Help!  HelpI  Ugh! 
Great  God!  Get  it  ott  me!” 

He  ran  frantically  around  the  room,  leaping  over  chairs,  and  fin¬ 
ally  rolled  over  on  the  floor  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror. 

Ben  stopped  hammering  on  the  floor  and  sprang  to  his  feet,  pulling 
off  his  cravat  and  clutching  wildly  at  his  throat,  as  though  a  suake 
had  coiled  itself  around  his  neck. 

44  011 — off!”  he  screamed  at  last.  44  Back!  Let  me  alone!  Demons 

of - ,  oil!  I’ll  fight!  Take  that!  And  that  and  that!"  aiming  blows 

with  his  fists  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  prize  fighter. 

Then  followed  a  scene  that  rivaled  anything  ever  witnessed  in  a 
mad-house.  The  two  rolled  over  on  the  carpel,  fighting  and  wrestling 
with  the  horrible  phantasmagoria  of  alcohol.  They  imagined  every 
kind  of  frightful  beasts  were  trying  to  devour  them,  and  they  believed 
they  were  struggling  for  life. 

“  We’d  better  try  to  quiet  them.”  suggested  Sam  to  Charlie  and 
Frank. 

44  One  of  you  run  for  a  doctor!”  cried  Frank. 

George  put  on  his  hat  and  ran  for  Doctor  Reed  again— the  same 
one  who  had  been  summoned  to  attend  Frank  Brinsdale. 

Reed  came,  and  saw  at  a  glance  just  what  was  needed,  and  sum¬ 
moned  help  to  enable  him  to  get  opiates  down  their  throats. 

JJThen  came  a  terrific  struggle. 

Beu  Massey  possessed  wonderful  strength.  He  was  all  the  stronger 
for  the  terrible  frenzy  he  was  in.  He  seized  Charlie  Churchill  aDd 
hurled  him  clear  across  the  room,  gave  the  physician  a  black  eye,  and 
knocked  Sam  completely  off  his  pins. 

“  Hold  him!”  cried  the  doctor,  as  Frank  seized  him  round  the  waist 
from  behind. 

The  others  then  seized  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  had  him 
fast,  but  he  was  a  white  elephant.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  man¬ 
age,  him. 

The  doctor  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  the  opiate  down  his  throat, 
and  then  they  held  him  till  it  could  take  effect. 

In  the  meantime  Tom  Dillon  and  Sidney  Creighton  were  not  idle. 
They  were  drunk  enough  to  think  a  free  fight  was  going  on,  and  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  take  u  hand  in  it. 

They  accordingly  attempted  to  aid’Ben',and  Horace  by  pitching  into 
each  other.  They  drew  revolvers  and  commenced  a  promiscuous  fir¬ 
ing,  which  spread  consternation  among  the  four  sober  men  who  were 
struggling  with  Massey. 

“  My  God!”  muttered  Sam.  44  The  drunken  fools  will  murder  each 
other  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing!” 

The  others  were  too  sensible  to  rush  in  where  bullets  were  flying 
about  so  wildly. 

Crack!  Crack!  Crack!  went  the  revolvers,  and  both  men  were 
prancing  around  the  room  like  French  dancing  masters. 

Tom  danced  around  till  he  got  between  Ben  and  Sidney,  and 
that  put  them  in  range  of  Sidney’s  revolver. 

“Oh,  Lord!”  gasped  the  doctor;  44  this  is  the  hottest  place  I  ever 
was  in.  The  lunatics’ll  kill  us  instead  of  each  other.” 

Crack!  Crack!  Crack!  and  then  Sidney  went  down  on  the  floor 
like  a  log. 

“  Whoop!”  yelled  Tom.  44  I’m  the  best  man  in  the  house!”  and 
then  he  fired  ofl;his  last  shot  at  his  reflection  in  a  five-hundred 
dollar  mirror  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

“  Hanged  if  lie  hasn’t  killed  Sid!”  exclaimed  Charlie. 

“  Go  and  see  about  him,”  said  the  doctor. 

Sam  walked  over  to  where  Sid  was  lying,  and  saw  a  pool  of  blood  on 
the  carpet  near  his  head.  He  was  about  to  stoop  and  examine  the 
wound,  when  two  burly  policemen  burst  into  the  room. 

George  had  rushed  out  for  them  as  soon  as  the  shooting  com¬ 
menced. 

They  glanced  around,  and  took  tilings  in  as  quickly  as  they  could. 
Horace  was  howling  and  yelling  in  delirium  tremens,  and  three  were 
holding  Ben,  to  prevent  further  mischief.  They  saw  Creighton  lying 
in  a  pool  of  blood  on  the  floor,  and  Tom  Dillon  with  a  revolver  in  his 
hand. 

44  What’s  the  trouble  here?”  one  of  them  asked  of  Sam,  whom  he 
recognized. 

“Two  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  and  two  drunks  shooting  at  each 
other,”  replied  Sam.  “  It’s  an  awful  racket  the  boys  are  having.” 

“  I  should  say  so,  sir,”  the  officer  replied.  “  Is  that  man  dead?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Who  shot  him?” 

“  That  man  there.” 

Tom  was  immediately  arrested. 

He  knew  the  police  uniform,  and  that  something  was  wrong.  To 
resist  was  useless.  His  weapon  was  taken  from  him,  and  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  placed  on  his  wrists. 

The  doctor  came  forward  and  examined  Sidney  Creighton’s  wound. 

“  How  is  it,  sir?”  the  policeman  asked. 

“  I  think  he  is  only  stuuued,”  was  the  reply.  “  The  ball  grazed  the 
skull  pretty  hard.” 

lie  took  a  glass  of  cold  water  and  dashed  it  into  Sid’s  face.  Then 
he  washed  the  wound,  under  which  operation  Sidney  came  to  and 
groaned. 
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“Ah!"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  "I  guess  he’s  all  right;  all  right  uu- 

less  he  is  hit  elsewhere.” 

<*  Examine  him  and  see.” 

nH  ()s4i  examine  him,  but  found  no  other  wound. 

Just  then  it  was  discovered  that  Tom  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and 

that  the  wound  was  bleeding  copiously. 

The  doctor  at  once  went  to  work  to  stop  the  bleedin^. 

Sidney  came  to  completely  sobered.  He  raised  his  hand  to  his  head, 

and  asked: 

“  Oli,  nothing,”  replied  Sam.  “  Only  you  ve  bad  the  top  of  your 

head  shot  ofl,  that’s  all.” 

“  Who  shot  me?”  he  asked,  looking  scared. 

“  Tom  Dillon.” 

“  Tom  Dillon!  What’d  he  shoot  me  for?” 

“  Because  you  shot  him,”  replied  Sam. 

“  I  shot  Tom?” 

«  yeg — you  both  emptied  your  revolvers  at  each  other. 

*•  What  in  the  world  was  the  matter?” 

“  Ben  and  Horace  had  the  jim-jams,  and  you  and  Tom  thought  it 
was  a  free  fight,  and  so  commenced  firing  on  each  other.  You  are 
both  wounded  and  in  the  hands  of  the  police.” 

Sidney  was  thunderstruck. 

He  didn’t  know  what  to  say. 

“  What  do  you  thinu  of  Ben’s  punch  now,  Sidney  Creighton?”  Sam 
asked,  after  a  short  pause. 

“  I  don’t  want  any  more  of  it,”  he  replied. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  policemen  had  succeeded  in  holding  Ben 
and  Horace  till  the  opiates  the  doctor  had  given  them  took  eflect,  and 
then  put  them  in  tied  up-stairs. 

Then  they  returned  to  take  charge  of  Tom  and  Sidney,  who  were 
under  arrest. 

“  Can’t  you  let  them  remain  here?”  Sam  asked,  “  on  my  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  appearance  when  wanted.” 

“  We  cannot  take  tail  for  anybody,”  the  officer  replied.  “  We’ll 
send  for  an  ambulance,  and  have  them  carried  to  the  hospital,  and 
report  the  case  to  ihe  captain?” 

“  That  will  make  this  disgraceful  affair  public,”  said  Sam,  “  and  I 
would  give  anything  to  avoid  that,  though  three  of  us  here  have  not 
touched  a  drop  of  the  liquor.” 


said  the  officer,  “  and  I  am  R»ril 
do  each  other  any  harm,  but  V  " 


“  I  am  satisfied  of  that,  sir, 
two  gentlemen  did  not  mean  to 

our  duly  to - ”  ’ 

“  See  here,”  and  Sam  took  the  officer  into  another  room,  andba 
with  him  so  eloquently  that  he  came  out,  tipped  a  wink  to  hi*  ^ 
rade,  and  passed  out  of  the  house.  The  other  knight  of  the 
followed  him. 

“  That’s  all  right,”  said  Sam,  who  had  been  with  the  cons  1 
enough  to  know  how  to  talk  to  them. 

Doctor  Reed  now  had  a  big  job  on  his  hands.  Two  wounded  m 
and  two  cases  of  delirium  tremens  all  at  once  demanding  atten  • 
kept  him  busy  the  rest  of  the  nigli^. 

Sam  and  Charlie  and  Frank  remained  with  him  to  help  him  man'. 
Horace  and  Ben  when  they  slept  ofl  the  opiates  that  had  been  adrn  '" 
istered. 

“  Ben  o’  the  Bowl  ’ll  have  a  hard  time  getting  over  this,  I  gUeg  „  [ 
remarked  Charlie.  “  I’m  glad  I  stopped  as  soon  as  I  did.”  6  888 

“  It  was  a  lucky  thing  you  did,  Charlie,”  Sam  said,  “as  you  WonH 
probably  have  been  iu  the  jams  to-night.” 

“  Guess  I  would.” 

The  next  morning  Ben  o’  the  Bowl  was  terrific  in  his  delirium,  n  - 
ace  was  bad  enough,  but  be  was  far  more  manageable  than  Ben.  N 

Tom  and  Sidney  were  laid  up  some  time  witli  their  wounds.  Tin. 
both  solemnly  swore  on  the  bible  never  to  drink  any  more  liquor  ( 
any  kind,  and  were  men  enough  to  keep  the  pledge. 

Ben  and  Horace  each  had  a  Jong  attack  of  fever,  during  which  time 
his  cousin,  Dora  Duncan,* acted  as  a  ministering  angel  to  both. 

Sam  McAuliffe  was  a  faithful  nurse  with  her.  They  stood  side  h 
side  in  their  work  of  love,  and  grew  to  love  each  other  so  much  tha 
te  told  her  one  day  that  he  had  been  looking  for  his  lost  heart,  and 
had  found  it  in  her  possession. 

“  Well,  a  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery,  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“  Oh,  no!”  he  cried,  pressing  her  to  his  breast,  and  kissing  her.  “j  * 
have  yours.  I  am  content.” 

Ben  o’  the  Bowl  finally  recovered  from  his  terrible  attack,  but  it  wa^ 
a  hard  pull.  He  signed  the  pledge,  as  did  Horace  also,  and  declared 
he  would  switch  ofl'  from  the  old  Road  to  Ruin,  and  be  Ben  o’ 
no  more. 

[THE  END.] 


HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS— Giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  tam¬ 
ing,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets  ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  238  illus¬ 
trations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kina  ever 
published.  Price  10  cepts.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES — Containing  over  300  interesting  puzzles 
and  conundrums  with  key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully 
illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  DO  40  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS-Containing  deceptive 
Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and  magicians. 
Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGlC  LANTERN — Containing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  by  John  Allen.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by 
all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be 
sent  to  your  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction  coils,  dy¬ 
namos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity.  By  R. 
A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by 
all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent 
to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

MULDOON’S  JOKES— This  is  one  of  the  most  original  joke  books 
ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains 
a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of  Terrence 
Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of  the 
day.  We  offer  this  amusing  book,  together  with  the  picture  of 
“  Muldoon,”  for  the  small  sum  of  10  cents.  Every  boy  who  can 
enioy  a  good  substantial  joke  should  obtain  a  copy  immediately. 
.Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26tn  Street,  New 
York. 

HOW  10  WRITE  LETTERS — A  wonderful  little  book,  telling 
you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sis¬ 
ter,  brother,  employer ;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  anybody 
you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young  lady 
in  the  land  should  have  this  book.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers.  Price  10  cents,  or  sent  from  this  office  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER — Containing  tricks  wifh  Dom¬ 
inoes,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  36  illustra¬ 
tions.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tou¬ 
sey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS — Containing  complete  in¬ 
structions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
newsdealers,  or  we  will  send  it  by  mail,  postage  free,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29  West  26th  , 
Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS— Embracing  all  < 
of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks  with  illustrations. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers. 
or  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  mail,  postage  free,  upon  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


- -  x a  o — containing  run  directions  ^ 

making  Magic  ioys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By  A.  Ander 
son.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news 
dealers,  or  sent,  post-paid  by  mail,  upon  receipt  of  price.  M' 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York 

HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS — Containing  valuab 
informal, inn  rpororHinn-  t-bn  ^^l l ^ ^.4- : j  _ .• . 


’  yv  ±u  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS— Containing  valuab 
information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging  of  stamp 
and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sail 
y  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent 
your  address.  nnst-naiH  <~>n  a  _ .• _  Jrat 


“•P  ‘'Ysuedier8  m  me  united  States  and  Canada,  or 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
lousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

H°^Yr,™  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY— Containing  full  j 
fnr  f?*  writ,?S  Otters  on  almost  any  subject ;  alsorm 

l2LpU^ct.uaVnn  and  composition  ;  together  with  specimen 

26th  Street^  SST&t?*""  Fra"k  »ubUsEer'  29  ** 


ivc  W  1UIK, 

^^ConUiidnr^V ^  BOWLER— A  complete  manual  of  bowl' 
can  and  r  lnstructions  for  playing  all  the  standard  An 
snm-tw  £  k  games’  together* with  rules  and  system; 
States  «5y.  he  Principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  Urn 

by  -ill  new?d!?firthoIoirieWr?afcfcerson*  Price  10  cents.  For  - 
your  addTp«  ^Lm  the,  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sen 
Frank  Toimpv  P0?fcage  free,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Add 
*  ran k  lousey,  publisher,  29  West  28th  Street,  New  York. 

rnoTwndetetti£ETPCTl.y5-By  Old  King  Brady,  the*" 
sensible  rules  fnr  lle  ^ays  down  some  valuable^ 

and  exneri  neevA})e?lnIiers’  and  also  relates  some  adven 
sale  bv  all  newsdYf  '^nown  detectives.  Price  10  cents, 
sent  to  vcmr fch.e  United  States  and  Can^ 

Frank  Tousev  nnkn’  iP°S on  receipt  of  price.  Ad 
usey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  \ork. 
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Connies  S. 'll  Sorts  of  The. 


EVERY  STORY  COMPLETE. 


PRICE  5  CENTS. 


32  Pages.  Beautifully  Colored  Covers. 
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Dick  Decker,  the  Brave  Young  Fireman,  by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

The  Two  Boy  Brokers;  or,  From  Messenger  Boys  to  Million¬ 
aires,  by  A  Retired  Banker 

Little  Lou,  the  Fride  of  the  Continental  Army.  A  Story  of  the 
American  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

Railroad  Ralph,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

The  Boy  Pilot  of  Lake  Michigan,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

Joe  Wiley,  the  Young  Temperance  Lecturer,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 
The  Little  Swamp  Fox.  A  Tale  of  Gen’l  Marion  and  His  Men. 

by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

Young  Grizzly  Adams,  the  Wild  Beast  Tamer.  A  True  Story 
of  Circus  Life,  by  Hal  Standish 

9  North  Foie  Nat;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Frozen  Deep. 

■>  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

10  Little  Deadshot,  the  Fride  of  the  Trappers,  by  An  Old  Scout 

11  Liberty  Hose;  or,  The  Fride  of  Platts ville, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

12  Engineer  Steve,  the  Prince  of  the  Rail,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

13  Whistling  Walt,  the  Champion  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  American 

Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

14  Lost  in  the  Air;  or,  Over  Land  and  Sea,  by  Allyn  Draper 

15  The  Little  Demon;  or,  Plotting  Against  the  Czar, 

by  Howard  Austin 

16  Fred  Farrell,  the  Barkeeper’s  Son,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

17  Slippery  Steve,  the  Cunning  Spy  of  the  Revolution, 

by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

18  Fred  Flame,  the  Hero  of  Greystone  No.  1,  by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

19  Harry  Dare;  or,  A  New  York  Boy  in  the  Navy, 

by  Col.  Ralph  Fenton 

20  Jack  Quick,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

21  Double  Quick,  the  King  Harpooner;  or.  The  Wonder  of  the 

Whalers,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

22  Rattling  Rube,  the  Jolly  Scout  and  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  Revo¬ 

lution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price, 

5  cents.  Address 


29  WEST  26TH  STREET, 


NEW  YOR& 


